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Spaghetti with a rich, creamy cheese flavor 


No other cooked spaghetti has just the 
appetizing tang of Clark’s . . . for into 
every tin goes a generous helping of rich, 
creamy cheese! 

And then, to make it even MORE 


delicious, luscious tomato sauce is 
added. Try it in this recipe. You'll 
be surprised at the really tasty meal 
it makes, and, incidentally, it’s ever so 
economical ! 





RECIPE* 


First take some Clark's Devilled 

Ham and spread it on slices 

of toast. Then warm contents of 

1 tin Clark's Cooked Spaghetti. 

Spread the spaghetti over the ham 

and toast. Before serving, drop 
a poached egg on top. 


CLARK'S 


cooked 


SPAGHETTI 


(With Tomato Sauce and Cheese) 


Produced in Canada 


Let the Clark Kitchens 
help you for quicker 
and better meals. 





W. CLARK, LIMITED, Establishments at MONTREAL, P.Q., 
ST. REMI, P.Q., and HARROW, Ont. 





FREE Our beautiful 1931 “HOSTESS’ CALENDAR FOR QUICKER AND BETTER MEALS”, with a wonderful, 


full-color reproduction of the famous Clark baby, will soon be printed. It contains 4 pages of 

delightful recipes, table and menu suggestions— fully illustrated. One copy only to each home. 
You can get YOUR copy by sending us coupon below, filled in, along with one label from any Clark Food... 
Requests will be filled in order received as soon as calendar is completed. 











mem mr eK eK Ke eee - 2 =— USE THIS COUPON -~e- errr ner ere ne ee eK 
W. CLARK, LIMITED, 
P. O. Box 294, MONTREAL, i cee as oni 
ee lam enclosing a label from a Clark can. ADDRESS 
Please send me a copy of the Hostess The Clork Soup Baby 


Calendar CH2. nea es nears 
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a simple bul 
Heche rec pe lor 


C anne | Salmon 


For some meal tomorrow 
try this Canned Salmon recipe... .it is 
very easy to prepare, looks and tastes 
just as tempting as it does here...and 
it has high food value, which is made 
up of Vitamin D, Lime, Calcium, Phos- 
phates, lodine ... with a very high 
percentage of Protein. 


The healthful deliciousness of Canned 
Salmon from frigid ocean depths is 
such a naturally perfect food in all 
ways that every home might well 
economize on the less valuable and 
more expensive items, and serve 
Canned Salmon in one of a hundred 
ways every day. 


Youve used Canned Salmon occas- 
ionally for years... you know its 
goodness, but perhaps youve never 
been in a position where it was so 
necessary to maintain full value food 
with such a closely trimmed budget 
as now. 





COLD CANNED SALMON RUSSE 


Make a salad of diced celery, carrots and beets. 
Mix this well with mayonnaise dressing. Place 
the contents of a one pound tall can of Canadian 
Salmon on top. Cover with dressing and 
decorate with strips of red and green peppers 
and a few capers. Lemon slices and lettuce 
complete the dish. 


Canned Salmon fits today's requirements .. order 
three or four cans at a time .. it keeps in a cool 
place indefinitely And, of course, you must 
send for the delightful ‘tested-recipe” booklet on 
the coupon below! 


amed Saimon 


Nature Sets The Price—Your merchant will show you five varieties of Salmon from the 
Red Sockeye, Red Spring, Cohoe, Pink and Chum Salmon 
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Canned Salmon Advertising Committee 
. ” Canned 


salmon 


cold, clear ocean waters . . 
' O. 13—402 West Pender Street, 


Vancouver, B.C 


Please send me your FREE Recipe Booklet showimg 
New recipes in full color. 


Name 





Buy three or four cans at a 
time...they're always handy. 


CANNED SALMON ADVERTISING COMMITTEE 
O. 13—402 West Pender Street, Vancouver, B.C. 





Address 
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The cruel struggle which 





can wage between love and 
loyalty 1s realized by two 
sisters and the men they 


love in 


The Weddin g 


by BEATRICE REDPATH 


Illustrated by Carl Shreve 


se A DOZEN glasses, another salad bowl, a toast-rack,"’ chanted Judy, cross-legged 
on the couch, and then for no apparent reason her voice rose to a shrill pitch, like a sharp 
treble note slipping by mistake into a berceuse, “‘and the dearest little enamel box.” 

“Judy's as excited as though it were her own wedding,” remarked Aunt Jessica, 
glancing across the sitting room, ‘‘no one would ever imagine it was Carol who's being 
married.”’ 

Carol was so cool, thought Judy, surveying her sister. Carol’s milk white beauty 
made her think of a flower growing in the deep dark woods—made her own tawniness 
resemble a red poppy growing in a hot garden. 

Everywhere confusion. Presents piling in at the last moment when everyone was 
weary and bored unwrapping glass, silverware and china, when even the most rare and 
exquisite craftsmanship could scarcely rouse a murmur of approval. 

Carol had just appeared in the room and was wandering about in an old fawn sweater 
that had shrunk abominably and clasped even her slimness far too tightly, while her Lf 
skirt, borrowed from Judy, scarcely reached her knees. And as though that wasn’t bad 
enough she was wearing on her thin and adorable feet the most dreadful looking old pair 
of braided sandals, relics of the previous summer. 

“Carol—for goodness sakes—”’ 

“Couldn't you find something to put on, darling?” 

“Oh, whatever does it matter?” 

“But Paul might come in,” objected Mrs. Adair. 


—~3——— 


Aunt Jessica looked up from her list to say with a wealth of romanticism: “Why, - = ae 
Paul would never see what she’s wearing.” 

Carol dismissed the protests by flinging her arms above her head in a gesture indica- She could oniv stand and look at him helplessly. He took possession of her two hands 
tive of excessive weariness. ‘When you get married, Judy,’” was her comment, ‘“‘dont! as though he had every right to them. “You're not going to be married to anyone else 


Elope!”’ but me” he said grimly. 





DR. HENRI LABBE 


Specialist in metabolism, biology and 
nutrition. Dr. Labbé is Professeur Agrégé 
(full professor) in the Faculty of Medi- 
cine of the University of Paris and a 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor of 
France. He is frequently called upon 
as a consultant by other physicians in 
difficult cases. 


This famous French 
physician says, 


ae 
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You Can’t Cure a slug- 
gish condition of the in- 
testines with cathartics 
and pills. That's why doc- 
tors advise yeast. Fresh 
yeast ‘“‘tones’’ and puri- 
fies the intestinal tract. 


east 1s entirely different 


? 


from ordinary laxatives. . . 


HE statement above is from a lecture on the 
properties of yeast by one of the greatest 
medical authorities in Europe... Dr. Henri Labbé, 
of the Faculty of Medicine of Paris. 
What Dr. Labbé says concerns the very vital 


matter of your health. It concerns a simple way 
to correct an unpleasant trouble that afflicts 













“Eating Fleischmann’'s Yeast cleared my skin and 
brought back my appetite,’ writes Miss Margaret 
Macdonald, public stenographer at Canada’s largest 
hotel, Toronto. ‘Best of all, it seemed to give me 
boundless energy for my work.” 


nearly every one from time to time. 
“Being a food,” Dr. Labbé ex- 


plains, “the action of fresh yeast is 
entirely different from that of weak- 
ening laxatives or cathartics. 


“Fresh yeast tones up the stomach 
and intestines—helps them to func- 
tion easily and regularly. It prevents 
the formation of poisons in the in- 
testinal tract . . . increases appetite . . . helps the 
system resist lighter forms of infection.” 


Isn’t it clear, from this, why so many thousands 
have adopted the sensible Fleischmann’s Yeast 
method of keeping in top-notch physical trim? 


(LEFT) 


“I suffered horribly from 
indigestion,’ writes Norman E., 
Longheed, Vancouver, B.C. “I 
had no appetite and whatever I 
did eat disagreed with me. I began 
eating Fleischmann’'s Yeast and 
gradually my digestive troubles 
left me. I've said good-bye to 
indigestion forever."’ 





Add fresh yeast to your diet. 


EAT THREE CAKES of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast a day, before meals, or between 
meals and at bedtime—plain or in a 
third of a glass of water (hot or cold). 


For fresh yeast keeps bodily elimina- 
tion regular by natural means. It 
strengthens sluggish intestinal mus- 
cles . . . softens the accumulated 
wastes. Your whole system is gently 
cleansed and purified. Digestion improves. The 
skin clears. You are less susceptible to headaches 
and colds. 

Why not try it? Just eat Fleischmann’s Yeast 
every day. Eat it any way you like. Each cake 
is rich in vitamins B, G and D. At grocers’, 
restaurants, soda fountains, drug stores. Send for 
booklet. Standard Brands Limited, Dominion 
Square Building, Montreal, P.Q. 


Follow these Great Doctors’ Advice! 
Dr. Fronz, physician to Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria, ex- 
plains: “I know nothing better than fresh yeast to regulate the 
intestines.” Dr. Kromayer, Berlin sanitarium head, declares: 


“Fresh yeast purifies the whole intestinal tract.” 
Buy Made in Canada Goods, 


Fleischmann’sY east is fresh yeast... the kind famous doctors recommend. Eat 3 cakes every day! 
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“The great tomorrow,”” he managed to repeat gravely. 

Judy looked strange, he thought, and wondered if it were 
because of the way she had thrust back her hair from her 
forehead, but then everything was strange with that wedding 
advancing with incredible swiftness. He felt spent, lifeless, 
supremely indifferent. He was worn with the friction of his 
thoughts, a never ending friction that would not let him 
rest. And to escape from it, to shut out those thoughts, his 
eyes sought something trivial, something material. He 
noticed the boxes on the chair. 

“More presents?”’ he asked and could not keep a grim 
sort of humor out of his voice, a note of cynical mockery. 

“Dozens more inside. I never saw so many salad bowls 
in all my life.”” She laughed mockingly. He felt himself 
flushing angrily. ‘‘You and Carol,” she went on in that high 
artificial voice 

“T hate salad,’’ he interrupted her, saying it furiously, as 
though he were a child of six vehemerftly protesting against 
a much loathed dish. How unutterably foolish—talking 
about salad! He leaned his head against a pillar and stared 
up at the vine high above Judy’s head. ‘What a fuss about 
nothing...” 

“Nothing?” the word was shot at him from Judy with the 
force of a bullet. He could feel her eyes upon him, question- 
ingly. ‘Do you call it nothing?” 

He shrugged. If he could only tell her how weary he was 
of it all. What did it matter? What did anything matter. 
“When you get married, Judy—” 

“I’m never going to marry,”’ she broke in, low and passion- 
ately. He lowered his eyes to look at her. Something in the 
force of the words caught his attention. Crimson color was 
sweeping over her face. Red poppy in a hot garden. . . 

He continued to look at her, his mouth taut, a glimmer of 
surprise in his eyes. Yes, everything was strange today— 
even little Judy. 

“I'll tell Carol you’re—she whispered, and started to 
move blindly past him. 

He hadn’t intended to block her way, but he was being 
swept along involuntarily by something outside of himself. 


Sceme unknown force was directing his actions. His 
arm tightened around her and he forced up her face 
his mouth was on her sweet, red, trembling lips, tightly 
tightly. 

She was so curiously still in his arms, passive not 
passionate, unresisting, yet tense—tense as though an 
electric current had galvanized her. And that was why 
he abruptly let her go, why he stood back from her with a 
short laugh and let her run past him—so curious was that 
extreme tenseness. 

He stood watching her white skirt flick through the 
doorway and vanish into the dim hall; heard her voice 
raised, shrill and unnatural. ‘‘Carol—oh, Carol!’’ Then 
blankness settled down upon him. From indoors came 
voices, the ringing of bells, hurried footsteps, all the com- 
motion and confusion preceding a great event, and that 
event, he recalled, the cynical line cutting into his face, 
was his wedding dav! 

Loyalty! Oh, this devastating sense of loyalty, he 
thought, as he slumped into a cane chair and stared at 
the flickering sunlight in the leaves. He should never 
have given way to that impulse, however; he should 
never have given Judy that kiss! 

The feel of her boneless young body growing tense in 
his arms was still with him; the beat, beat, beat of her 
heart as he held her, he could almost feel again. And in 
his nostrils still lingered the faint elusive sweetness of 
her. maddeningly provocative. 

She would think nothing of it. People were forever 
kissing at weddings and it meant no more than a hand- 
shake. He would be her brother-in-law tomorrow. Yet 
why had her heart pounded so tumultucusly if it were no- 
thing—why had she grown so tense, so taut in his arms? 

Life was forever setting traps. Hadn’t he walked into 
one when he had been fooled into thinking he cared for 
Carol? He supposed he had cared once, but then that was 
before he met Judy. After, he knew that he had had no 
conception of what caring meant. 

Until he had met Judy life had been placid as a mill 
pond, as placid and uninteresting. His engagement to 
Carol had only raised a ripple. Then Judy—that was a 
tidal wave! 

It was unfortunate he should have been bred up in the 
ways of loyalty and faith, that his feet should have been 
so firmly set in the track that he could not swerve aside 
even tempted as he was. There were many who wouldn’t 
think twice of breaking an engagement. But something 
kept him tethered in spite of himself. Early training 
hampering every movement he would make. He could 
laugh at himself, make ironic jests and see how futile was 
this sacrifice—and yet he kept faith. 

Noblesse oblige! 

He sat on, morose, apathetic, absorbed. 

Mrs. Adair stood in front of him her hands full of lists. 

“Why, Paul,’”’ she said, surprised, “I don’t believe 
Carol knows you're here. I'll tell—’”’ 

He stopped in time. He had been about to say: “It 
really doesn’t matter,” and now he made an effort to try 

and recall the reason for his visit; for the moment he com- 
pletely forgot why he had come. It couldn’t have been to see 
Judy; his mouth twisted in a mirthless smile. ‘‘Don’t bother 
her please, Mrs. Adair, if she’s busy,” he said earnestly, for 
now desperately he wanted to slip away without seeing 
Carol. 

“Here she is.”” Mrs. Adair slipped back into the hall while 
Carol stood in the doorway, wearing an old fawn pull-over 
and an absurdly short skirt. She looked white, he thought, 
and there were mauve marks beneath her eyes. But she 
smiled brightly as she threw herself into a chair. 

“Tired?” he enquired. 

“Oh, rather. Yet I haven't done a thing, really. It’s all 
this fussing—” 

He remembered why he had come and slipping a hand 
into his pocket he produced a velvet case and tossed it to 
her. She gave an exclamation of surprise mingled with what 
might denote pleasure if her voice hadn’t sounded so weary. 
Then silently she looked down at the diamond and platinum 
wrist watch. And he wondered if she liked it for her thanks 
now seemed to him not altogether spontaneous. As he 
watched her playing with his wedding 
gift, bending and unbending the flex- 
ible band between her cool supple fin- 
gers, it seemed to him her thoughts 
were far away. She did look pale—and 
tired. Her white beauty was almost 
eclipsed as though a shadow had passed 
across it, like a cloud crossing the 
silvery shining of the moon. 

He moved restlessly, coming behind 
her chair, looking down at the top of 
her head, then gazing off at the green 
vines. “I wish tomorrow were over,” 
he remarked, and there was unmistak- 
able sincerity in his words. He supposed 
it wasn’t what he should have said. 
He had intended to make some witty 
remarks about tomorrow—to accept it 
in a mood both humorous and light. He : 
had primed himself before he came— di 
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but it had all dropped from him. Those few moments with 
Judy had had the effect of a wet sponge rubbed across his 
mind. 

“Oh, so do I,’”’ Carol was agreeing. 
thing if 

“It was you who wanted a big wedding, 
behind her chair. 

“Did I?” 

There really didn’t seem to be a thing to say. He moved 
toward the top of the steps and paused there, uncertainly. 
He was giving her the whole of his life, surely, he thought, 
he could have the last few hours to himself. “You're busy,” 
he suggested, “perhaps I’d better be getting along—”’ 

She looked up at him with an appearance of distress. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry,’’ she began, ‘‘I’m so tired. I 
simply... ” 

“I understand,” he said with a slight inclination of his 
head, ‘“‘well, until tomorrow then... ” 

He tried to force a smile but he felt as he went down the 
‘steps that what he had achieved was a grin that might have 
done justice to an ancient gargoyle. 

As he drove away in the bright blue roadster, it came over 
him that he had made no gesture of affection—not once had 
he so much as called her “dear.”’ 


“I'd just give any- 


” 


he accused from 


AROL did not move after Paul had left. She watched 

his car vanish until it was only a bright flicker in the 
sunlight while relief poured through her. It was peaceful 
cut here now that Paul had gone and she hoped desperately 
that everyone would leave her alone and not come searching 
for her—asking her opinion, what she wanted done, what 
was her wish. 

She twisted her chair so that the tall back would serve as a 
shield from anyone appearing in the doorway and crouched 
down in it with a long sigh. She felt she would scream if 
anyone were to come bothering her with questions. She 
was at the very end of her tether. She wanted to forget for 
a few blessed moments that there was to be any wedding 
tomorrow. 

A more than usually violent ringing of the telephone 
reached her and she hoped it wasn’t for her. No one appeared 
to be answering it and at length in self-defense against its 
irritating insistence she got up and went inside. 

Someone was asking for her—wearily she replied that she 
was speaking. ‘Carol!’ came sharply over the wires, “don’t 
you know who it is?” 

Know? Of course she knew, but then how could it be 
possible? Wasn’t Dick Barrett in Europe? She felt as 
though she were suffocating. She leaned against the side of 
the door, the receiver in her hand. It was impossible to 
catch the words for a moment. She took a grip on herself 
and forced herself to listen. 

“I only heard when I landed. 
ately—” 

At least she could understand that. Her face flamed and 
she made no attempt to answer, merely putting up the 
receiver. The floor of a sudden seemed to be rising as she 
imagined might occur were an earthquake taking place. She 
put out one hand to touch the wall to steady herself. Dick 
—coming immediately! How? Where? Her eyes fell on the 
old pull-over—the dreadful short skirt—the abominable 
sandals. She must change—put on something decent. 

What? Everything was packed or put away. Would she 
have time? He had said, “immediately” and Dick’s im- 
mediate meant immediate. She fled through the hall and 
stumbled up the stairs in her haste. Thank Heavens she 
met no one to stop her with enquiries or questions. 

She darted into Judy’s room and grabbed a frock from a 
hanger in Judy’s well stocked cupboard. She had to burrow 
into one of her packed trunks to find slippers and stockings. 
Then back to the verandah, breathless, her face a delicate 
pink from her haste. 


I’m coming up immedi- 


OT too soon, for there was a bright orange taxi coming 
through the tall gates. Her breath came painfully. She 
watched Dick Barrett open the door of the taxi before it had 
come to a standstill at the steps and saw him thrust a bill 
into the driver’s hand—then he jumped out, tall and slim, 
with his soft grey hat worn at that [Continued on page 51} 
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Everything was so queer today with that wedding getling nearer every moment, and whenever she thought of tomorrow her heart commenced 
to beat quickly. She wriggled on the couch turning sideways so they would not notice how rapidly her thin silk sweater rose and fell. 


“Oh, I hope she would never do that,” and Mrs. Adair 
looked pained at the suggestion. “Eloping has such a dis- 
tinctly nasty flavor to my mind. How many spoons did you 
say, Jessica?” 

It was such hopeless confusion, thought Judy, and this 
mingling of an inventory of the presents with the prepara- 
tions for the wedding seemed so out of tune, like a jangling 
discord. It made such a dry business affair of it. She was 
afraid it was spoiling it for Carol and she wanted it to be 
perfect for her sister. She knew how Carol must be feeling— 
longing to kill off the intervening minutes between now and 
tomorrow—not caring how she looked just so as the time 
passed somehow. Oh, nothing must spoil it for Carol! 

Everything was so queer today with that wedding getting 
nearer every moment, and whenever she thought of to- 
morrow her heart commenced to beat quickly as though 
controlled by a pump. She wriggled on the couch, turning 
sideways from the others, so they wouldn’t notice how 
rapidly her thin silk sweater rose and fell. 

She began visualising the ceremony—herself standing 
near the altar—maid of honor! So near that she would hear 
ever? word, hear distinctly Paul promising to love and 
cherish Carol forever and ever, Amen! 

She would be near enough to catch the look Paul would 
bestow upon Carol as he spoke those words, see the adoration 
in his eyes as they rested upon Caro! now a pure white water 
lily in her white satin and tulle—Carol in white, the very 
personification of cool and delicate beauty. For even at 
such a moment she could not imagine Carol melting into 
warm excitement. 

Paul would make a speech, witty and clever, and everyone 
would laugh and drink a little too much champagne since 
that was the real reason why people came to weddings. She 
hoped they would laugh so much they wouldn’t notice the 
bridesmaids—in case . . . 

Another interruption. 


Couldn’t things be quiet for a moment? Would there 


never be an end to all this restless turmoil? Mrs. Adair left 
the room and then reappeared, speaking from the doorway, 
“Carol, darling, there’s the man from the florist’s to arrange 
the decorations. Could you show him how you want every- 
thing?” 

“Oh, anywhere.” 

“T’ll see him,” and Judy sprang up from her cramped 
position on the couch, hopping for a moment on one foot 
to get rid of the stiffness. She was glad to be released from 
the smothering confines of that room, glad to have some- 
thing definite to do. 

Carol was being so casual about her wedding; if she hadn’t 
known Carol so well it would have appeared like a pose. 
But even so it seemed to Judy it was a trifle overdone. She 
had heard Carol murmur several times: “Oh, if it were only 
over,” and the inflection of her tone had denied any joyful 
anticipation of the morrow. 

She could only suppose it was because Carol was so eager 
to be starting off alone with Paul. Judy’s red mouth quiv- 
ered. Starting off alone with Paul—anywhere! If it were 
her wedding, though, she thought, she would love every 
detail, even all the fuss and bother, remembering that the 
minutest preparatory details were part and parcel of an age- 
old ritual, the sacrament of giving herself to. . . 


T TOOK some time discussing the decorations with the 

florist. He had so many suggestions to make; and as she 
watched him finally drive away from the front steps another 
motor purred up the long driveway. The confectioner’s, she 
said to herself, idly noting the name on the side of the de- 
livery car. That would be the tall white four-layer cake 
that Carol would cut tomorrow. Perfunctorily she brushed 
a tangle of hair back from her forehead. Oh, how she wished 
tomorrow were over. Yet tomorrow over, how empty and 
purposeless everything would be. 

A messenger boy with two boxes tied with broad white 
satin ribbons materialized suddenly on the lower steps: 


“Is you the one goin’ to be married tomorrow?” he enquired, 

Judy laughed. “I’m only one of the bridesmaids,”’ she 
answered, taking the parcels from him. 

“Ah, gee, is that all?” he said witheringly. 

Judy watched him loitering down the drive, lingering, 
hopeful that he might be rewarded with a glimpse of the 
bride. She laid the boxes down on a chair. No need to run 
in with them for she didn’t feel like going inside. 

Cool and peaceful out here away from all the tingle of 
bells—door bells, telephone bells, bells giving out each such 
a jangling impatient note. Cool and green in the shelter of 
the Dutchman's pipe that overran the pergola. But if they 
saw her wandering in the garden they would say she was 
shirking. Perhaps if she stayed just for a few moments on 
the verandah and waited for parcels, at the end screened by 
the wisteria from the hot sun, no one would object. 

She tilted to and fro on the arm of a chair, looking down 
the drive to see what motor would come next. A small blue 
roadster swerved the corner and slid along the gravel, the 
sun gleaming on the nickel work, making it appear like a 
shining chariot. And as she sprang breathlessly to her feet 
she saw how the sun was shining on Paul’s head—shining 
in his eyes so that he could not see her. She must run and 
tell Carol, for goodness’ sakes to put on something decent 
and then in the shadow of the vine where it was thickest 
she stopped—waiting . . . 


S HE came up the steps Paul caught the slight move- 
ment behind the wisteria. The leaves wove a dappled 
pattern over the white frock and tawny head, but he knew 
who it was, even before he saw her. He had been thinking 
of her, so it was natural to find her there. He had been 
thinking . . . thinking. . . 
And now words refused to come to his lips for the moment. 
“Well, all ready for the great tomorrow?” Judy’s tone 
mocked him with its exaggerated lightness which made it 
sound to him artificial and not like Judy at all. 
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tional phrases—‘‘for his life.’’ And it was supposed that the 
best chance of safety lay in the presence of the woman for 
whose sake he had committed—again in her mind Grace 
Latouche quoted the doctor—‘‘this desperate act.” 

“One never knows,” that had always been her philos- 
ophy; but she was surprised and startled that Harry 
Warrington, of all people, should have committed this— 
Mrs. Latouche substituted for the doctor’s word another— 
“folly.” She had known him quite well—in Paris, in 
London, as she had known also quite well dozens of such 
young men. She was very sorry when, to her little house in 
Cork Street had come the agonized appeal from the dis- 
tracted mother; she had never hesitated a moment in her 
response. She was extremely sorry, she was also extremely 
bored, and she asked herself—Would she be supposed to sit 
for hours in this sick chamber? 

They were treating the whole thing as if it were sacred, a 
kind of ritual, and she (she smiled to herself), having an 
unfortunate kind of wit, wondered, ‘‘Was she the priestess 
or the victim of these solemn 
rites?”” Would the family 
continue to ignore her? The 
Honorable George Warring- 
ton shut in his study—the 
Honorable Mrs. Warrington 
shut into her boudoir. And 
what—she could not help a 
further smile at that—did 
they intend to do if the 
beloved Harry recovered? 

A maid brought in tea, an 
elaborate refreshment which 
she arrayed in decorous 
silence on a rosewood table. 

“Mrs. Warrington, ma’am, 
thought you’d rather have it 
here than come down to the 
drawing-room.” 

Grace Latouche smiled. 

“Naturally,”” she replied, 
and thought: “I suppose I am 
good enough for Harry’s bed- 
room but not for his mother’s 
drawing-room.” 

The maid was subdued to 
utter decorum, but Mrs. 
Latouche caught in her eye a 
feminine flash over the pearl- 
grey French gown garnished 
with knots of sarcenet ribbon, 
the heavy lace cuffs and fichu, 
the bonnet, the silvered 
feathers, the carved corne- 
lian garniture—all so differ- 
ent from anything the girl 
would have seen before at 
Warrington Hall. 

“Thank you, I shall do 
very well,”” said Mrs. La- 
touche. 

“And you are to ring the 
bell, ma’am, if you require 
anything more.” 

“T’ll not be likely to require 
anything more.” 

The tea was lavish—ex- 
quisite cakes, hothouse fruits, 
with filigree silver, embroid- 
ered linen; but she was to eat 
it alone. Mrs. Latouche was 
not offended. The maid, at 
the door, said very respect- 
fully: 

“Mrs. Warrington will be 
joining you, ma’am.” 

Mrs Latouche’s surprise 
was hidden under a casual 
“Thank you.” She noticed 
then that there were two cups 
and two plates, and she was 
curiously touched. It was 
always difficult for her to see 
anybody forfeit something 
they cherished, and she knew 
that Mrs. Warrington, in 
coming to drink tea with her, 
was forfeiting something 
highly valued indeed. 


HE lady entered. the 

other lady rose, and they 
gave each other a small curtsey. Mrs. Warrington looked 
steadily at her son, pulled the curtains a little farther on 
the poles as if shielding him from some visible annoyance, 
flicked at a speck on the coverlet and joined Mrs. Latouche 
at the teatable. 

“You have had everything you require, Mrs. Latouche, 
the maid has shown you into the other room where you can 
make your toilet and repose yourself?” 


“T have everything I require, thank you, Mrs. Warring- 
ton, but I have preferred to remain here.” 

“That I can understand, I also should prefer that we 
remain here. If we drink our tea quietly I do not think we 
shall disturb Harry, and I should like to be quite near, you 
know, in case—’’ 

“Certainly,” said Mrs. Latouche. 

Their glances just brushed each other. They were both 
too well-bred for their curiosity to have any offence in it. 
Mrs. Latouche thought, “‘She has never met a woman like 
me before, and I really cannot remember now when ! last 
met a woman like her. Yet I understand her so well. She 
looks fifty, but I suppose she is not so very far from my 
own age.” 

Mrs. Warrington wore a dress of steel-blue bombazine, a 
matron’s cap, collar and cuffs, a gold chain across her 
bosom. She was the type of whom people say vaguely— 
“T should think she was handsome once.” 

“It was good of you to come, Mrs. Latouche.” 





She was a charming figure in her frivolous Parisian dress of flow- 
ing silken folds, her furbelowed bonnet and rich laces. 


‘Not at all, Mrs. Warrington, I could do no less, as I 
remarked before.” 

“You will understand, Mrs. Latouche, that this had all 
been a very great shock to me and must excuse any defect 
in vour reception.’”’ She poured out the tea and added, 
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above the other woman’s murmured acceptance of these 
apologies, ‘“You will excuse my husband, he would have 
wished to receive you, but he is entirely overcome and has 
shut himself in the library since—since the accident.” 

“Pray do not concern yourself,” replied Mrs, Latouche; 
“T came here for one purpose only, that which you desired 
of me.” 

Mrs. Warrington handed her the cup of tea and took this 
occasion to look at her straightly—at the lovely face, the 
bare throat, the upper bosom above the rich lace, the 
auburn curls rolling over the fine shoulders, at the delicate 
fingers which glittered with too many and too large jewels. 

“It must have been a great shock to you,” she remarked. 

“Of course, Mrs. Warrington, I was very distressed; I 
knew Harry”—fearful of giving offence she slurred that 

over—‘“‘your son well, we had met in London, in Paris, and, 
two years ago I believe, in Rome.” 

“My son travels a great deal,’’ said Mrs. Warrington, 
flatly. “He is very young and has distressed his father on 
many occasions—’”’ 

“‘T understand,’’ inter- 
rupted Mrs. Latouche, 
gently. ‘“‘When I received 
your note this morning I 
knew I could not do other- 
wise than come immediately, 
but I am afraid that you do 
not quite understand the 
situation between myself and 
your son, Mrs. Warrington.” 

The mother glanced at the 
bed. The other woman was 
almost afraid before the 
courage and the resolution 
that showed in that look. 

“I must tell you, Mrs. 
Latouche, exactly what hap- 
pened.” 

“Is there any occasion, 
Mrs. Warrington, to give 
yourself pain?” 

“My pain is of absolutely 
no moment,” replied the 
other woman with a quiver 
of her lip. “I have to tell you 
what occurred. My son, 
Harry, interviewed his father 
on the question of yourself. 
He wished, as you must 
know, Mrs. Latouche to 
marry you.” 

Mrs Latouche shook her 
head. 

“No, I did not know that.” 
She was aware that the other 
woman thought she was 
lying. 

Mrs. Warrington hurried 
on with her narrative. 

“It seems, from what his 
father tells me, that he 
became quite frantic and 
violent at the first opposition. 
This is difficult to put to. you 
without offense.”’ 

“I never take offense,” 
murmured Grace Latouche; 
“It is hardly worth while.’ 

“My husband is a man of 
most rigid principles; I dare- 
say’—and this was spoken 
with an effort—“‘to you and 
your world, a narrow-minded 
and hard man, Mrs. 
ILatouche. He considered 
that he and I had decided” — 
proudly she associated her- 
self with her husband—“‘that 
this marriage was altogether 
unsuitable; Harry is only 
nineteen and you, Mrs. 
Latouche—”’ 

“I suppose,” said that 
lady, gently, “your husband, 
Mrs. Warrington, described 
me as old enough to be his 
mother. I was born in 
eighteen-ten, the year 
famous for the comet 
perhaps—”’ 

“You are older than my 
son, Mrs. Latouche, and of a different experience—” 

“I wish you would not disturb yourself with this recital. 
I can comprehend the whole interview so well . . . Poor 
Harry, I am very grieved. His father, I suppose, gave him 

the most absolute refusal?’ 

“I must admit that he did, Mrs. Latouche. There was a 
quarrel between them; I could hear angry voices, that is 
very uncommon for my husband is {Continued on page 53} 
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Grace Latouche moved up to 
the head of the bed. The young 
man was stirring as if from a 
natural sleep. “You see she 
is here,”’ said Mrs. Warrtng- 
ton. “I sent for her at once 
and she has been waiting by 
your bed,” 


GRACE LATOUCHE AND 
THE WARRINGTONS 


by MARJORIE BOWEN 
I llustrated by Henry Davis 


M.. LATOUCHE dropped the green damask 
curtain between herself and the sleeping youth. The nurse 
and doctor had departed with a discreet hush of step, look 
and gesture, which said distinctly enough, ‘He had better 
be alone with you when he wakes, if he wakes at all.” 

Grace Latouche folded her small hands in her lap and 
leaned back in the low chair; her movements were always 
graceful. It was a summer afternoon and this woman had 
always found a peculiar quality of tedium in English summer 
afternoons spent in the country. The blinds were drawn in 
the spacious, light, and exactly furnished bedchamber, but 
Mrs, Latouche could see on the pale squares of holland the 
lightly moving shadows of the trees without, and she 
visualized perfectly the empty space of the sunny park that 
surrounded Warrington Hall. 

Custom, order, tradition and conventionality lay over the 
whole place like a spell—to Grace Latouche like a blight; 
musing in the stately quiet of the solitary mansion set in the 
large austere park she felt as if nothing occurred in this 
establishment that had not been sternly regulated for 
generations. She was sure that the servants had been in 
the family from father to son, from mother to daughter, 
that the clocks were all wound at a set hour, that no picture 
or piece of furniture had been moved within living memory, 


They said he was dying for love of a sly and subtle adventuress 
—and sent for her to prove the truth of their words 


that Mrs. Warrington knew exactly what she possessed in 
her china closet, her linen cupboard and her still room; 
even a great tragedy, even the footfall of a possible sudden 
death had not been able to disturb the immemorial tedium 
of this English mansion on an English summer afternoon. 

Grace Latouche sighed. She had listened with decorum 
to the doctor’s solemn talk. 

“It is the crisis of the illness, we must be careful, his life 
may depend upon your presence.” 

These sentences hung in her mind. She knew that the 
doctor and nurse had thought her too composed; they and 
the servants had, of course, all been hostile. The master of 
the house she had neither seen nor expected to see; of the 
mistress she had had one glimpse. Mrs. Warrington (and 
Grace Latouche could estimate what the effort had cost 
her) had received her in the formal hall. Repelled by the 
cold atmosphere of the mansion, by the absence of the 
master, Grace Latouche had almost returned to her carriage 
and driven back to London, but the other woman’s look 
had induced her to remain. Mrs. Warrington had been 
weeping and her face was hideous with terrible grief. 

“Her son,” thought Grace Latouche, ‘‘and I suppose he’s 
dying.” 

While the footman took, with disdain she was sure, her 
parasol, her shawl, Mrs. Latouche had gracefully played 
with the buttons of her pearl colored gloves which fastened 
at the wrist, and, her lovely face shrouded by the plumes of 
her bonnet, had listened courteously to Mrs. Warrington’s 
difficult words. But the only one of the broken sentences 


that Mrs. Latouche answered was— 

“You will understand that we could do no less than send 
for you.” 

To this she had replied, ‘‘And you will understand, Mrs. 
Warrington, that I could do no less than come. Shall I go 
upstairs and wait?” 

“If you will be so good,” said the poor, trembling mother. 

And Grace Latouche thought, ‘“‘How cowardly of the 
husband to leave it all to her!” 


ALONE in the pale shadowed bedroom, Mrs. Latouche 
watched those delicate waving shadows on the opaque 
holland blind and the languor of her tedium nearly overcame 
her high spirits. She was a woman who loved activity and 
abhorred the kind of life typified in Warrington Hall. 
Never could she recall any time passing so slowly as this 
time measured by the porcelain clock on the mantelshelf— 
five minutes, ten minutes, a quarter-of-an-hour, twenty 
minutes, half-an-hour, and still the sick youth had not 
stirred; beneath the quilted and flourished-satin coverlet his 
outline showed rigid. F 

Grace Latouche moved the curtain again. He lay as the 
nurse had arranged him, flat on the flounced pillows. On 
his handsome face was that look of illness and dishevelled 
fatigue that is so pathetic on the countenance of extreme 
youth. His left arm and shoulder were swathed in bandages. 

They had told her that he had shot himself for love of 
her; the bullet had been extracted but pleurisy was feared. 

“It would be a fight’”—the doctor had used the conven- 
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In this penetrating discussion of mothers of 


daughters, she FeV sals her sympathy and understanding for the problems of 


THE “TEEN-AGE GIRL 


AD vcr why The Chatelaine should have asked me to 
write an article on the relations between the ‘teen age girl 
and her mother is, as Lord Dundreary used to say, ‘‘One of 
thothe thingth no fellow can underthtand.”’ I, alas, have 
nothing but sons. So what know I about the problems of 
daughters? 

Perhaps it was because I have written books about girls. 
But, as for girls in books, you can, up to a certain point, 
make them behave as you want them to. It is probably a 
very different thing with flesh and blood creatures. 

No, my only justification for cor plying with the editor’s 
request must lie in the fact that I was a girl once myself and 
have, I believe, managed to retain, even till now a very 
vivid recollection of what I was, and what I wished to be 
and how far and why I failed. For girlhood and its problems 
do not change as much from generation to generation as 
folks imagine. The outward fashion changes, but under- 
neath they remain basically the same. Therefore do I rush 
in where angels might fear to tread, unheeding the gibes that 
may be hurled at the perfect daughters of the daughterless 
woman. It is, after all, the easiest thing imaginable to tell 
the world what you would do in some situation in which 
you'll certainly never find yourself. 

Perhaps it is because of long association with a minister 
that I have a fondness for texts. Anyhow, I do like some- 
thing to tie to. So this article is just going to be a string of 
texts with my comments thereon. And the texts are just 
going to be certain things that have been said to me by 
mothers and girls at sundry times and in divers places all 
over Canada. For I want this article to be practical and 
helpful, dealing with the real perplexities and worries of real 
people. 

I am, of course, taking some things for granted. I am 
taking it for granted that your girls are normal and that, 
unless you have utterly failed in your duty as a mother, they 
have been taught certain basic principles without which no 
life can be built. That honest work is the finest thing in the 
universe; that it is better to lose than to win unfairly; that it 
is a cowardly thing to lie; and that the fundamental im- 
morality of the world from which most, if not all of the 
iniquities and immoralities spring, is trying to get pleasure 
and success without paying the price the Power and Wisdom 
we call God put on it—trying to get something for nothing, 
in short. 

Now, dear mother, let us have a little frank talk together 
about certain things that are troubling mothers today, as 
they have troubled them for hundreds of years. I will be 
candid with you and I shall expect you to be candid with 
me. Above all, don’t try to pretend to me that you were a 
model and perfect creature when you were a young girl 
yourself. You may have forgotten how silly and flighty you 
were in your youth. I think people must forget or else their 
sense of humor would prevent them from saying the things 
they do say to their children. Your children may believe 
you but I shall not. Which leads me to my first text. 


NLY a few weeks ago I heard a mother say to her six- 
teen-year-old daughter. 

“T never did that when I was a young girl.” 

I wanted to shout with laughter and I am sure it will be 
counted unto me for righteousness that I kept a perfectly 
straight face, not even winking an eye when the daughter 
looked at me as if seeking confirmation. But I said after- 
wards to her mother what now I say to you are you so 
perfectly sure you never did things like that? It seems to 


Do you find it hard to under- 
stand your daughter? Does she 
shut you out of her confidence? 
Do you feel she is ““boy-crazy” 
—thoughtless—selfish? Read 
this telling article written for 
mothers and daughters. 


me that there was a time when what “‘he’’ said and what 
“he” did made up a very large part of your conversation 
pardon me, of our conversation. This seems funny to us 
now, funny and silly because we have outgrown it. But 
remember I insisted on candor, wasn’t it a fact? And as for 
“petting” . . well, it isn’t an entirely new institution, 
is it? We called it ‘‘spooning.’’ Petting is certainly a much 
prettier word—so much gain for the cult of the beautiful. 
But tell me, dear lady, in this heart to heart talk of ours, if 
“he” never kissed you at the gate after he had “escorted” 
you home, and if both his arms were continually employed in 
driving the horse that drew the top buggy of the ‘‘gay nine- 
ties.” If you can answer “‘no” sincerely then you may be 
quite truthful in telling your daughter that you never did 
things like that. But I do not think you will be altogether 
wise. Because, though your daughter may believe you, she 
will think that times and manners—and men—have changed 
mightily in forty years and that you have no comprehension 
of her problems at all. 

“Do you then approve of petting?” demands a 
scandalized matron. No, I do not. But I cannot see 
any use in saying, “Don’t.” You must try to make 
your daughter see that to be an aristocrat of the body 
is as fine a thing as to be an aristocrat of the mind or of 
society and that anything which degrades to amuse- 
ment or habit that which should be consecrated to the 
service of love alone is a foolish thing to do or permit, 
because it means taking the third rate thing and losing 
the first rate. She must make her 
choice. She cannot have both. 


HE young people of today are so 
selfish and thoughtless,’’ mourned 
a mother to me recently. 

Selfish? Yes, they are. Just as the 
middle-aged of today are selfish; just 
as the old are selfish—and always 
have been. No more. Selfishness isn’t 
a matter of years. I have known 
many ghastly instances of selfishness 
in older people that wrecked lives and 
ruined careers. Selfishness is an abom- 
inable thing but for pity’s sake don’t 
imagine it is peculiar to youth. 

“Thoughtless?””. Ah, I grant you 


that. The young are thoughtless. Naturally. You have to 
learn to think. Nobody is born thoughtful. Your daughter 
doesn’t know certain things which might make her thought- 
ful. What is more, she has no right to know them. She has 
a right to her unclouded youth, revelling for a few brief, 
glorious years in thoughtlessness. They will pass all too 
quickly, dear mother. Don’t grudge them to her. Wouldn’t 
it be really nice if we could be thoughtless once again for a 
little while? 


Y DAUGHTER doesn’t tell me things—she shuts me 

out of her confidence,” was another mother’s plaint. 
Is that one of your problems? And if so, are you so sure 
that you are not yourself to blame for it? Do you remember 
the time—she was much smaller than she is now perhaps— 
when she came to you to tell you something silly or trivial, 
at least, you thought it silly and trivial. You laughed at 
her. And now you make moan that [Continued on page 32} 
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Exnotional ‘Women 


with 


‘W omen 


emotions, says this writer, waste 


their strength and can become 


an absolute terror to life. 


Do you endow the people 
you meet with emotional 
values they do not possess 
— and then feel heart- 
broken when you discover 
that they do not possess 
them ? If so, this article 
is wrillen for you. 


A WOMAN is as old as her 


emotions. 

Men, of course are the emotional 
sex, and if you ask me why, I 
answer that all the great emotional 
achievements in the world are the 
work of men. Great music is 
composed by men, great poems 
are written, great pictures painted, 
and where will you find any sight 
so emotional as a regiment on the 
march? 

But men hate and fear emotion 
because they know that to give 
rein to it is like playing with 
matches in a powder magazine. A 
certain type of woman capitalizes 
her emotions because she has 
observed that they will pay her a 
large dividend. These women 
refuse to take the men and women 
they meet for what these people 
are, and prefer to endue them with 
an emotional value they don’t 
possess. 

Thus wives emote about husbands and children, secre- 
taries about their lords, nurses about doctors, and chorus 
girls about juvenile leads, let alone flappers about movie 
idols. All this emotional wear and tear uses up the strength 
of these good ladies to no purpose, so that they have no 
reserve of nerve force left when it is actually needed. 


OT only the foolish woman sins in this way. A female 

acquaintance of mine, an intelligent practical person 
who earns a good income apart from what her husband 
gives her, as the saying is, lunched with me the other day 
and fell to discussing her four children. 

“I have no anxiety about them at all,” she declared, 
“because they are certain to do well. The boys are as 
brave as lions, and the principal of Claud’s school only said 
to me last time I saw him. . . The girls I know are beau- 
tiful, and have faces like flowers’”” (when is a face like a 
flower?) “and although only five and six years old respect- 
ively they charm men everywhere.” 

As a matter of fact the faces of these little girls make me 
ache all over, and Claud needs disciplining if ever any 
child did, but their mother is well away on a serial fairy 
tale about them that will never end. When her dreams fail 
to come true do you know what will happen? She will 
blame her husband. “If only Carruthers had been a more 
devoted and understanding father this would not have 
occurred,’’ she will say. “‘From every other point of view, 
Alice and Annie and Claud and Marmaduke had the world 
at their feet, but even they couldn’t overcome the handicap 
of a father like theirs.” 

I know Carruthers too. He is a simple, earnest, stupid, 
hard-working man who does things in a large way to a 
well-known bank. But his saintly life will not save him when 


over- cultivated 














his wife’s dreams about 
her little ones decline to 
materialize. We shall be 
invited by her to regard 
him as a cross between Nero and Robespierre. 

It wouldn’t matter if these women only poisoned their 
own lives with their over-cultivated emotions, but they also 
poison the lives of others. Carruthers, mentioned above, 
has developed an inferiority complex vis a vis with his wife. 
He is aware of no crime he has committed, but he simply 
knows he is dreadful, like a slug or something. He moves 
quietly and sadly about his own home in the unobtrusive 
manner of a moral leper. If you are ever asked to his home 
and see a rather depressed man going about among the 
guests performing little acts of kindness, with an air of 
apologizing for his existence—that will be Carruthers. 


OME years ago I went to see a young friend at his school 
about a fortnight after the beginning of term, and being 

in conversation with one of the masters I said: “‘George Z. 
looks pretty bad. What’s the matter with him?” 

“Oh” replied the master, “‘it’s only his mother. He was 
fit enough at the end of last term but it’s always the same 
in the holidays. She exhausts him emotionally. He takes 
about a month to pull round after it. He’ll be all right in a 
week or two.” 

There one had the vicious circle completed. Mrs. Z., 
believing herself to be unhappy, lavished all her love on 
her boy, as she would have put it. Unfortunately he 
belonged to the emotional sex. He wasn’t quite sure why 
so much love had to be lavished on him, but he, too, believed 
his mother to be unhappy. He felt he ought to do something 
about it, but he was only between twelve and thirteen and 
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knew he couldn't. He spent his holidays in a state of 
emotional conflict that wore him out, and Mrs. Z. spent the 
holidays in an orgy of lavishing love that left her exaltée, 
but a trifle exhausted. 

George Z. had a sister Geraldine, a year or so older than 
himself. Did her mother’s emotionalism do Geraldine any 
harm? Believe me it did not. Geraldine, a sturdy, normally 
selfish little girl refused to be upset by any nonsense on the 
part of another woman. She, on the contrary, made up to 
her father (another Carruthers but with more backbone) 
and coaxed extra frocks and dancing lessons and so forth 
out of him. That’s the difference between a boy and a girl. 

Women who live on their emotions become an absolute 
terror to life. I have known a secretary who would never 
see forty again, indulge in a perfect brain-storm because 
some other girl tock in his cup of tea to her chief, a fatherly 
middle-aged gentleman with grown-up children. She flew 
at the other girl, who became what is called upset, and then 
on the pretext that he had spoken harshly to her, a thing 
impossible in so kindly a man, wept over Mr. X, who also 
became upset, because he knew there is nothing to be done 
with a crying woman except kiss her, and as I have 
explained, his secretary would never see forty again. 

Women who live on their emotions are all pathological. 
They provide examples of what neurologists call “‘psycho- 
logical escape,” but it is hard on the husband, child or 
lover whom they employ as a safety valve. Sometimes these 
women actually make themselves physically ill to excite 
sympathy. The Victorian mother [Continued on page 71} 
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O* A sudden whim of temper, Emily 
Ardwyn leaves her home for three years 
and goes to enjoy herself socially in London. 
She returns determined to pick up the 
threads of her home life again, but finds 
that she has seriously menaced her family’s 
happiness. Ross her husband is burying 
himself in his business, oblivious of his daughters. Tania, the 
beautiful elder daughter, has been secretly married to Rodney 
Blakiston for five years. Blakiston engineered the marriage and 
told Tania that it was necessary to avoid scandal. She has not 
seen him since the ceremony. He has, however, come back to 
town, and is eager to have the marriage announced. Tania 
refuses, and Blakiston threatens revenge. He is becoming very 
Sriendly with Judy, Tania’s younger sister. 

On the same evening that Tania meets Blakiston again, she 
meets Larry Cardross, who ts engaged to Mae Langley. Larry 
asks her to drive down and see his country home the following 
morning. They are deeply interested in each other, and before 
they leave to come home, Tania finds herself in Larry's arms, 
The story goes on:— 


CHAPTER V. 


L. WAS Tania who came to her senses first and drew 
away trembling, dismayed, and Larry making no effort to hold 
her turned abruptly on his heel and went out of the room. 

‘A rising gust of wind tore round the house, whining and 
desolate in its sound, and Tania set her wrist against her 
teeth to stifle the sob that rose to her throat . . . That this 
man should have come into her life now, when freedom was 
beyond her power to obtain . . when already he was 
pledged to Mae. . . For a minute or two she stood there 
fighting emotion, then with a fierce effort she pulled herself 
together, grasping at the remnants of her self-control so that 
when Larry came back into the room she was mistress of 
lips and voice. 

‘“‘We ought to be going if you want to be in town by half- 
past six,”” he said in a tone elaborately casual. ‘‘Are you 
ready to start?” 

“Quite ready. It’s growing stormy isn’t it?’’ Tania was 
as careless as he. “I adore your home Larry and I’m glad 
I’ve seen it.” 

He made no reply and they had been driving quite ten 
minutes before he spoke again and then it was in a hard 
quick manner that made her realize what he was feeling. 

“This can’t go on—I shall tell Mae. God knows she'll 
think me a cad and I suppose she’s right—but I would be 
worse if I married her.” 

For a second Tania closed her eyes to shut out the vision 
of his face, and in that second she felt his left hand touch 
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Would no one come and rescue her by 
taking Mae away—this slender golden- 
haired girl doll with the heavy-lidded blue 
eyes and th2 heart-shaped golden mouth? 


her knee, seeking her own and almost without volition she 
slipped her fingers into his and the grip he gave them sent a 
quiver through her from head to foot. 

“Tania!” he said roughly, ‘“Tania—you understand I 
love you? That you've just wiped every other woman off 
the face of the earth for me?” 

“Yes, I understand,” she said very low. “Only—Larry 
don’t say anything to Mae tonight—not tonight—not till 
I’ve seen you tomorrow—” 

“I shan’t see her tonight. But Tania, we can’t go on 
long . . . I must tell her—it’s only playing the game—”’ 

“I know. But please Larry—don’t ask me questions, 
don’t say anything, don’t misunderstand . . . I’ve got to go 
out to dinner but just till we get home—” 

He glanced down at her, his face white and keen, his eyes 
gleaming. 

“You're the loveliest woman I’ve ever seen,” he said 
thickly, ‘“‘Anything in the world you like—tonight—until 
you've seen me tomorrow as you say. But after that I’ve 
got to tell Mae.”’ 

She nodded because something in her throat choked 
speech and they drove on under the clouds that were scud- 
ding up from the southwest over a sky that gleamed a rain- 
washed blue through the rifts, and she sat back in the seat 
beside him wondering if he would drive like this in silence all 
the way to town, not knowing he was wasting the only hour 
they would ever have together. 

As they drew near a long hill that led to the high ground 
above the river he suddenly pulled the car up to the side of 
the road and turning in his seat bent down over her, his lips 
seeking hers, his arms around her. For what seemed at once 
an eternity of bliss, and the merest fleeting second, they 
stayed, his weight half crushing her, passion storming 
through them both, and Tania,s tarved for so long, returned 
his caresses with the ardor of despair. Then at last he drew 
away, knowing his control was failing him and flung in the 
clutch with a jerk that sent the car bounding forward. 

They hardly spoke the rest of the way back, but as they 
ran through the suburbs Larry said abruptly: 

“Any chance of seeing you tonight?” 

“I’m dining with the Ferrises—and going to the theatre. 
No. I’m afraid not—”’ 

“Can I come round to see you tomorrow early? About 
eleven? Because I must see Mae quickly.” 

Tania nodded dumbly and slipping off her glove slid her 


hand under the rug and laid it on his knee. Just for these 
last minutes she felt she must touch him, must assure her- 
self of his physical nearness—the last minutes of happiness 
so cruelly brief, so wild in their ecstasy—an hour or two— 
less—out of all the days and years that stretched ahead. . . 

Mistaking her silence and the look in her face as he pulled 
up at the curb outside the house, Larry took her hands and 
looked down at her intently. 

-“Don’t look so unhappy!” he said, “‘It’s rotten, of course, 
what I’ve done to Mae—I’m ashamed but I should be more 
ashamed if it had happened afterward—and it must have 
happened directly we met . . . you know that and so do I. 
Good night my dearest. Do not worry. I shall ring you in 
the morning.” 

He smiled down at her and Tania went into the house 
thankful to be unobserved on her way to her room. It was 
late, she would have to dress very quickly and with all her 

heart she longed not to be going out, for she wanted 
to be alone to think and remember all that had 
happened, to fix indelibly in her mind the precious 
moments of the past day, so that in all the loveless 
future one perfect memory would remain. 

There must be some way out; there must, there 
must! It could not be possible that such unbelievable 
happiness was offered to her just to be snatched 
away. It was said that circumstances could be forced 
to one’s will, given enough strength of purpose and 
character and surely she loved and wanted this man 
with all her power. But how—how—and tomorrow 
he would tell Mae, tomorrow he must know the 
truth . . . what would he say, could he understand 
just what her ignorance and terror had been? 

Her little travelling clock struck the hour and she 
went downstairs to the hall and met there the butler with 
a box that had that instant been handed in for her, and as 
she took off the lid she saw a great bunch of white and yellow 
orchids and among them Larry’s card with the printed 
name crossed out and a scrawled message in pencil. 

“To my darling heart. Larry.” 

She caught her breath almost in a sob, and fastening a 
spray on her shoulder went out to the waiting car, meeting 
her father alighting from a taxi. Suddenly in this glow of 
ecstasy that surrounded her, she felt her heart touched in 
some new way, at the sight of him and stopped. 

“Daddy! Why didn’t you have the car?” 

Ross, his mouth hard and his brows frowning, started, 
not having seen her, then smiled and patted her outstretched 
arm. 

“Why Tania you made me jump! The car? Oh your 
mother has it—she’s been late at some bridge party. It’s 
all right.” 

“But I could have had a taxi. Two cars and you not 
having one—it’s absurd! You're not dining at home are 
you?” 

“No. At the Belmonts. Big party. You dancing?” 

“After the theatre. The Ferrises are taking me on some- 
where.” 

He nodded. ‘You look charming. Have a good time!” 
he said and went indoors with the touch of her lips fragrant 
and cool on his cheek. Lovely thing she was—pity not to 
see more of them, these children of his, so attractive and 
yet little more than strangers. He realized that he hardly 
knew Judy in any way worthy of the name, that the twins 
were as a sealed book to him, as they certainly were to most 
fathers in this hectic money-searching city. If only he could 
get away, put business behind him and enjoy leisure and the 
company of his family! Instead of which his money involved 
him in endless business, his affairs became more and more 
inextricably woven into the fabric of his life, and he was 
forced by his very riches to renounce all that he really cared 
for or needed. 


HE WAS nearly dressed when Emily’s maid knocked at 
his door and asked if he could come to her ladyship 
before he went down, and going into her room he found her 
standing in the middle of the floor holding out one beautiful 
arm to have her bracelets securely fastened, wearing some 
marvellous gown of bunchy taffetas, perfectly turned out 
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aus Me yl CS 


Lucien Lelong’s even- 
ing gown of black 
velvet trimmed with 
tulle is relieved by 
the vivid costume 
jewellery at neck and 







wrist. 


The Silhouette for Evening 


Evening gowns may be as elaborate or as simple 
as one pleases, so long as the correct 1931 silhouette 
is employed. It may be recognized by the demure 
bolero, the belted or tucked waistline, or simply by 
the subtle molding to the figure, as in the dress 
shown above. 

Skirts, of course, flow to the ground. The Grecian 
and Directoire influence is noticeable in many 
gowns. The Bouffant gown, with its “bunchy” 
silhouette, is definitely out of the picture. And in 
place of the fluffy shoulder flowers of last season, 
flowers when they are worn at all, lie sleek and flat 
or trail smoothly, often accenting the natural waist- 
line. White gardenias outlining the decolletage at 
the back are unusually charming, especially if the 
gown itself is of the dead white so fashionable this 
spring. 

The evening ensemble stresses a matching or 
contrasting jacket and costume jewellery which may 
be in daring contrast. 








Smooth bands of ribbon swathe this smart 
hat by Jean Patou. The flat bow and 
jewelled ornament present unexpected profiles. 


The Millinery Mode 


The toque, the beret and the halo—these are the 
models for the new spring hats—oh yes, and the 
skull-cap, too! Of course, it is a modified and quali- 
fied skull-cap, but it is worn very far back on the 
head, baring at least two inches of parting. One 
very chic model, for instance, consists of a pale blue 
skull-cap with a second skull-cap in black placed 
above it at a slanting angle, the two held together 
by jewelled clips. 

The draped hat, too, is favored—luckily for the 
woman with not-too-perfect features. It may assume 
the aspect of a halo, very becoming with a fiat 
flower worn half on the brimless crown and half on 
the hair. Or it may wing out on one or both sides 
of the face. The crown is in every case, however, 
smoothly molded to the shape of the head, 





An extremely smart ensemble by Worth. The skirt 
and cape are in plain brown material: the jacket 
in beige and brown tweed is trimmed with otter. 
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The jacket-suit ts the 
smartest thing for 
spring. This is of 
black ‘“‘Créperoyal”’ 
—by Jean Patou. 


The New Spring Colors 


The jacket-suit and color contrast walk hand in 
hand in the first Paris showings for spring. No 
subdued neutral-toned ensembles find favor. If the 
costume is carried out in one color, there must be a 
dash of daring contrast in the jewellery or the hat 
trimming. The all-black ensemble, for instance, may 
be relieved by a hint of vivid green—a combination 
which is the smartest thing out just now. 

Short fur jackets of beige, black or platinum short- 
haired fur are worn with skirts of brown, deep red 
or turquoise blue, for the first chilly days of spring. 
Later, fabric jackets may tone with the skirt or 
contrast. One of the freshest color combinations is 
navy or midnight blue and yellow. Where the 
jacket and skirt are of one material, the contrast 
may be obtained in the blouse. Crépe satin, printed 
crépe and shaggy tussoers will all be remarkably 
smart. 


Our Own Paris Fashion News 


Not content with general fashion reports, The 
Chatelaine has sent Miss Eustella Burke, the Canadian 
writer, to Paris and London, to report month by month 
on the new style features. These photographs were 
secured for The Chatelaine from leading designers, 
and will be a regular feature of the magazine. 
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Love CASTETH 


Illustrated by 
D. M. Patterson 


CT er small figure in scarlet 


woollies fleeing down the hill stopped 
abruptly and stared back up at the 
glistening toboggan. It curved and 
twisted shiningly from the top of the 
hill to disappear around a sharp bend 
farther down. 

She wanted frightfully to go down it 
and yet the thought of that swift descent filled her with 
shivering terror. Without ever having experienced it 
she could imagine the quick drop into nothingness, and 
mother had said— 

Well, what if she had, Rody thought with sudden, 
childish resentment. Mother always said the most dreadful 
things were going to happen, and they never did, and she 
was sick of the boys making fun of her. 

Irresolutely she paused. She’d go back, she guessed, and 
go down—just once. She turned her face toward the top of 
the hill and as she did so a toboggan full of shouting children 
started down. The little girl watched it come toward her, 
her great black eyes wide with fascinated horror. It swooped 
and rose and swooped again like a live thing. As it neared 
her it swerved dangerously close, and then, as she jumped 
back with a gasp, it flew on its way—down—down, careen- 
ing madly around the curve. 

For a moment Rody stood rooted to the spot. Then she 
drew a long, quivering breath. She couldn’t do it. She 
wanted to—more, she thought, than she had ever wanted 
anything in her short life. But she couldn’t. She turned 


by NAN O'REILLY 


Can a woman face life oan fear in her? 
heart and hope for any happiness? 


and ran down the hill as if to get away from temptation. 

She felt as if she had escaped from something. And yet, 
even then, at seven, there was that small, aching sense of 
defeat underlying her relief; that bewildered, half-awakened 
sense of failure that was to weave itself like a dark thread 
through the bright fabric of her life, and finally mar the 
pattern with its broken ends. 

But Rody, at seven, could not know that she had just 
made a momentous and devastating decision. She only ran 
as fast as her brief legs would carry her, trying to out- 
distance the jeering voices that still kept up their chant. 

The short winter day was drawing to a close. A thick, 
soft snow had begun to fall, and the little girl’s eyes were 
blinded with tears. It was no wonder she collided head-on 
with a tall boy coming up the hill, pulling his coaster behind 
him. 

“Whoa there, Rody Clinton! Why don’t you look where 
you're going?” 

**’Cause I can’t see,” a small voice wailed, as he set her 
upright. 

The tall boy stooped and peered under the mop of black 


Out FEAR 






There was something terrifying 
about him. “If you don’t come 
with me now,” he said, “I’m 
going alone—and I won't come 
back!” 


curls escaping from under the red tam. 

“You're crying, Rody. Why the 
weeps?” 

She waved an arm back toward the 
top of the slide. 

“They’re calling me names. 
you hear them?” 

They listened. Through the crisp air 
came the taunting rhyme, sung joyously by the group at 
the crest of the hill. 


Can’t 


“Cowardy, cowardy, custard 
Eatin’ bread an’ mustard!” 


“I wouldn’t go down the slide with Tommy Johnson. 
Mother said—” 

He grasped her red mitten in his big, chapped hand. 

“Don’t tell me what she said, Rody,” he grinned. “She 
wouldn’t mind your going down with me. You’re not afraid 
with me, are you?” 

She looked up into his happy, freckled face. Even at 
fourteen there was something comforting and reliable about 
Stephen Trainor. 

“‘No—no,” she said doubtfully. “‘But mother said—’’ 

“Ssh!”” he admonished. ‘What I don’t know won’t 
hurt me.” 

They had reached the top of the hill. Rody clutched 
Stephen’s hand more tightly as they faced the small boys 
still there. {Continued on page 56) 
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from the crown of her head to the tips of her exquisite little 
feet. And as he entered she said over her shoulder. 

“You can go Felice.’ As the maid closed the door behind 
her she looked at her husband, her expression no longer 
amused and good-humoredly critical of the absurdities of 
the world around her, but tense and frowning. 

“I want to speak to you,” she said in her clearest, most 
decisive tone, “Sit down. Yes I know we shall be late. 
Never mind. This is important.” 

He sat down, said: ‘“‘Mind if I have a cigarette?”” and 
looked at her expectantly. ‘‘Well?’’ 

“Anything but well. How long has this affair been going 
on between Tania and Rodney Blakiston?” 

“Affair? Tania? My dear Emily what in the world do 
you mean? What affair?” 

“Oh don’t be so stupid! You must surely know something 
about it! You heard what I said! Tania and Rodney Blak- 
iston. I thought they hardly knew one another.” 

“Blakiston? That fellow we met last night at the Brians? 
Said he was going on to the Plaza to dine? I didn’t know 
she knew him at all. Look here Emily, don’t get so fussed. 
Tell me quite quietly and as exactly as yqu can just what 
you mean?” 

To his surprise she did not break into an impatient speech 
but looked at him with narrowed eyes, her face perceptibly 
paler; then she sat down abruptly by his side on the couch. 

“Then you don’t know. He hasn’t been over here. Very 
well I'll tell you. I have just learned that five years ago 
when Tania was in England with my mother she went about 
a great deal with this young man preceding my arrival to 
fetch her home. No. Wait. Let me finish. Mrs. Brian had 
seen Judy lunching at the Ritz-Carlton with him today, was 
talking of him to me just exactly an hour ago saying he had 
telephoned one night to her son to borrow his car, as his own 
had broken down out in the country. Jack Brian took his 
car along and fetched him back to London about breakfast 
time. He had a girl with him and they'd spent the night at 
a very notorious place calling itself a country club.” 

“But good heavens what has all this gossip to do with 
Tania? What in—” Ross was on his feet, angry and indig- 
nant, but Emily cut him short peremptorily. 

“Be quiet Ross. Mrs. Brian was a little surprised I let 
Judy go about alone with a man so much older than herself 
and out of her set-—wondered if I knew he hadn’t too 
good a reputation. When we left her sitting-room after 
the bridge she came downstairs with us to the lounge 
and there across the room were the Ferrises and their 
party and among them Tania.” 

“Tania?” Ross exclaimed. 
Goon.” 

“Edith Brian touched my arm and said: ‘There’s the 
girl over with those people. The girl in pale green with 
the sable coat. Jack pointed her out to me a day or two 
after he’d met her that morning. Lovely isn’t she?’ ” 

“It was Tania?” 

“Yes.” 

“She must have been mistaken. Must have confused 
her with someone else.” 

“Edith is very accurate. Besides Ross, she would 
never say a thing like that about any girl unless she 
were very sure.” 

“But to you—you!” 

“She’s never been over here before. She had no idea 
Tania was my daughter. I didn’t let her know.” 

“Why should she mention it?’ 

“Coincidences happen so often that they are not 
coincidences at all but commonplaces,” Emily said 
curtly. “You needn’t be doubtful of Edith’s veracity. 
She’s that rare creature a truthful woman.” 

“Who'd give a girl away to the first acquaintance she 
met! Doesn’t predispose me in favor of her character!’ 

“Oh Ross!’’ Emily’s tone was frantically impatient. 
“Don’t argue! I tell you she’d seen Judy and warned 
me against Rodney Blakiston. That wasn’t gossip was 
it? And gave as her reason undesirable conduct that she 
personally knew was a fact. Then she saw—” Emily’s 
voice shook a little, “Tania.” 

“Tania!” Ross closed his eyes, his mouth twisting 
with pain, ‘““Tania—lI can’t believe it. I can’t! Tania is 
so fine and straight.” 

“She’s human,” Emily said wryly, ‘‘And she was young 
. . . five years ago. Are you sure she’s not seen this man 
during these last two years?” 

“T’m not sure of anything except that I seem to have been 
a failure as a father,” Ross said, his voice heavy, “But if 
she had I think I should have heard from someone.” 

Emily nodded; something of her customary assurance 
seemed to have returned to her now that she had shared her 
knowledge with her husband. 

“I'll find out that part,” she said, ‘I can. As for the rest 
—if she’s never seen him since it has probably disgusted her 
with that kind of folly once and for all.” 

“Folly!” Ross ejaculated and Emily threw out her hands 
in a gesture of impatience. 

“Yes. Folly! You don’t suppose she deliberately intended 
to break a moral law do you? Probably that blackguard 
told her it was quite a decent place and then made love to 
her till she was completely off her balance. He could—and 
he would. He’s the type—and an inexperienced girl brought 


“Yes—she told me. 


up as I brought my children up, wouldn't have the faintest 
chance against him unless she were as cold as marble. You 
say you've been a failure as a father—’’ she paused, looked 
up at him her mouth twisted in a wry smile but her eyes 
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suspiciously bright, “But what about me as a mother, Ross: 
Not so marvellous a result, eh?”’ 

He looked down at her, and his eyes light steel-blue and 
hard as ice, softened unexpectedly; putting out his hands he 
laid them on her shoulders. 

“We've nearly made a failure of everything between us 
but only nearly. Don’t let’s blame ourselves for the past. 
It’s no good.” 

She nodded and suddenly snatched his handkerchief from 
his coat pocket, dabbed first one eye and then the other and 
exclaiming: 

“I’m a sentimental idiot—we’re nearly half an hour 
late!’ broke from his hold and hurried to the door. 


pies CARDROSS stopped at his club on the way to 
his hotel; he was not due at his evening engagement till 
half-past eight and he wanted time to think over the thing 
that had happened and also what he was to say to Mae. 

That he could marry her now, was quite out of the ques- 
tion. He was determined to release himself at all costs from 
his engagement, difficult as it might be, and contemptible 
as he must feel. 

Three letters he tried to write but tore them up, and 
finally determined to do nothing till he saw her in the morn- 
ing—early, whether she liked it or not. He loved Tania, this 
girl whom forty-eight hours ago he had never met. He 
loved her with the whole strength and loyalty of his nature, 
and as he got up to go to his hotel, his head was dazed at 
the thought of the happiness awaiting them both. 

They would travel, but the Canadian ranch would be 
their real home, varied by long visits to England and the 
care and work of the estate there; children would come, jolly 
healthy babies and boys and girls growing up, and Tania 
would always be lovelier and more precious as the years 
passed, the centre of a home worth having, not merely a 
beautiful and luxurious building in which was neither happi- 
ness nor family life. . . 


The Farmer 


by O. R. WRAY 


Here is my temple 

Reared by my toiling hands— 
Home of the living God 

Out in forsaken lands. 


Here rings my chant of praise 
Greeting the rising sun; 

This hears the evening prayer 
When work is done. 


And of the temple 
This be the token— 
God is there always 
Where sod is broken. 


A man he knew greeted him by name and jerked his head 
in the direction of the smoking-room. 

“Hullo Cardross! Didn’t know you were in town. How’s 
everything?” 

“Fine!” Larry’s voice was joyous as his eyes. ‘“Hullo— 
what’s up?” 

“Only a visiting member having a row,” the other re- 
joined. “That fella Rodney Blakiston.”’ 

Larry glanced in at the room to see Rodney Blakiston, a 
little flushed and unsteady on his feet, holding forth with a 
middle-aged man whose round cheery face wore a look of 
profound discomfort. In Blakiston’s hand was a copy of 
“Town and Country,” and he was pointing to a full-page 
photograph, reiterating something over and over again, and 
as Larry turned away he heard him say. 

“That’s my wife I tell you! My wife! Beauty isn’t she? 
My wife—five years ago—” 

“Nice specimen!’ Larry said disgustedly turning away, 
and his companion nodded. 
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“Yes, Sorry a countryman of mine is behaving so badly 
here.” and the two parted, Larry to go on to his hotel and 
the other to his apartment. 

Meanwhile Tania at her theatre party was in a state 
bordering on hysteria, one moment swept by joy so incred- 
ible that she could hardly endure it, the next brought back to 
earth by the realization of her position. 

What else could be done except tell the truth? She could 
not allow Larry to break his engagement with Mae under 
false pretenses and she had no time in which to think out 
any plan of explanation or defense. The play she was w atch- 
ing might have been spoken in Chinese for all the under- 
standing she had of it, and when it was over she came to the 
sudden conclusion that she could not go on to the dance and 
supper-party or face the crowds and make inane conversa- 
tion. Even physically it was beyond her endurance, and 
despite indignant expostulation she made her excuses and 
drove home, enquired if her parents were likely to return 
early and then realizing that there was no way out, that 
she had to act for herself and by herself, she sat down at the 
library writing-table and wrote a note. 


Darling Larry, 

“I cannot marry you. I am married already to Rodney 
Blakiston. It was five years ago and I have never seen him 
since till the night I met you. Please come and see me. I 
must tell you the truth so that you can understand and 
help me to get free. I love you and only you always. Oh 
please come quickly. Tania.” 


Ringing her bell she told Carter to send someone with it 
to Captain Cardross’ hotel, and then exhausted mentally and 
physically she lay down and tried to sleep. 


NE thing only was certain, she must see Larry and ask 
him how she could regain her freedom, for regain it she 
would, let the cost be what it might. Rodney would no 
longer have a frightened ignorant girl to deal with but a 
woman who knew her world and knew, too, where the real 
and lasting values of life lay. He should not cheat her out 
of happiness any longer and if the price of freedom was 
publicity, gossip, even perhaps blame—then she would face 
it, assured only that her goal was infinitely worth all 
suffering. 

The maid came in with tea, drew the half-drawn 
curtains farther back, put her things ready and dis- 
appeared into the bathroom and Tania stretched outa 
hand for her tea and leaned back against her pillows. 

Sleep had restored something of her customary poise 
and courage. She could view even the necessary inter- 
view with Rodney without too much dismay, and 
Larry would, she was sure, understand the tragedy that 
had been hers when she told him all and would help her 
through all that must come to pass. 

She did not get up till after ten, waiting for Larry’s 
telephone call, for surely he would ring through to the 
house, would send some message directly he had read 
her note. He might have slept very late, the hotel 
servants might not have given it to him—in growing 
fear she bade her maid telephone and received the reply 
that Mr. Cardross had had the note personally delivered 
o him when he came in at two o'clock by the night 
porter. 

She rose then and went down about eleven holding 
her fears still in control. Perhaps he had gone to Mae 
first in spite of what she had said, perhaps he was coming 
to see her instead of first calling up . just as she had 
entered the big living-room thankful that she had not 
yet encountered any of the family, the butler brought in 
a note. 

“It was sent round by hand, madam,” he said. “A 
messenger boy. He said there was no answer.” 

Apprehension, unreasoning, violent, shot through 
Tania. Taking the note as Belton closed the door she 
stood looking at the thick cream envelope feeling the 
strangest distaste for opening it. She was certain in 
that instant that it was from Larry and equally certain 
that it contained bad news—yet how—why—with an 
impatient gesture at her own folly she sat down near the 

fire, slit the envelope and unfolded the sheet of paper it 
contained, and then as her gaze took in the few brief lines 
she grew rigid, scarcely seeming to breathe, unbelieving yet 
forced to believe, feeling that she was imprisoned in the 
throes of some incredible nightmare and read the sentences 
again: 


“Dear Tania, 

“I think we must have both been mad yesterday. At all 
events I was, and I am very ashamed of myself. Please 
forget all I said and believe I deeply regret it. Y ou cannot 
judge me as harshly as I do myself. I have already seen 
Mae and we have decided to be married on January $rd. 

Y ours sincerely, 
Larry Cardross.” 

Three times she read the short note through, at first 
stunned, then gradually returning to full realization of what 
it meant. She was aware only of one thing—pain. Pain that 
seared her heart and brain like the {Continued on page 64} 
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We feel that by constant saving and work 
and se'f-sacrifice we may be able to give 
our one child a fair education, but 
tremble to think what life would be with a 

second or third, 


Just One Baby ‘ 


= question is so often asked. ‘Is the modern girl 
too lazy or pleasure loving to want children?” I think the 
actual experience of one young couple will help to answer 
this question. There must be thousands of cases parallel to 
this, as the average young man unless he has a college 
education, does not receive a salary much in excess of 
$2,000 per year. ; 

When John and I were married in the spring of 1924 his 
salary was $30 a week. We realized it was not a large sum, 
but thought by careful economy we could manage nicely. 
Both John and I had received a high school education, and I 
also had had about two years at a private school, so we 
felt we had a fair amount of brains. 

We rented a furnished cottage in the suburbs for the 
summer months at a cost of $135.00, which averaged about 
$35 a month. We had a small garden, and there were also 
plenty of wild berries growing around, which we picked in 
large quantities. My husband out of his salary of $30 per 
week allowed me $10 for housekeeping expenses, laundry 
and ice. Any money that was left over from this was mine 
to buy clothes with, or spend in any way I pleased. This 
may seem a very small amount, but I got along nicely on 
it. and as I had my trousseau, I really managed to save a 
little each week. My husband had his lunch uptown, and 
I allowed him a certain amount per day for this out of the 
housekeeping money. We both kept accounts and knew 
exactly where every cent went. 

In the fall we rented an apartment consisting of living 
room, small dining room, kitchen, bathroom and bedroom, 
for $45. My husband had about $1,000 saved, so we were 
able to buy nice furniture, and pay cash for it. Our pur- 
chases consisted of a walnut bedroom suite, walnut dining 
room suite, and a very pretty reed sofa and two large chairs, 
which cost us altogether $600. As wedding presents we 
received a piano and a lovely walnut tea wagon, also a 
large quantity of silver, china and ornaments. I bought net 
curtains for the front windows, which were not at all 
expensive and yet looked neat and dainty, and dotted 
muslin for the kitchen, bedroom and bathroom. 

When our little home was finished it looked very cosy and 


dainty, and we were as comfortable and happy as could be. 
I served plain but nourishing meals, and occasionally we 
invited a guest. We did not entertain much, as we were 
both rather quiet and reserved and were not fond of much 
entertaining. Once in a while we went to a good moving 
picture, play or concert. 

At the end of our first year of married life we were free 
of debt of any kind, and had saved about $250, $150 of 
which went to life insurance. 

We spent our next summer holiday of two weeks at a 
farm house, which was beautifully situated on a large 
expanse of water. We were supposed to have boating, 
bathing and fishing, but the one boat leaked, there were 
practically no fish, and the bathing too dangerous to be 
attempted. As my husband received free transportation, 
and our board was only $6 each a week, our holiday just 
cost us $25. However, though it was cheap, it was far from 
satisfactory. 

In our second year of married life all the money I had 
left after paying household expenses and ice went for clothes, 
and I could not manage to save anything. I might say that 
I paid all church dues, car fare, and all other incidentals out 
of this money too. However my husband still managed to 
save about $250. 

Our summer holiday this year cost more as we decided 
to go to a little nicer place. We paid $12 a week each, and 
with other incidentals, our holiday amounted to $55. 

In the fall of 1926 we decided to rent a house, as a small 
guest was expected sometime in the spring of 1927. 

We managed after weeks and weeks of hunting to get a 
small house for $40 per month, with a nice lawn and garden 
attached. We found that we could not get a clean, respect- 
able house for less than this figure. 

We found there was a good deal of extra expense entailed 
in moving into a house. Our actual moving only cost $20, 
but we had to purchase several small rugs, a refrigerator 
and lawn mower, and other incidentals. Coal added $10 a 
month to the rent, which brought it up to $50. 

Finally we were settled, and we began to look forward 
and plan for the little one that was coming. [ think this 










A young mother’s 
answer to the pop- 
" « 
ular question: Is 
the modern girl too 
lazy or pleasure- 


loving to wish for 
children ? pers 2 


detailed financial 
experiences of one 


was our happiest winter. young couple. 


I made most of the little 

garments myself. assisted 

by a friend. Although I 

tried to be economical the little outfit came to over $75, 
and would have cost more, but. practically all the little 
bonnets, jackets, bootees and other knitted articles were 
donated by friends. This may seem a lot, but it included 
sheets, blankets and pillows for the baby’s crib. I got these 
quite large, as I thought it was more economical in the end, 
as they would last as long as the crib fitted the child, which 
would be about five years. I might say that the crib was a 
donation, and cost us only the price of a new mattress, 
which was $3.50. Our carriage cost $30. 

Then the eventful day arrived. To our consternation we 
were told that unless I had a Caesarian operation we would 
lose the baby, and my life might be forfeited as well. I 
had to have a private room, a day special for ten days, 
and a night special for two nights. My stay in the hospital 
was for nineteen days instead of the ten days or two weeks 
we had planned. My room cost $95, nurses, $70, operating 
room $10, anaesthetic $20, and operation $150, making a 
total of $345. When I was able to come home we had a 
maid for two weeks, which cost $17. A very kind friend, 
who was a trained nurse, took charge of the baby for two 
weeks, so that did not cost us anything. 

Well, we had our baby, and she was a beauty, and we 
were certainly proud of her. However, my husband could 
not help worrying that all our savings of the past three 
years, exclusive of insurance, were gone. But he cheered 
up when he remembered that the first year of her existence 
would cost us nothing. 

I nursed her for six months, though I had very little 
strength, and my husband had to do a great deal of the 
housework, as I was able to do little more than attend to 
the baby. At the end of that time she had not attempted 
to sit up, and we became worried about her. As my husband 
thought specialists were too expensive, I went to my family 
doctor. He was a very busy man and did not seem to want 
to be bothered fussing with nervous [Continued on page 69} 
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‘Women of the 


Wilderness 


Absorbing glimpses into the lives of women 


who live far up the old trail of the Cariboo 


During the hectic boom days, this 

piano was carried in by six men 

sixty-five miles over the old pack 
trail, 


by 
EDMUND E. 
PUGSLEY 


W sear is the spell of Canada’s frontier life which 


keeps many of her most interesting women moored securely 
to some lone outpost up to and in some cases beyond the 
half century mark? This is a question which we of the 
restless urban life are prone to ask but seldom have answered 
satisfactorily unless and until we are permitted to study the 
subject and her environment at close range. Then wonder 
ceases, often to give place to worship and to envy. 

Go as far as one will out along the old romantic Cariboo 
trail in British Columbia, stretching for approximately five 
hundred miles from Vancouver to Barkerville and no matter 
how isolated or lonely the district may appear to the casual 
traveller, he is greeted at each of the numerous stopping 
places or roadhouses by the calm and assuring smile of a 
woman. This may not at first appear surprising to the 
casual transient of the modern highway. Women go and 
come now in absolute comfort and convenience. 

But a little closer observation readily reveals the fact 
that these clear-eyed wayside greeters are not mere products 
of modern transportation. Indeed they are the very iron in 
the blood of these historical arteries. 


AME for instance a few of these stout, motherly hearts 

at random. Seventy-four Mile House would have been 
a dull place for certain during the past thirty-three years 
but for the bright, cheery smile of Mrs. Cunningham. Day 
after day and year after year she has stood in the doorway of 
that ranch roadhouse as stages dashed up with their cargoes 
of human freight and bullion from the goldfields, ready to 
give the personal greeting which only a woman can give to 
a weary traveller. 

There she found time between stages of oxen, horses and 
gasoline, to rear a family and attend to the multitudinous 
duties of feeding and clothing the ranch hands. There a 
daughter has matured to a state of proficiency with horses 
as to win a dozen different cups and several trophies for 
riding racehorses to victory. There a son has grown to 
manhood to shoulder the responsibility of operating the 
large ranch for her. And there still this splendid little woman 
greets the modern gas-driven vehicle with the same degree 
of welcome as she did the ox team of a third of a century ago. 
What is the spell that keeps her there, a hundred miles from 
a railway and three times as far from a city? 

Nearly fifty miles farther on, at 122 Mile House, live Mr. 
and Mrs. Forbes in the same building from which they 
greeted the traveller of the rocking stage coach away back 
in 1888. With roadhouse business decreased almost to the 
vanishing point, this rugged couple find more time to devote 
to the duties of the ranch which they still operate. Yet the 
spell of the Cariboo still holds them on and will very prob- 
ably continue to do so for all time. 


And but five miles farther one is still greeted by the same 
welcome face of Mrs. Wright who met stages and welcomed 
freight teams fifty years ago, at her ranch known as the 127 


ummm 4. 


These sisters have seen a mining town of ten thousand souls 
dwindle to less than a hundred—and still they stay. 


Mile House. Who would suggest that the rearing of a large 
family and the care of a cattle ranch for half a century 
has discouraged Mrs. Wright with life in the Cariboo? 

These hardy folks are but typical of the general indomit- 
able impression the traveller gathers as he progresses farther 
and farther along the historical highway. Reverting a few 
miles, we were greeted at 100 Mile House by Mr. G. B. 
Wright-Nelson who was born in this same roadhouse in 
1860 and is now retained as manager of the ranch of several 
thousands of acres by its owner, Lord Exeter. Though 
seventy years of age our host exhibited all the vigor fa 
man thirty years his junior, for his job is no light task. 

A neighbor of his, we were informed, last year left his 
ranch at Eighty-three Mile House long enough to take a 
flying trip to dine with The Prince of Wales as one of 
the owners of the coveted Victoria Cross. But the spell of 


Jack Thynne and Mrs. Thynne caught taking a minute's 
rest before their new cabin on One Mile Valley. 
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Mrs. L. Muller, postmistress and 

telegraph operator at Barkerville, 

B.C., whose hobbies are wild birds 
and flowers. 


the Cariboo will probably hold 
him for all time in spite of this 
signal honor. 


HEN away up at the end of 

the trail, where men in hun- 

dreds back in the early ‘60's 

followed the golden rainbow to 

Barkerville and Williams Creeks 

forming the picturesque mining 

town of ten thousand population, 

there are probably less than a 

hundred stalwart hearts holding 

forth today. Of these, approximately twenty- 

five are women, two of whom can lay claim to 

belonging to the boom-time days. These are the sisters, 

Mrs. Houser and Mrs. House. The former came in 1867 
and her sister in 1876. 

The boom gradually subsided as the gold was wrested 
from its gravel bed beside the town, and men and women 
melted away to follow other rainbows and prospect other 
fields. But of the few remaining these two stayed on. For 
many years the House Hotel was a popular hostel on the 
straggly street and in this same building we found the two 
sisters, the elder sitting contentedly chatting as she is wont 
to do often with her sister, when she drops in from her own 
home a few doors up the street. 

Both have raised families in this romantic setting, the 
children slipping gradually away to more fertile fields, but 
the spell of the Cariboo hangs over the heads of these grand 
old ladies and here they are more than content to remain 
until the last call, neither hearing nor heeding the beckoning 
wand of modern entertainment. 

True, each has made a single journey toward the great 
“Outside.”” To Quesnel some sixty miles down the road and 
thence to Prince George another eighty miles travelled one 
of these good souls some years ago to visit a daughter. But 
she was glad to get “home” again and settle quietly away 
from the noisy trains. And to the little town of Armstrong 
in the Okanagan once journeyed the other lady on a like 
mission. She, too, prefers her box flower garden up there 
a mile above sea level than all the great and fertile fields of 
Canada’s most noted fruit valley. What matter that trolley 
cars and skyscrapers, steamboats and airplanes have never 
entered into their placid lives? The spell of the Cariboo 
more than compensates for all of these man-made attrac- 
tions. For the Cariboo with its roaring streams and yawning 
chasms, its silent snow-capped peaks and natural meadows 
filled with bird and animal life was designed by a master 
hand, and only those fortunate creatures who have lived 
Within its confines can know of its spell. 

Across the winding street lies the once famous Kelly 
House, built by “Cariboo” Kelly of pioneer days. Here 
quietly catering to the needs of the occasional transient at 
the hotel or serving the residents from the shelves of the 
general store, is to be found a woman who was born beneath 
this roof in 1885, Mrs. McKinnon. 

One of Mrs. McKinnon’s most treasured possessions is the 
tiny piano in the old-fashioned parlor of this once famous 
hostel. This was the first musical instrument to be imported 
into the district in the hectic boom days and for many years 
enlivened the hearts of miners in the town’s dance hall. It 
was doubly appreciated by the fact that it was carried in 
by six men sixty-five miles from Quesnel over the pack trail 
for the sum of five hundred dollars. 


ete 


A THE Barkervilie post-office we met Mrs. Muller, a 
comparative “newcomer” in the district, being but 


twenty-one years as operator of {Continued on page 70} 
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Fish Values Every 
‘Woman Should 


Know 


by Helen G, Campbell 


Salmon, called “the king of 
food fishes” brings the tang 
of the sea to the most inland 


table in limitless guises 


een hidden in the depths of the sea! That 
was the lure which drew those first dauntless adventurers 
who wrote into the early history of Canada deeds of hard- 
ships and heroism. It was not a vision of smiling farmlands 
which beckoned, but the clear, icy waters which promised 
wealth. 

But the tale of those days of struggle has a happy ending, 
for nowadays though the sea still demands the strong and 
the brave, the fishing industry has lost much of its peril. 
Those who go down to the sea in ships have contributed 
generously to the development of our country, and the 
Canadian housekeeper reaps the reward of the fisherman’s 
labor. 

Many varieties of fish, differing widely in type and flavor, 
are on the market in surprising numbers, and the dietary 
importance of this food is becoming more recognized. Sal- 
mon, that gamy, silvery inhabitant of crystal waters, has 
been called ‘‘the king of food fishes,” and up-to-date can- 
neries have brought the firm, colorful flesh with its charac- 
teristic, deep sea tang to the tables of even the most inland 
dweller. Efficient methods of preservation have made the 
salmon an all-season food at a price within the reach of all. 
Packed and cooked as soon as caught, it comes to us with all 
its freshness and flavor, ready for use in an endless variety 
of ways. Not only does its convenience of form, its versa- 
tility and moderate cost recommend canned salmon to the 
housekeeper; it supplies food elements of importance, it is 
easily digested, and is suitable in the diet of children and 
adults. 

Salmon and other sea foods are excellent sources of iodine, 
an essential in the prevention of goitre. 
This disfiguring and distressing disease 
results from inadequate supply of iodine 
in our foods, and for this reason, canned 
salmon is a valuable addition to the 
menu particularly in districts some dis- 
tance from the sea coast. Salmon is rich 
also in calcium, phosphorus and other 
minerals, points emphatically in favor of 
their abundant use at all seasons. It 
may well replace meat in many meals, as 
it supplies protein and fat of good quality 
and in satisfactory proportions. Added 
to these advantages, it offers the con- 
venience of easy preparation and service 
in forms numerous enough to avoid 
monotony. 

Many salmon dishes suggest them- 
selves as menu possibilities. This de- 
licious product of Canadian waters is 
appropriate in the cocktail with which 
you may begin the meal, or it may be 


served as the main course. A variety of creamed dishes are 
delicious and if you have never tasted a salmon soup or 
chowder, you have a treat in store. Salmon may be used 
for canapes, those interesting little appetizers which are so 
popular with smart hostesses, and it may be the main 
ingredient for a variety of salads. As a filling for sandwiches, 
it is an old favorite which retains its popularity. 

There are several grades of salmon on the market, differing 
chiefly in color, the factor which most influences the price. 
The grades are designated by distinctive labels, and the 
intelligent housekeeper will familiarize herself with the 
brands and choose the grade most suitable for her purpose. 
For salads Sockeye Salmon—the more expensive dark red 
variety—is best, as the attractive color makes a pleasing 
contrast to the fresh green leaves on which it is served. 
This grade is advisable also for ‘‘open-face’’ sandwiches, or 
another dish where appearance is an important factor. 

It is economy, however, to purchase the lower priced 
paler salmon for combining with other foods in cooked 
dishes such as salmon loaf or escalloped salmon—for con- 
trary to the general impression, the salmon of less pro- 
nounced shade known as pink has the same food value and 
delicate flavor as that of deeper color. The careful home 
manager will find it good practice to keep on hand a supply 
of the different grades, each for the purpose for which it is 
intended, and frequently fitting salmon into the home menu. 





Canned salmon ts nutritious and suitable for any number of cooked dishes. 


Baked onions stuffed with a sal- 
mon dressing are delicious as a 
luncheon or supper dish. 
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Different sized tins are available. A 
small family may find a one-half pound 
“‘flat’’ sufficient for one meal, while for 
a larger number, a “‘tall” containing 
double the quantity may be required. 
It is well to have both sizes on your 
shelves. 

When friends drop in for tea, or 
when we entertain informally at late 
supper, there are many appropriate 
salmon dishes, which are appealingly 
zestful. Indeed, salmon is often just the 
thing, whatever form your hospitality 
takes, for it is relished alike by young 
and old. 

During the Lenten season, when we forego the steak and 
chop, fish holds first place in the list of hearty foods. Then, 
and on all the Fridays throughout the year, as well as on 
many other occasions, salmon will be found the standby 
in the preparation of meals, and there is hardly a limit to 
the number of ways in which it may appear to tempt the 
appetite and provide nourishment at moderate cost. 

Canadian salmon has an enviable place in the markets of 
the world. it is the standard of quality on the British market 
—a fact which is proof of its excellence. The wealth of the 
waters is being captured by the picturesque fishing industry 
to provide good food and contribute toward the health and 
prosperity of our land. 
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Canned Salmon Recipes 
Salmon Cocktail 


Flaked canned red salmon 4 Tablespoonfuls of tomato 


2 Tablespoonfuls of lemon catsup 

juice 14 Teaspoonful of tabasco 
1 Teaspoonful of horse sauce 

radish 1 Teaspoonful of chopped 


14 Teaspoonful of salt stuffed olives 

Mix all the ingredients except the salmon and chill thor- 
oughly. Place about one tablespoonful 
of the chilled salmon in each cocktail 
glass, and just before serving add the 
sauce. Serve with cheese straws. 


Baked Canned Salmon 


1 Pound can of pink salmon 
2 Tablespoonfuls of butter 
2 Tablespoonfuls of flour 
1 Cupful of milk 
1 Egg yolk 
1 Tablespoonful of lemon juice 
1 Tablespoonful of finely chopped 
onion 
1 Teaspoonful of minced parsley 
14 Teaspoonful of salt 
Dash of cayenne 
1 Cupful of chopped sour pickles 
2 Hard-cooked eggs 
14 Cupful of dry bread crumbs 
1 Tablespoonful of melted butter 
{Continued on page 72} 
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“Ta the college “W ho’s 
Who, i recalls a former 
school friend of Mildred 


ca | | 
Bennett, when we hac 
to answer five questions, 


we girls all remembered 
that to the first, “W hat 


do you like best?’ Ben's 
answer was, My brother, 
and to the last, “Y our fad,’ 
she replied ‘My brother. , 
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An intimate pen por- 
trait of one the most 


interesting women in 


Ca nada 


by 


LUCY SWANTON 
DOYLE 


THE PREMIER’S SISTER 


DB. SURE to put ‘Ben’ on your welcome committee 
She’s a peach with new girls. She’s so friendly.” 

Only those who have watched Miss Mildred Bennett stand 
in line to greet hundreds of people will understand why a 
classmate so vividly recalls the words of a Mount Allison 
College graduate about the New Brunswick girl they knew 

When asked what stood out most in her memory of Miss 
Bennett, a young matron, whose room adjoined hers at that 
college, said: 

“Her friendliness and kindness. If you want to know just 
how popular she was you have only to look through our old 
college journal and note how many times her name appears 
in it. I remember her first as a young thing in black with 
such quantities of burnished gold hair. 

“She was not among the girls who looked upon college as 
the beginning of a career. It was because her big brother 
wanted her to get a degree that she came, for he was her 
idol. When other girls quoted some famous man as an 
authority on some question, she would say most conclusively: 
‘My brother says . . . ’ While in the college ‘Who’s Who,’ 
when we had to answer five questions, we girls all remem- 
bered that to the first, ‘What do you like best?’ Ben’s answer 
was ‘My brother,’ and to the last, ‘Your Fad,’ she also re- 
plied, ‘My brother.’ ” 


Mount Allison College, which is linked with Dalhousie 
University, has sent forth graduates to fill many important 
posts. Among the visiting premiers’ ladies from all over the 
globe at the last Imperial Conference there were but two 
who were college women. Both were from the New World 
and both claimed the same aima mater. For not only was 
Miss Bennett a Mount Allison graduate, but Lady Squires, 
wife of the Newfoundland Premier, and also its first woman 
Member of Parliament, was an earlier B.A. of that institu- 
tion. By an interesting coincidence, the same number of the 
school journal which has several references to Miss Bennett's 
undergraduate days, alludes thus to the Premier’s wife 
whom she met when they were both the chief feminine repre- 
sentatives of their two countries. 

“At a Picturesque Pageant, a Temple of Fame, given in 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, Mrs. R. A. Squires impersonated 
Newfoundland.” 


ANADA has never had a feminine representative in 

London who knew her native land better than does 
Miss Bennett. Born in Hopewell, N.B., where four gen- 
erations of her family lie in its churchyard, both of her 
parents were of United Empire Loyalist stock, and she is of 
the ninth generation on this continent. From her maple 
tree embowered home on the Peticodiac River down by the 


Atlantic, Miss Bennett, after her mother’s death went to 
live with a sister in Vancouver. Visits to her brother in his 
Calgary home and also in Ottawa, brought her still wider 
glimpses of Canada. 

Interspersed with her trans-Canada trips were tours of 
the Old World, which have included the British Isles and 
Egypt and beyond to the Black Sea. Her first trip abroad 
came as a young girl and Miss Bennett says: 

“If I had any influence, I’d see that any one who could, 
should see the Old World then they were young.” 

Few young Canadian women have seen the Old Land 
under more delightful conditions than has Miss Bennett. 
In 1925 she was presented at court and accompanied her 
brother to the Canadian Bar Association meeting in London. 
Last autumn, as the sister of Canada’s Premier, she took a 
foremost part among the ladies of the Imperial Conference 
delegations. At the opening week’s brilliant banquet at 
Buckingham Palace, Queen Mary sat opposite King George 
at the centre of the gorgeous gold plate decked table; to 
Her Majesty's left was H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and 
next was Miss Bennett, whose dinner partner was H.R.H. 
Prince Arthur of Connaught. No ardent Canadian cou!d 
have been more happily placed than to have been seated 
between two such lovers of her land as the Royal Rancher 
of her brother’s adopted [Continued on page 86} 
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How Do You WAsH 
OUR CLOTHES? 







THE CHATELAINE INSTITUTE SURVEY 


(Please try to amvwer every question) 





1s all your fumily laundry sock doar at home? 
Uf not, what part of it is sent out to the leandry? .... 


Row many members io your family’ 


vere 











What brand did 





Quenthy poe seoeh jon Et Bo? 

Yellow bar 
‘Whe ter e ° _- 
Onps 
blakes 
Powder 

5. Check che form you are using more than you did a year aga. 
Yellow ber Chips Powder .. 
‘White ber Flakes: 

Why! 

4 Whar do you think mos effective in deansing? 
Abuedant suds Soapy solution. . 

7. Which breed of lsundry soap do you consider easiest on the hands? . 


© Whar brand of soup do you wie for washing colored fabrics? . 
D What brand of wap did you tas buy for sashing — 

Lance 

Rayon 


Voullem 


This questionnaire was answered by 
readers of The Chatelaine throughout 
Cenada, and the answers form the 

basis of this article. 


The Chatelaine Institute Board 
of Consultant Housekeepers 
throughout Canada report on 
their washing methods to the 
Chatelaine Institute 


= is going to be a new type of household article. 

Generally, as you know, The Chatelaine Institute tells 
you how to manage your household tasks to attain the 
greatest efficiency. But this month, we are going to do the 
opposite, and tell you how you do the washing yourself— 
that is, how scores and scores of vou, from Nova Scotia to 
British Columbia handle the old-time ‘‘Blue Monday.” 
Hundreds of women throughout Canada, have helped us 
prepare this article. 

How was this done? It’s an interesting story. 

Some months ago, The Chatelaine Institute, realizing that 
very valuable information can be obtained through dis- 
cussion with home-makers, asked several hundreds of the 
chatelaines throughout Canada to become members of The 
Chatelaine Institute Consulting Board. This meant, that 
on occasion, the Chatelaine Institute would send the 
members of its Board a group of questions relating to home 
management. The members undertook to answer these 
questions carefully and thoroughly. As you can readily see, 
the information we receive in the Institute from the members 
of the Consulting Board is very valuable to all our readers, 
and to the Institute itself. 

Some weeks ago we sent out our questionnaire, asking 
in effect, ‘How do you do vour laundry work?” We put 
nineteen questions to the members. 

From coast to coast, women considered this problem, 
measured the amount of soap they used, reported the 
details of their laundry work, and gave us most valuable 
information. Women throughout Canada gave this informa- 
tion with the idea of helping their sister chatelaines—of 
sharing their discoveries and methods with other women. 
This questionnaire is the beginning of a very searching and 
thorough survey on the laundry problems of the home. The 


Te your home laundering what type of soup do you wse and how much per week? ....... 


20. What day of the week do you wash? 

11, Es your warer sj pply hard or soft? 

12. hard, what kind of soap do you iad most effective? 60 cc... cus 

How tong do you wah clothes before washing them? 

14. De you use + power washing machine? 
Flectric What make? 


Gasoline Whee make? ... 





Water power What make? 
Hand power Whar make? 
15. Do you ase an electric iron? What make’ 
16. Have you an electric ironing machine? What make? 


17 Have you say particular system of handling your home laundry work. or any special ideas, 
lass oF suggescons which you think might be helptul w ochers? 


18 What rand of soap do you use for washing dishes? ....coe.ces . 
19 How much do you use for this purpose esch Week? ....cceess . 


NEMO 2-2 vecvesecsee © 00 cpnsee sunbieerstt 
(Please state if Mri. on Min) 


subject will be treated by the Chatelaine Institute in a 
series of articles, month by month, when washing methods, 
cleansers, laundry equipment, washers and ironers, and all 
that pertain to the laundry, will be discussed. 


[N THIS preliminary survey every phase of wash day was 
discussed. 

Here are some of the questions asked: 

Is all your laundry done at home? If not what part is 
sent to the laundry? 

What type of soap do you use, and how much? 

Which form of soap are you using in greater quantities 
than last year? 

What do you think most effective in cleansing? 

Which brand of laundry soap do you consider easiest on 
the hands? 

What day of the week do you wash? 

Have you any particular system of handling your home 
laundry work which you think might be useful to others? 

In all, there were nineteen questions, and the answers 
provided many interesting sidelights on Canadian wash days. 


BEGIN WITH—what is the favorite wash day? 
With two-thirds of the women, Monday is still the 
favorite day, for 214, out of the 316 women questioned, 
replied that they washed on Monday. Tuesday is the next 
most popular day; and it was interesting to note the large 
number of women who say they are doing washing in two 
shifts—household on Monday, and children’s clothing on 
Friday. One or two washed small quantities every day. 
But here are the figures: 
Those who wash on Monday, 214; Tuesday, 54; Wed- 
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nesday, 11; Thursday,6; Friday, 13;Saturday,2;Any Day, 18. 

Apparently very few women send their entire washing to 
the laundry, for in this survey only 10 of the 316 women 
sent out their entire wash. 

That is interesting, for it means that modern washing 
conveniences have made women realize the pleasure of 
doing their own laundry. A number of women reported, 
“With my convenient laundry arrangements, wash day is 
the least of my household problems.” 

The great majority of women who send a part of their 
laundry out, send out the household flatwork such as 
sheets, pillow cases and towels. Forty-six women told us 
they sent out men’s personal laundry, and washed their 
own at home. 

The next highlight of interest in the survey showed us 
that the use of powdered cleansers is increasing remarkably. 
A great many women are also using chips and flakes in 
increasing quantities. This is how the proportion of women 
answered this question: ‘‘What form of soap are you using 
more than a year ago?” 

More chips and flakes, 95; more powder, 75; more white 
bar, 41; more yellow bar, 33. 

Does your experience corroborate [Continued on page 75} 
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POACHED, BOILED OR SCRAMBLED? 


If that’s all you know of eggs—learn of these new variations 


by RUTH DAVISON 
REID 


Wrer the spring months bring the price 


of eggs within the household budget of all of us 
it seems that half the trouble of planning meals is 
banished. What shall we eat today—why not 
have eggs? But how shall we cook them? There 
seems to be such a wide gap between the humble 
poached, fried, or 
scrambled eggs famil- 
iar to all of us, and the 
“oeufs ala this or that”’ 
which we meet on the 
elaborate menus of 
hotels and restau- 
rants. But when we 
examine some of these 
dishes with the French 
names we find that like 
Judy O’Grady and the 
Colonel’s Lady they 
are all sisters under the 
skin. It may take only 
a bit of mushroom, or 
green pepper and 
tomato, or cheese to 
change a dish which is 
“just eggs” into a real 
delight. Too often the 
egg is considered as 
suitable only for breakfast—but there is no 
reason why it should not be the main dish of the 
luncheon, the sandwich filling at tea time, the 
hors d’oeuvre or entrée at dinner, or the hot 
course of the late supper. 

In presenting these recipes we have not at- 
tempted to make them elaborate, in fact many 
are extremely simple. All fancy names have been 
omitted and one can tell from a glance at the title 
what are the main ingredients. They are offered 
as suggestions for spring meals when eggs are 
cheap and plentiful, and meatless menus for Lent 
are still a necessity. 

Just how important is the egg as a food? In 
the first place one egg supplies about seventy 
calories. If you are not interested in calories you 
might compare it to other foods. In value it 
equals a medium sized orange or apple, or two- 
fifths of a cupful of milk, or a small pat of butter, 
or a medium slice of bread. The egg is made up 
of protein (body building material) of the same 
grade as in meat, milk and cheese; of fat, min- 
erals and water, but it contains no carbohydrate 
(starches and sugars). The fat is contained in 
the yolk—it is one-half water and one-third fat— 
and the white contains a large amount of water 
with the remainder protein. The egg is valuable 
in the diet, especially children’s, because its pro- 
tein is easily utilized by the body, and because 
there are in it three minerals, calcium, phosphorus 
and iron and three vitamines A, B, and D which 
are so necessary to a balanced diet. In addition 


Planked eggs make a very decorative dish, with 
mashed potatoes, chopped, cooked ham, green 
peas and eggs. 






Omelets, French and Foamy 


Cheese and Green Pepper 
Omelet 


Jelly Omelet 
Chicken Liver Omelet 
Spanish Omelet 


Scrambled Eggs 


Scrambled Eggs with Bacon 
and Tomato 


Scrambled Eggs with Rice 
and Curry Sauce 


Creamy Eggs 


Recipes Contained in 
This Articles 














$4014. Omg wo 00 
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Omelets are especially interesting be- 
cause of their infinite variety. Spanish 
omelet and jelly omelet are two favor- 
ites that are sure of success. 


Hard Cooked Eggs 


Creamed Eggs with Varia- 
tions 

Eggs in Mushroom Sauce 

Stuffed Eggs 

Escalloped Salmon and Eggs 


Poached Eggs 


Poached Eggs in Tomato 
Sauce with Sausages 


Poached Eggs with Ham 
and Spinach 


Baked Eggs in Cheese Sauce 
Planked Eggs 
Baked Potatoes and Eggs 





Tested and Approved by 
Chatelaine Institute 


"Whatelaine Magazine 


Strictly level measurements are used 


in these recipes. 


to these points in their favor eggs may 
be prepared in a large number of ways, 
many of which are very simple. So 
because of their food value, flavor and 
variety let us serve eggs. Before sug- 
gesting some methods of cooking them 
let us remind you that there is one pre- 
caution to be taken. Since both the yolk 
and white become tough and hard at 
boiling temperature, but are firm and 
jelly-like at simmering temperature it is 
obvious that high temperatures are not 
only unnecessary but are harmful in 
cooking eggs. 





MELETS are especially interesting 

because of their wide variety. Al- 

most anything can be added to them: 

meat, fish, cheese, vegetables, fresh fruit, 

jelly or savory sauces. They fit into the 

menu admirably as a breakfast dish, 

entrée, or main dish of the luncheon or 

supper. The sweet ones with fruit may 

serve as dessert. There is no need to 

consider omelets difficult or intricate to prepare. 

French omelets in particular are simple. We 

admit that foamy omelets do show a tendency to 

fall, but with some thickening agent added, such 

as bread or tapioca, they will remain puffy for a 

long time. The regulation foamy omelet, how- 

ever, must be served immediately it is cooked 

and any delay is fatal. The foamy omelet, as its 

name indicates, is light and fluffy. The yolks and 

whites are beaten separately and the air incor- 

porated in them is the agency which keeps them 

up. There is no other way that two or three eggs 

will seem to go so far. The French omelet is 

richer, of a firm texture rather than light and so 

will not fall, is easily made but does not make 
large servings like the foamy omelet. 

The proportions for any plain omelet are:— 
one egg, one tablespoonful of milk, one-eighth 
teaspoonful of salt, few grains of pepper and 
sufficient butter to grease the pan. A four-egg 
omelet will make four medium sized servings. 
The method of cooking a French omelet is as 
follows: 

Beat the eggs, milk, and seasonings until well 
blended. Heat an omelet or frying pan, add the 
butter, and when the pan is well greased add the 
egg mixture. Turn the heat low and cook without 
stirring. As it thickens lift it from the edge of the 
pan with a spatula and allow the liquid part to 
run underneath. When the whole mixture is 
creamy and firm increase the heat to brown the 
bottom. Loosen with a spatula and fold one half 
over the other. Cook for one minute more so it 
will keep its shape and turn on a hot platter. If 
it is a large omelet it may have to be rolled in- 
stead of folded. 

The method for the foamy omelet is as follows: 
Beat the yolks until thick, add the milk and 
seasonings. Beat the whites until stiff and cut 
and fold lightly into the [Continued on page 61} 
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Insignia of the house of 
Bourbon- Orléans, a cadet 
branch of the Bourbon house 










Enchantingly blonde and beauti- 
ful, with exquisite fair skin, the 
Duchesse de Nemours is the for- 
mer Miss Marguerite Watson, of 
an aristocratic Virginia family. She 
was a favorite in Washington and 
Newport society before the royal 
romance of her marriage to a scion 
of the house of Bourbon-Orléans. 


“Women of title must be always 
lovely.” Wherever this young 
Duchesse goes, Pond’s tends her 
fragile transparent skin, just as 
when she was a girl at home. 

**The Cold Cream is wonderful,” 
she says, “and the Tissues are the 
best way to remove the cream I 
ever found... The Skin Freshener 
is delightful to invigorate and the 


Vanishing Cream is exquisite!” 

Think how significant it is that 
women of wealth and title choose 
Pond’s in preference to all other 
beauty preparations. Cost is a 
matter of complete indifference 
to these women. Quality is every- 
thing. For in their prominent so- 
cial position a beautifully-groomed 
complexion is the first requisite. 

They choose Pond’s because 
these four famous preparations 
are the purest and finest obtain- 
able despite their democratic 
simplicity and modest price.They 
are marvelous to give the skin the 
perfect cleansing and protection 
it must have to keep it exquisite. 


Follow the four steps of Pond’s 


beautiful and chic 


monds by Cartier. 


oblesse oblige!” says the Duchesse de Nemours. “In Europe, women 


of title guard their beauty as they guard their ancestral jewels. They prize a flower-like complexion as an 
essential hallmark of race and breeding . . . So, no wonder I am grateful for my faithful use of Pond’s 


"7? 


Method to keep your own skin 
radiantly clear and fresh: 


FIRST— during the day, for thorough 
cleansing, apply Pond’s Cold Cream over 
face and neck several times, always after 
exposure. Pat in with upward, outward 
strokes, waiting to let the fine oils sink 
into pores, and float dirt to surface. 

SECOND—wipe away all cream and 
dirt with Pond’s Tissues, soft, ample, 
super-absorbent. Peach color and white. 

THIRD—pat cleansed skin with Pond’s 
Skin Freshener to banish oiliness, close 
and reduce pores, tone and firm. 

LAST—smooth on Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream for powder base, protection, ex- 
quisite finish. Use it not only on the 
face but wherever you powder... arms, 
shoulders, neck. Marvelously effective 
to keep your hands soft and white. 

At bedtime, always cleanse with Cold 
Cream and remove with Tissues. 


a tn on Pund’s every Tuesday at 5 P. M. E. S. T. Leo Reisman’s Orchestra, Leading Society Women. N. B. C. Red Network 


Gracious young hostess of 
Chateau Tourrande in the 
Haute-Savoie, this heroine 
of royal romance is both 
_ her 
frocks by Worth, her dia- 

“Valdy,” 
her dachshund (left, above) 
is her inseparable pet... 
Below,right, are Pond’s four 
preparations which keep her 
fair skin always at its best. 
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AMERICA’S YOUNGEST DUCHESS. e « 
HER HIGHNESS THE DUCHESSE DE NEMOURS 


















Senp 10¢ ror Ponp’s Four PREPARATIONS 
MADE IN CANADA 
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CURTAIN MAGIC 





The room which has a variety of windows presents a particular problem to be solved. 


By MARY AGNES PEASE 


Cy. are few things more depressing to a home- 
maker than to discover, after moving into a new place of 
abode, that her curtains which she had thought would “do,” 
fail to satisfy the demands of longer windows, and give the 
effect of last year’s pants on a growing boy. This state of 
affairs is especially disturbing when, as in the case of my 
friend Jane, there is very little provision in the budget for 
furnishings. Jane takes her homemaking very seriously and 
this failure of her curtains to live up to expectations was a 
severe blow. She told me, however, that when she had 
definitely made up her mind that new curtains were a neces- 
sity she rather welcomed the opportunity of adding fresh 
color and design to her room. Jane’s experience in curtain 
buying had been rather slight, but she had taste and color 
sense and had read much on the subject. 

“T started out,” she said, “with all the ‘do’s and don’ts’ 
of this particular part of furnishing neatly pigeon-holed in 
my mind, such as: 

“ ‘Keep in mind the patterns of the rugs, 
covering and wall paper.’ 

“ ‘Remember that too much pattern destroys a restful 
effect.’ 

“ ‘Don’t buy a fabric that does not enhance as well as 
harmonize.’ 

“‘*Keep before your mind the size and function of the room 
and also the key color,’ etc. 

‘But when I got to the shops, I was utterly bewildered by 
the multiplicity of design and color, and what had at first 
appeared to be a simple matter, became one requiring pro- 
found thought!” 

In one of the shops, a helpful clerk to whom Jane had 
appealed for assistance in making a choice, suggested that 
it might be advisable to try sample pieces of selected fabrics 
on the windows before making the purchase. Keeping in 
mind the wall paper colorings in her living room which 
consisted of buff as a background with slight touches here 
and there of green and rose, Jane selected materials in each 
of these three colors. She was sure that the gold colored 
rep would be the most satisfactory of the lot, but when it 
was placed against the window, it emphasized deficiencies 


furniture 


A homemaker with a elim purse discovers that 


dressing a mandow sca science and-en arty 


and shabbiness like a new coat worn with an old frock. The 
green material also seemed to have an unrelated effect and 
in addition lacked warmth and the rose sample contrasted 
unpleasantly with the mixture of henna in the furniture 
covering. 

“After these samples were returned as unsatisfactory,” 
said Jane, “I developed a ‘curtain complex.’ I looked at 
every window I passed to get ideas. When I paid visits to 
my friends I sneaked out a hand surreptitiously to feel the 
texture of the draperies, to determine if they were lined, 
if they were weighted, and how. I listened, hoped and waited 
for inspiration while my family and friends made sarcastic 
remarks about the naked condition of my windows. At last 
I had the happy idea of taking with me on my shopping 
expeditions fairly large pieces of the wall paper in the rooms 
for which I required curtains, and trying the effect of dif- 
ferent materials against them. This proved to be an excellent 
method, and, keeping in mind the larger-than-average bulk 
of my furniture, the shabbiness of some of my upholstery 
and the leanness of my pocket-book, I discovered at last the 
ideal fabrics.” 


R the living room a modern damask was chosen, the 
background of which was a tawny orange shade with a 
conventional design of leaves in a deeper tone and touches 
of black and gold. This fabric linked up properly with every- 
thing in the room, provided contrast, and added warmth 
and depth of color. Jane was so delighted with her find 
that she ordered immediately the twelve yards required for 
her bow window, quite forgetting that a patterned material 
has to be carefully cut so that the design will match in the 
different lengths, otherwise it may result in a zigzag effect. 
However more by good luck than good management, it was 
possible to get the four lengths evenly matched out of the 
twelve yards. 
As Jane’s apartment is on the ground floor, and her living 


room faces the street, it was necessary to have glass curtains 
as well as long ones to ensure privacy. These were made as is 
shown in the photograph, of a fine net which is obtainable for 
a very low price, and was attached with double rods to the 
lower half of the window only. This net had a faint orange 
tint which brought it into relationship with the color scheme 

For her bedroom which had a deep cream paper with a 
scattered design in pale blue and pink, Jane chose Madras 
muslin curtains in a geometrical pattern. To accompany 
them and link them to the wall paper colors, she made tie- 
backs of folds of blue and pink taffeta. There is great charm 
and wearing quality in Madras muslins which, after some 
years of obscurity, are back in favor again, especially those 
designed by Rodier. Some of them are in harmonious, fade- 
less colors in delicate shades. One which I admired par- 
ticularly, is so cleverly composed that it gives the effect of a 
faded stained glass window. 

Among the very new curtain materials in white and 
cream, are the embroidered voiles and marquisettes. These 
are especially lovely and for the work involved and the 
effect achieved, are moderately priced. Like many of the 
curtain fabrics, the designs for these have been made by 
artists. The curves, squares or angles are embroidered either 
by hand or machine with shining silver or gold threads of 
rayon which give the effect of embodied sunshine. One of 
this season’s brides is having her bedroom curtains made of 
the cream marquisette embroidered in silver and is using 
some of the material also to cover a screen and for boudoir 
pillows. Such lovely curtains as these should hang alone 
on the window without the overshadowing of outside drapes. 


MONG the light weight materials for curtains are 
theatrical gauzes and mohairs. Some of them in the 
natural color are embroidered with small sprigs of flowers in 
gay colors. These are particularly good as close curtains on 
glass doors. When used as sash cur- [Continued on page 68} 
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In Spain se beauty experts insist 


on olive and palm oils 
to keep that schoolgirl complexion 


\ 





Specialists in beauty culture—more than 20,000 
of them, the world over—agree on this one way to 
keep skin lovely. 


| "2 
Tejero advises you: “Massage a fine lather of A . 
Palmolive into the skin—so-rinse it off with refresh- , 3 
ing clear water—to icy-cold temperature. There! 
that leaves skin smooth, naturally fresh and lovely.” 
aan —- 
f “yr” ¥ 


. 







TEJERO, whose beauty 
salon is visited by many of 
the most important women 
of Spain. At right 4s 
shown the facade of Tejero's 
establishment. *) 
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_- i f -~- i Evidence of that schoolgirl 
ik %, A B: complexion is found over 
oN ik } and over again in the olive- 
oe a* ' i tinted, warm color of the 


a” . , : lovely Spanish senorita. 


ON'T think, just because nature is In 16 countries, women are told to “keep that schoolgirl 
so kind to sunny Spain, that the complexion”’ by the daily use of this vegetable oil soap. 

lovely Spanish senoritas can afford to Specialists try it in their own homes. They use it in salon 

neglect their complexions. Tejero, the work, Inevitably, they suggest it to their patrons for 

well-known Barcelona beauty specialist, rome use. The creams and other toilet preparations that 

will tell you otherwise. they advise are made of these same famous cosmetic oils— 

With the Spaniard’s fiery spirit, he olive and palm. That is the reason Palmolive harmonizes 
becomes indignant when his smart so well with their own treatments. 


Raber Simpeon ae eo clients don’t follow his advice. “How Simply massage a fine lather of Palmolive and warm 
Toronto, who urges * foundation dare you mistreat your complexion,” he — water into the face and throat. (Don't use hot water— 
AS ORE Cnn Tea. ences, when it is 50 casy 00 Use this that is apt to redden and irritate sensitive skin.) Rinse 
twice-a-day treatment ? with warm water, then colder and colder. Use that as a 
Treatment advised by more than 20,000 specialists basis for makeup. Never fail to observe this rule of 

You know the treatment to which he refers. It is stressed by cleanliness before retiring. 
more than 20,000 beauty specialists—the world over. Before all else P.S. Because Palmolive is so inexpensive it is the 


they emphasize the need of a pure soap and water for foundation —_ natural choice of experts as a bath soap, too. It protects 
cleanliness. And every single one of them considers Palmolive best. sensitive skin from irritation. 


PIERRE, of New York, ~ Retail 
whose fame as a beauty Price 10¢ 
specialist és international. PALMOLIVE RADIO HOUR—Broadcast_every Wednesday night—9.30 to 10.30 p.m., Eastern Made in j 

Time; 8.30 to 9.30 p.m., Central Time; 7.30 to ;8.30 p.m., Mountain Time; 6.30 to 7.30 p.m., a ] 

Pacific Time—over stations WEAF, CKGW and 39 stations associated with The N.B.C. red network. Canada 
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A ROUND-.THE-WORLD PARTY 
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The “saloon,” ordinarily the Hoopers’ living room had been decorated with paintings of world-famous spots. 


A cum 
doorbell, I found on the step a small boy, wearing a 
creditable imitation of a postman’s hat to top his 
ordinary suit. Gravely he enquired my name, then 
presented me with a large envelope, a long list of 
names and a stubby pencil—brought from behind his ear 
with the true postman’s touch. “I’m to wait while you read 
it,” he said, adding meaningly, ‘‘and I’ve a lot of places to 
go to yet.” Taking the hint to waste no time, I untucked 
the flap of the envelope, and withdrew a large sheet of stiff 
brown paper on which had been pasted, in tiny macaroni 
letters, the following invitation: 


Sally and Mary Hooper invite you to progress round the 
world under their guidance. Starting Friday, January 16, 
at 8 p.m. prompt from their apartment: returning 11.80 p.m. 
the same evening. 

This is a Progressive Letter. Please return it to the messenger 
when you have ticked your name on the accompanying list, 
and let S. & M. H. know as early as possible whether you will 
join the party. Everything provided. 


I found my name and address on the list, initialled it as 
proof of receipt, and returned everything to the small boy. 
That evening I informed “S. & M. H.”’ by telephone that 
I should be delighted to tour the world at their expense. 

“‘What are the Hoopers up to now,” I wondered, “and 
how does a progressive letter connect with a trip round the 
world?”- But those two girls always manage to stage the 
most effective parties, and I knew quite well that another 
jolly evening was ahead of me on January 16. 

At last the moment arrived, in a downpour of rain. The 
Hoopers’ door was opened by a small boy in a sailor suit, 
who relieved me of umbrella and rubbers before calling out 
importantly, “Stewardess forward please.” A little girl, 
presentably got up in a print frock, white apron and 
stewardess’ collar and cap, came up at a trot and took 
charge of me. “The ladies’ cabin—this way please, madam,” 
as she ushered me into Mary’s bedroom to take off my 
outdoor things. 
The men of the 
party were being 
“stewarded” into 
a small cloak- 
room, off the hall, 
by my young 
friend the post- 
man—this time 
attired in sailor 
togs. “Are you 
coming to the 
party?” I asked 


You can conduct your guests round the world 


in the space of three fun-packed hours 


him when I emerged from the ladies’ cabin. “Oh no, 
madam,” he said, ‘‘we are only here until we get everybody 
on board. Then we have to go home to bed.” I condoled 
with him, hoped he would get everyone safely aboard, and 
was then conducted by the door steward to draw my table 
number from a covered basket standing on the hall table. 
It was a white correspondence card with programme pencil 
attached, one side bearing a large number 5, the other blank 
except for the heading, ‘Your Score.” ‘Second on your 
right is the saloon, madam,” directed the steward—those 
children were certainly enjoying themselves! 

The saloon, otherwise the Hoopers’ big living room, had 
been denuded of its usual pictures for the occasion. Instead, 
the walls were almost covered by pictures and posters of 
world-famous beauty spots—the latter, I suspected, had 
been begged from a friend who worked in a big tourist 
agency. To save marking the walls, pictures cut from 
guide books, as well as picture postcards, had been attached 
one above another to strips of brown paper. each strip 
being lightly thumb-tacked to the wall just under the 
picture molding. Around the room were arranged six 
numbered tables, and at these, after spending ten minutes 
or so in talk and picture-gazing, we took our places, four ata 
table according to the number we had drawn. On each 
table was a pad of paper, a pencil, and a large pile of turned 
down cardboard letters such as are used for the old game 
of Word Making and Word Taking. 

“Now,” said Sally, “we are going to take you on a tour 








The door was opened by a boy in a sailor suit who took our coats and called “stewardess forward.” 


round the world. As we promised to provide every- 
thing, we must begin by getting your baggage 
together. First we will go to a leather shop and buy 
trunks, grips, handbags—whatever you think will 
be useful to you on the trip. At each table, will the 
travell€r sitting back to the wall turn a letter face upward 
so that everybody can see it. The first person to name an 
article, beginning with that letter and to be bought in a 
leather shop, scores one point and turns up the next letter. 
The traveller facing the wall at each table will please keep 
the score on the table pad. You are to make fifteen pur- 
chases and then stop. The traveller with most points will 
move forward one table, the one with fewest will move 
back. Mark your own score on the back of the card you 
drew when you came in, because when we get home again 
there will be a prize for the person with most points. And 
don’t dawdle, good people, ‘cause you have a lot of ground 
to cover in the next three hours. Ready? Then off you go!” 

Off we went. Our leather goods bought, not without 
mistakes and laughter, we successively purchased fifteen 
articles of men’s wear, toilet goods and notions. We were 
then told to choose fifteen books to read on board ship and 
to name fifteen things which we noticed while afloat. We 
then arrived in the British Isles, visited fifteen towns and 
enumerated the same total of famous sights to be seen 
there. These sights might be animals, well-known people, 
buildings, natural features of renown and so on, but they 
must be peculiar to, or specially connected with the country 
concerned. For instance, in the United States you might 
have Buffalo, Niagara Falls, or skyscrapers, but could not 
claim horses, waterfalls or big buildings in general. Leaving 
the British Isles we listed, one after the other, the chosen 
number of “things or places” seen in the rest of Europe, in 
Egypt, South Africa, India, China, Japan and finally the 
United States. 

By this time it was eleven o’clock, our various adventures 
having taken just under ten minutes apiece. The intending 
hostess could, of course, vary the time-table to suit herself. 
She could make her party a trip round one country only, 
could increase the 
number of things 
done in each 
country by add- 
ing the mountains 
climbed, rivers 
crossed, famous 
people met, and 
the like. The 
number of tables 
could be aug- 

{Continued on 

page 68} 
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TRew even finer 


and at DeSoreos 


lowest prices .. 


‘OG and up 


All prices f. 0. b. Windsor, Ontario, including stand- 
ard factory equipment (freight and taxes extra). 


Artillery wood wheels standard; wire wheels 





at slight extra cost. 


SOTO MOTOR 
of Chrysler 
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THE Six 





The New De Soto Six removes all 
necessity for accepting compromise 
standards of performance, appearance or 
stamina in a moderate-priced motor car. 
Here at De Soto’s lowest prices are 
such a generous abundance of these 
essential qualities that this automobile 
will stand searching comparison with 
those costing much more. The economy 
that begins with the initial cost continues 
through operation and maintenance. 
A larger engine, a new double - drop 
frame construction, a narrow- profile 
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of Canada, Limited, 


Corporation 
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radiator and a newly-designed Steel- 
weld body are among its improvements. 


New De Soto Six $965 and up, f. o. b. Windsor, Ont. 


New De Soto Eight 


The new De Soto Eight, companion car to 
the Six and slightly higher in price, also has 
been greatly improved in performance and 
appearance. The engine now develops 77 
horsepower, insuring more than ample 
speed and power, and smooth, vibration- 
less operation under all driving conditions. 
New De Soto Eight $1230 and up, f. 0. b. Windsor, Ont. 


CANADA, LIMITED 


Windsor, Ontario 









WHEN SHE SEWS A FINE SEAM 


by HELEN GERRARD 


The most successf ul 


dressmaker knows 
that the SUCCESS of 
her work depends 
upon the details of 


the seams 


| on arises from the 


need of putting two or more pieces 
of material together to make a 
garment. Wherever these pieces 
are put together there is a seam 
and the success of the finished 
garment depends upon the success 
of the seams. Not only must the 
seam be well made but it must be 
the right kind for the type of 
garment and material used. 

First of all there is a plain seam 
—the kind which is stitched once 
and pressed open on the inside. 
Here are a few rules for making it. 
First of all we must know the 
exact spot on which to stitch. 
The pattern usually tells or indi- 
cates in some manner just how far 
from the edge it is to be and this line should be marked. On 
cotton material the line may be marked with a tracing wheel, 
one of which every sewer should possess. When tracing the 





Fig. 1. 
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line the table, unless it is a sewing table and cannot be 
harmed, should be protected either with a board or several 
thicknesses of heavy paper. 

On silk materials the seam line must be marked with 
tailor tacks or a line of basting. On wool materials one uses 
tailor tacks or tailor’s chalk which may be procured at the 
notion counter of any large shop. 

When the seam line has been marked in some manner the 
two pieces of material are put together with the wrong sides 
out. In order to keep them in place while basting they 
should be pinned together. The pins are put in at right 
angles to the edge with a small stitch at the seam line, (Fig. 1) 
and of course the seam line of one piece is matching the 
seam line of the other. It will be found, too, that a fine 
brass pin is much more satisfactory to work with than a 
very coarse common one which nine times out of ten has a 


Fig. 2. 
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poor point. The pins are put in at right angles so that they 
will not be in the way when one is basting. 

The basting is put in exactly on the seam line. The uneven 
basting (Fig. 2) has been proved the best. Keep the material 
flat and take two or three small stitches close together and 
pull the thread up. Leave a space, sometimes quite a large 
one may be left when the seam is made on the grain of the 
material, and take two more little stitches. While basting 
the right hand should be resting on table or knee and the 
left one holding the material firm and flat. If you want a 
nice garment never try to stitch your seam without first 
basting. 


Now comes the stitching. If your garment is made of 





cotton material use fine cotton thread No. 70 to No. 100. 
Anything coarser than No. 70 is not suitable for stitching 
on wearing apparel. For silk or wool material, use silk 
thread. Thread up the machine and test the stitching on a 
double piece of the same material as the garment. See that 
the stitch is not too long or too fine and that the tension 
is adjusted so that the stitching leaves the material flat. 
If the tension is too loose there will be loops of thread on 
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the under side which, of course, must also be avoided. 
Before placing the material underneath the presser foot, 
see that both top and bottom threads are underneath and 
at the back of the presser foot. There are two reasons for 
having them in this position: they are out of the way and 
will not tangle in the stitching and if it is necessary to tie 
them later on they will be there ready for tying. The stitch- 
ing should be kept as close as possible to the basting but not 
on it as this might cause the stitching thread to break when 
the basting is pulled out. When finished stitching remove 
the basting thread. A stitching on silk material may be 
flattened a bit by drawing between the nails of the right 
thumb and finger. 

Now the seam must be trimmed but first of all one must 
decide what is to be done to the edge. When finished the 
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More and more the well- 

dressed woman is making 

her own frocks to suit her 
individual style. 


seam should be *x-inch wide. If 
the edges are to be overcast (Fig. 
3) it may be trimmed off to this 
amount. For other finishes '.-inch 
more should be allowed. Woo! 
material, if it does not fray may 
be pinked (Fig. 4) but this does 
not do for cotton or silk. The best 
way to do these seams is to turn 
the edge back ',y-inch (Fig. 5 
and run by hand with small 
stitches. 

When the edges are finished the 
seam must be pressed open. For 
cotton and wool materials first 
moisten the centre of the seam or 
put a damp cloth between the iron 
and the material. Sometimes a 
little moisture may be used on 
silk but usually it is not necessary. 
Never attempt it however without 
trying water on a scrap of the silk 
first to see if it marks it. The 
seams of course should always be 
pressed before going on further 
with the garment. 

These so called plain seams are 
used on all outer clothing, with 
the exception of dresses made of sheer cotton material such 
as voile when a French seam is used. The seams on a geor- 
gette or chiffon dress are stitched once and trimmed off to 


14-inch, the two edges rolled together and whipped with 
stitches about 14-inch apart (Fig. 6). 


The French Seam 


As for the plain seam, so must the seam line for the French 
seam be marked, pinned and basted only this time the right 
side of the material is placed on the outside. The stitching 
is put about 3¢-inch outside the basting, the seam trimmed 
off to !¢-inch and turned over and basted again on the 


Fig. 6. 





marked line, which will have been marked in all probability 
with a tracing as French seams are seldom made on any- 
thing but cotton materials. Stitch as close to the basting as 
possible. If your seam is a good one it will not be wider than 
14-inch and on fine material it should be less. It should of 
course be an even width the whole way along and there 
should be no raw edges showing on the right side. If there 
are raw edges the trimming of the seam has probably not 
been done carefully enough. The first stitching should be 
on the very edge of the seam. Creasing the seam open on 
the upper side after the first stitching helps to get it there. 
The French seam (Fig. 7) is used on most types of under- 
wear and on tiny children’s garments [Con/inued on page 49} 
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A Simplified Ciné-Kodak...low in 
price...avd sold on easy terms 


Home movies are not a rich man’s hobby... 
something you would like to have but think you 


can’t afford. 


Eastman has so simplified the motion picture 
camera that today a Ciné-Kodak can be bought 
for as little as $85, case included. It’s the new 
Model M, illustrated above... the lightest camera 
ever made for 100 feet of 16 mm. film. Comes with 
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The new Ciné- 
Kodak, Model K (at 
right) is in brown, 
gray, black or blue, 
with case to match. 
Price .. . $125 with 
f.3.5 lens; $165 with 
f.1.9 lens. Koda- 
scope projectors as 
low as $70, 
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4.3.5 lens and a special attachment for close-ups. 


No focusing required. You just aim your camera 
and press a lever... that’s all there is toit. You 
get crisp, clear movies... sparkling with quality 
... alive with action... the first time you try. 


Developing by Eastman experts is included in 
the price of the film. Your reels come back to you 
promptly, ready to show in your home. 


Turn the switch of your Kodascope projector. 
hen sit back in the quiet of your darkened living 
room and enjoy the movies you made yourself. 


If you haven’t made a movie, you’ve missed one 
of the biggest thrills in life. Get acquainted with 
this new form of home entertainment. Stop in 
at your Ciné-Kodak dealer’s and ask him about 
Ciné-Kodak Model M. You can get a complete 
outfit for a small down payment and easy terms. 





Only SH 


new Home Movie Camera 


What a thrill! There before you on the silver screen 
are your own children, laughing and rollicking .. 
every smile, every gesture as real as life itself. 


Mail coupon for 
FREE HOME MOVIE BOOKLET 


CanapiAn Kopak Co., Limirep., Toronto 9, Ontario. 


Please send me FREE illustrated booklet telling me how I can 
easily make my own movies. 


Name— — ee — ek 
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Homes today have 
less floor space than 
the houses of even a 
few years ago, so 
space-saving features 
are of great import - 


ance in furniture. 
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Furniture of Canadian woods, 
French Provincial in design 
and character is grouped grace- 
fully to create a harmonious 
atmosphere in this combination 
living and dining room. 





MODERNITY IN FURNISHING 


by Helen G. Campbell 


IN. developments in furniture design are of interest 
to The Chatelaine Institute and to the many readers who 
look to this department for suggestion and counsel. 

Evidence of the homemaker’s interest in the subject was 
demonstrated by the numerous letters which came to this 
office, following our articles illustrating the Chatelaine 
Institute dining room. While these articles appeared some 
months ago, requests for detailed descriptions of the various 
pieces are still being received. 

In studying the requirements of the modern home, certain 
features seem imperative—homes today have less floor space 
and less wall space than the homes of even a few years ago, 
and for that reason, space-saving features are of great im- 
portance. The combination living room and dining room, 
popular in many apartments and smaller homes, demands 

new style ideas to 
create an attractive 


and harmonious 


ensemble. Bedroom 


Deep cedar-lined 

drawers can be used 

for storing blankets 
and linens 





furniture also offers opportunity for interesting readjust- 
ments in design. Not only are many bedrooms smaller than 
formerly, but clothing, nowadays, requires less dresser 
drawer space. 

At the furniture exhibitions a few weeks ago, Canadian 
manufacturers demonstrated their appreciation of the 
housekeeper’s needs and their ingenuity in meeting modern 
requirements. Among the new and appropriate designs for 
combination living room and dining room is the suite illus- 
trated above. It is French Provincial in character, with 
refectory type of table, ladder back chairs and open dresser. 
A convenient server is included and the purchaser has a 
choice of appropriate living room pieces: armchair, settee or 
chesterfield. This suite, manufactured by The North Ameri- 
can Furniture Company is well constructed of Canadian 
woods and upholstered in bright, cheerful coverings. 

The Chateau suite, made by The Jacques Furniture Com- 
pany incorporates several radical changes in bedroom furni- 
ture design. Space saving is its outstanding characteristic, 
but grace of line and finish are not sacrificed. There are, in 
all, six pieces, each featuring new ideas. 

The chiffonier is replaced by a ‘‘maneau,"’ more compact 
and more completely meeting the storage needs for men’s 


The Chateau suite incorporates 
many space-saving features. 


apparel. The drawers are conveniently divided into com- 
partments for shirts, collars, ties, socks and other articles. 
Everything—from collar buttons to dress shirts—-has a 
place all its own, and each section is as neatly labelled as an 
office filing cabinet. 

The dressing table is called the “femineau."’ The flat top 
has a hinged mirror which opens back, revealing a drawer 
where toilet articles and beauty requisites are all within 
reach, but out of sight when the toilet is completed and the 
top closed. There is no dresser in this suite, but a number of 
well planned drawers on either side take care of jewellery, 
gloves, handkerchiefs and hosiery. There are several deeper 
drawers for lingerie and other garments. 

The bench accompanying this dresser stores shoes and 
slippers, easily accessible when the }Continued on page 51} 





A new and convenient 

dressing table,with 

hinged lid and suitable 

compartments for tart- 
ous articles 
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Miss Katherine 


Cookery Authority, 


Canadian 





MAGIC 


KING POWDER 


“hy oe appearance, health value 

and economy should all be con- 
sidered when selecting ingredients for 
cooked dishes,’’ says Miss Katherine M. 
Caldwell, cookery authority of the Cana- 
dian Home Journal, Toronto. 


*‘For that reason, I use and approve 
Magic Baking Powder because I know it 
is pure and free from harmful ingredients, 
and because experience has taught me 
that it does make all baked dishes look 
and taste better.”” 


Magic Baking Powder is used almost 
exclusively by dietitians in public 
institutions, cooking schools, and a 
recent Dominion-wide investigation 
proved that 3 out of every 4 housewives, 
who bake at home, use it too, because 
Magic does give consistently better baking 
results. 

When you bake at home use Magic 


Baking Powder, then you too can 
always be sure of complete satisfaction. 


Home Journal, 
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Try this delightful “Magic” Recipe suggested by Miss Caldwell 
Any Season Shortcakes 


The luscious shortcake that is a feature of 
the strawberry season, is too great a treat 
to be restricted to so short a time. Our 
canned fruits or the dried peaches, apricots, 
figs, dates and prunes, all make the most 
delectable shortcakes. 

The rich biscuit dough of this recipe will 
make a foundation for any of them: 


2 cups flour 1 cup sugar 

4 teaspoons Magic } cup shortening 
Baking Powder 3 cup milk 

3 teaspoon salt 1 egg (optional) 


Fresh or preserved fruit, Pulverized sugar, 
Whipping cream or pour cream, 


Mix and sift dry ingredients; cut in the 
shortening with a pastry blender or chop it 
in with a knife, using a short, quick chop- 
ping motion. The mixture should resemble 
a very coarse meal. 


Add the liquid—just milk or the milk and 
well-beaten egg combined (using about two 
tablespoons less milk when you include the 
egg.) Mix quickly and lightly with your 
knife. 


Turn out on a lightly floured board. Pat 
and roll out the .ough to about one-inch 
thickness and shape with a biscuit cutter 
or cut in squares with a floured knife. 


Bake in a hot oven, 425° F.... about 15 
minutes. 

Split the hot cakes, spread quickly with 
softened butter, then add a generous layer 
of fruit, on the lower half; when using fresh 
fruit, crush and sweeten it beforehand. The 
shortcakes in our illustration have an apri- 
cot filling. 

Put the upper half of the cake in place and 
if you are using whipped cream (lightly 
sweetened with pulverized sugar), drop it 
by spoonfuls on top of the cake, and 
garnish with fruit. Our pictured short- 
cakes are topped with a half apricot and a 
maraschino-flavoured grape or cherry. 


M. Caldwell 















777 recipe book will be sent to you. 
EOL A® 
COOK BOOK 
Re ae 
Standard Brands Limited, C-3 


Fraser Ave. & Liberty St., Toronto, Ont. 
Please send me—FREE—the New Magic Cook Book. 


ee 





Approves 


*Look for this mark on 
every tin. It is a guarantee 
that Magic Baking Powder 
does not contain alum or 
any harmful ingredient. 


Buy Made-in-Canada Goods 


More than 200 other suggestions 
for delicious cooked dishes are con- 
tained in the New Magic Cook 
Book. If you bake at home, mail 
the coupon and a copy of this handy 
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olgate’s 1S 


by far the 


best cleanser” 


says Jerome Alexander, B.S., M.Sc. 


Fellow A.A.A.S.; Member Ameri- 
can Institute Chemical Engineers; 
Author “Colloid Chemistry”; 
Pioneer Worker with the Ultra- 
microscope; Specialist in Colloid 
Chemistry. 


Jerome Alexander 


SAYS? 
“I found that Colgate’s exhibits the 
lowest surface-tension. Because of this, 
Colgate’s ‘oe into the tooth 


ures, ing away impurities 
ub cause trouble, Therefore, 


Colgate’s is by far the best cleanser.” 
Ay ann 


O to an eminent consulting 
chemist, an authority on 
scientific research, for convincing 
proof that Colgate’s cleans teeth better. 
Such an authority is Jerome Alex- 
ander of New York. Let his tests— 
his scientific experiments—convince 
you as they have convinced him. 


Jerome Alexander made impar- 
tial, exhaustive studies of the cleans- 
ing action of well-known denti- 
frices. Colgate’s was undeniably 
more effective. Why ? 


Because Colgate’s gets down 


into the tiny crevices where decay 
begins. Because its penetrative foam 
brings to the surface food particles 
that are never reached by sluggish 
toothpastes. Because—in Jerome 
Alexander's own words—“‘It_pene- 
trates into the tooth fissures, flood- 





MADE IN CANADA 


COLGATE, Dept. 

Chat-3, 64 Natalie 

St., Toronto, Ont. 

Please send me a free tube of Colgate’s 

Ribbon Dental Cream, with booklet 

How to Keep Teeth and Mouth 
Healthy.” 











ing away impurities which cause 
trouble.” 


Jerome Alexander's research 
agrees with the findings of such 
noted authorities as Dr. Hardee 
Chambliss, Dean of Sciences, 
Catholic University of America; 
Dr. Allen Rogers, head of the 
Department of Industrial Engineer- 
ing, Pratt Institute; and others of 
equal fame who have been retained 
to make analytical tests and render 
expert opinion. Can you, in choos- 
ing your dentifrice, fail to be 
impressed by this array of scientific 
proof that Colgate’s is the ideal 
cleanser? Take the safe course with 
your teeth—when you brush them 
with Colgate’s, they’re really clean. 


1469 


The price is im- 
portant--but the 
quality—not the price 
—has held Colgate 
leadership for 30 years. 
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The Mastery ét Auction 


a Hed Contract Bridge 


| THE FORCING TAKE-OUT 
| by Xavier Bailet 
“oe 


r NHE vital difference between Auction 
and Contract bidding is that, at Con- 
tract, the bidding must be pushed to 

its logical and extreme conclusion, and, 

| consequently, it must be kept open when 

| there is a chance of reaching game or a 

{slam. Keeping the bidding open offers no 

i difficulty and not the slightest danger when 

{both partners are in a position to appraise 

;accurately the trick-taking value of the 

combined hands and the strength of the 

| defense at ihe same time. 
I wonder if this is quite clear to every- 
| body. 

| Suppose your partner has bid one Spade 

| Originally and you have either of the follow- 

| ing hands: 


No. 1 No. 2 
&0Q9864 =r.” 
Gs. Sve. & a AQ3 
@ 7432 @kKQ4 
6543 & QI) 6 


What you know for certain is that, to open 
the bidding with one Spade, your partner 
must have at least two-and-a-half high-card 
tricks, and that, with Spades as trumps, his 
| hand is worth at least four tricks made up of 
| high-card tricks, trump tricks and tricks in 
side suits, if any. 

Hand No. 1 is worth six tricks at a Spade 
declaration: two in trumps, three for ruffing 
| the Hearts, and one-half for each of the four 
|card suits. But, although six and four are 
jten, it is obvious that there is no game in 
the hand because the defense must hold at 
least four or five high-card tricks. 

How do we know that the defense must 
‘hold at least four high-card tricks? Because 
there is an average of eight to eight-and-a- 
half high-card tricks in every deal and that 
the original bidder would have made a bid of 


|two Spades if he had held five high-card 


tricks. It is just possible, however, that the 
two hands may fit very well and that the 
original bidder may have a two-suiter, say 
five Spades and five Hearts, or else he may 
have a side-suit in one of the minors and 
may be short in the other. The only way to 
find out is to give him a chance to speak 
again and to raise him to two Spades. If he 
rebids, and his rebid enables you to gauge 
within one trick the number of losers in the 
combined hands, then, and then only, you 
can go to four Spades. 

If you raise him to four Spades at once, 
however, he may be tempted to carry the 
bidding to a small slam with six tricks in his 
own hand, and that would be a tragedy of 
course, but no worse than to have to play 
the hand at four Spades with a minimum 
opening bid. 

Now compare hand No. 2. 

At a Spade declaration it is just worth 
four tricks, but three of them are high-card 
tricks, and we know that our opponents 
cannot possibly save game because they 
hold at most three high-card tricks between 
them. How are we going to convey this 


| information to our partner? 


We cannot bid four Spades, because our 


| hand is only worth one raise, but we can bid 
ithree No Trumps because, according to 


our Table of No Trumps, five and one-half 
high-card tricks between the combined 
hands average to make nine tricks. The 
fact that we have normal trump support 


| makes no difference. If the original bidder is 


strong enough in Spades to go to four Spades, 


he is welcome to them. If he lets the three 
No Trumps stand, his Spade suit will be 
easier to establish with four in our hand. 


Importance of High-Card Tricks 


So far, this article contains nothing abso- 
lutely new. The No Trump Take-out, which 
is never Forcing, belongs to the Approach 
System, and you may have sensed the 
danger of indiscriminate raises with hands 
such as No. 1. The importance of high-card 
tricks was stressed last month in the original 
bid of two in a suit, and if you understand 
the difference between hand No. 1 and hand 
No. 2, you will never bid game or a slam 
when there is a chance of being defeated. 

Never forget that, in normal deals, the 
combined hands will not produce game 
unless they contain at least five and one- 
half high-card tricks in addition to a solid 
trump suit. 

In a minor, the number of high-card 
tricks should be nearer six, and at No 
Trumps, the adverse suit or suits should be 
safely stopped. A small slam is impossible, 
of course, if your opponents can make two 
Aces and it is foolish to bid a grand slam, as 
I have seen it done, without the Ace of 
trumps. 

The only safe method to reach game or a 
slam is through a Forcing Bid or a Forcing 
Take-out because it is the only way to 
appraise accurately the trick-taking value of 
the combined hands and the strength of the 
defense at the same time. 

The Forcing Bid of Two was fully des- 
cribed in The Chatelaine for February and 
now we come to the Forcing Take-out. 

Note.— May I remind you that No Trump 
Bids are never Forcing. In hand No. 2 
above, the original bidder is not obliged to 
bid four Spades nor four anything unless he 
wants to. 


The Forcing Take-Out 


When, after an original bid of one in a suit 
by Dealer or second-hand, his partner takes- 
out with a suit bid of ONE MORE THAN 
NECESSARY to overcall the original bid. 
he makes what is known as a FORCING 
TAKE-OUT and he means: ‘Partner, 

1.I have at least three high-card tricks, 
which, added to your two and one-half 
give us a sure game if we can find the best 
declaration for the combined hands or 
might pave the way for a slam if you had 
more than a minimum opening bid. 


2. My bid in another suit does not neces- 


sarily deny normal trump support for your 

suit, but I want to hear from you again, 

so, 

KEEP THE BIDDING OPEN: 

(a) by raising me in my suit, if you can. 

(b) by bidding another suit if you have 
one. 

(c) by rebidding your own suit if it is good 
enough to rebid and if that is the best 
you can do. 

(d) by bidding the maximum number of 
No Trumps you can safely arrive at 
by figuring the high-card strength of 
the defense. 

(e) by bidding just enough No Trumps to 
overcall me. In that case, I shali 
understand that you had a minimum 
opening bid, but, 

KEEP THE BIDDING OPEN WHAT- 

EVER YOU DO.” 
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yy will find that people who know 
substantial value, and who demand a 
high degree of motor car comfort and per- 
formance at reasonable cost, have always 
thought highly of Pontiac. 


To this fine reputation, the 1931 Pontiac 
adds the gratifying features of larger size, 
bright new beauty, and many mechanical 
refinements to increase the pleasure and 
comfort of motoring. 


And it is enjoyable to note that many more 
| people can be in the happy position of 
. owning Pontiacs because the 1931 car 
sells at considerably lower prices . . . as 
much as $85 less than last year. This, you 
will agree, is a large reduction 
on a car so fine as Pontiac, 
and listing under a 
thousand dollars. 


The modern V-shaped radi- 
ator, in gleaming chromium- 


IS 


THERE 


a good GAP v4.4 
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plate, presents a pleasing front view. A 
longer wheelbase has given the designer 
opportunity to create lines of graceful 
beauty. The spacious Fisher Bodies are 
furnished with rich, tasteful fabrics and 
finely designed hardware. Special insula- 
tion keeps them warm and comfortable. 


Extraordinary efforts have been made to 
assure quietness and smoothness. Rubber 
insulation at 43 points throughout the 
chassis absorbs vibration and road shock, 
eliminates body squeaks and many points 
of lubrication. 


The 1931 Pontiac has many items of equip- 

ment that, in view of its low cost, are 

agreeably surprising. There are 

{>> Lovejoy hydraulic shock absorbers 

¥ front and rear. Five wire wheels 

¢¥ — are standard equipment on all regu- 
* lar models at no extra cost. 


Look under ‘“*General Motors” in 


A PONTIAC DEALER NEAR YOU TO 





the yellow pages of your 1931 telephone 
directory for the address of the nearest 
Pontiac dealer. He will let you drive and 
examine this fine car. Learn the con- 
venient GMAC terms, with the low- 
est rates available, on which you may buy 
Pontiac. Consider, also, that the depend- 
ability of the 1931 Pontiac, and your con- 
tinued satisfaction, are protected by the 
General Motors Owner Service Policy. 


NEW LOW PRICES 
2DoorSedan- - + + + $875 
4DoorSedane +- + « « 970 
Sport Sedan e « ¢ « 1015* 
Sport Coupe - + + ¢ « 925* 
Coupe a 6 ee ee 875 
Convertible Cabriolet - - 970* 





All prices at factory, Oshawa. Government Taxes, Bumpers and 
Spare Tire Extra. *Six wire wheels, fender wells and trunk rack 
included as standard equipment on sport models at slight extra 
cost. 


PONTIAC 


- » « « @ fine car, a modern car .. a General Motors Value 


SERVE YOU 



























Do these 3 things 
to have strong, 
healthy teeth 








5: Include these in your daily diet: 
One or two eggs, raw fruit, fresh vegetables, head 
lettuce, cabbage or celery. }:lemon with orange juice. 
One quart of milk, and other food to suit the taste. 
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3. See your dentistat least twicea year 


‘leeth neglected 
today may inflict 
a costly penalty 


this is no time 
to economize with health 






OR your health’s sake, don’t 

carry economy too far. If you 
need dental treatment don’t delay 
because of the few dollars you will 
pay in dental fees. Neglect a tiny 
decay cavity in your teeth and 
you may pay for it with heart 
trouble or rheumatism. If you 
escape that, or something worse, 
the best you can hope for is some 
expensive bridgework in the future. 


Take care of teeth—remove film 


Keep teeth in repair. Keep Pepso- 
dent tooth paste at hand and see 
that the whole family uses it. 
Those are two important ways to 
save both health and money. 


Pepsodent frees teeth of the 
stubborn, clinging coating known 
as film. Remove film and you re- 
move the millions of acid-produc- 
ing bacteria that destroy the tooth’s 
delicate enamel ... that cause many 
other commonly known disorders. 
You remove the unsightly stains 
that film absorbs from different 
foods and smoking. These are mis- 
taken by most people as the natu- 
ral color of their teeth. 


To remove film more effectively 
than by any other method except 
your dentist’s cleaning, Pepsodent 
was developed. That’s why it is 
called the special film-removing 
tooth paste. 


Pepsodent contains no pumice, 
no harmful grit or crude abrasives. 
It has a gentle action that protects 
the delicate enamel. It is com- 
pletely SAFE ... yet it removes 
film where ordinary methods fail. 

Try Pepsodent today — it is an 
important adjunct in possessing 
lovelier, healthier teeth through life. 
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Amos 'n’ Andy brought to you by Pepsodent 
every night except Sunday over N. B. C. net- 
work. 7:00 p. m. on stations operating on East- 
ern time. 10:00 p. m. on stations operating on 
Central time. 9:00 p. m., Mountain time. 8:00 
p. m., Pacific time. 


Pepsodent 


— the special film-removing tooth paste 
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| she doesn’t confide in you as you hoped for. 
| If you ever laughed at her I don’t blame 
‘her for not taking you into her confidence. 
| Never laugh at her. Don't blow her little 
icandles out. Youth takes itself so very 
seriously. And laughter makes scars that 
| never fade. I know. I have forgiven the 
people of my youth who advised me and 
scolded me and lectured me. But I have 
never forgiven the ones who laughed at me. 

We will suppose, however, that you have 
not committed this unpardonable sin. And 
yet your daughter denies you her full con- 
fidence. What then? Why worry over it? 
Your daughter may be one of the many 
people who do not find it easy to talk to 
older people of intimate and personal things. 
|‘*There are some things,’’ says Ellen 
| Thorneycroft Fowler, “‘so delicately made 
‘that to talk about them destroys them.” 
| Your daughter may feel that way about a 
| good many things. You should respect her 
personality and never try to force her con- 
fidence. A girl’s confidence is like a rosebud 
“We must not tear the close-shut 
| leaves apart.” She has a right to her own 
| secrets, her own inner, unshared life. I 
| think a tremendous lot of harm is done in 
every relationship by this failure to respect 
one another’s personality and in none more 
| than in that between mother and daughter. 
The mother who insists that she must know 
every word and act and thought of her 
daughter is going to make a dismal wreck of 
what should be one of the most beautiful of 
all human ties. I always smile when I hear 
a mother say, “I know every thought of my 
daughter.’’ She doesn’t. No mother does. 
God has mercifully arranged it thus in order 
that mothers may have some peace of mind. 





HE had no clothes on,”’ said a sweet old 

lady to me once, with a gasp of horror. 

“No clothes?” I echoed. 

“Well, none to speak of. No petticoat 
I’m certain, no stockings, nothing but a 
thin dress and, and knickers.” 

I don’t know that many modern mothers 
are worried as to how their daughters dress 
but I know that some are. Some think their 
girls don’t wear enough, some think they 
want too many clothes. There are battles 
royal waged every day about it. The foolish- 
ness of it! 

Why not let your daughter dress as she 
wants to, even if you think it foolish? She 
probably wants to dress just as the rest of 
her set are doing and it will be torture to her 
if she can’t. Never shall I forget how I 
suffered because when a girl I was not 
allowed to have a “bang’’ when every other 
girl had one. And because I had to wear 
boots and stockings when all the other girls 
went barefoot to school. 

Never mind if you think the things she 
wears aren't “‘decent.’’ Personally I ask 
only one thing about a girl’s clothes—are 
they beautiful and do they add to the beauty 
of the wearer? If they are not and do not 
they are indecent. I always loathed too 
short skirts because they show the ugliest 
curve in the human body, the in-bend of the 
knee. Too low backs I dislike because nine 
out of ten backs are ugly and should be 
| covered up. I have seen sadly few beautiful 
| bare legs—they are generally too scrawny 
|or pimply. But I can’t see any other in- 
| decency save that of ugliness in them. Girls 
should want pretty clothes and should have 
them. ‘‘Dowdiness,”’ says Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, “‘is clearly an expression of imper- 
fect vitality.” 


H, SHE'S boy-crazy.”’ So said a woman 

once in my hearing I didn’t know the 
girl to whom she referred. Perhaps she was 
boy-crazy. There are always a few silly 
|girls like that—always have been, and, I 
| fear, always will be. But, dear mother, 
| every normal girl likes boys. ‘“‘A woman,” 





| says Holmes, ‘‘would rather talk to a man 


than to an angel."’ Which is sweetly reason- 


Why shouldn’t she? What point of 


sure I wouldn't know what to say to such a 
being. 

Of course there is a year or so in the teens 
when boys do seem to a girl more wonderful 
beings than they will ever seem again. This 
interest is a natural and healthy one and 
should be acknowledged and directed, not 
forbidden. At that last word an old memory 
comes up. I hear a very small girl, wild 
horses will not drag from me the secret of 
who that girl was, saying pleadingly, 

‘Aunty, please forbid us vo do it so that it 
will be fun to do it.” 

That small girl did not know much but 
she had got hold of a powerful bit of psy- 
chology by the tail. The forbidden thing 
has a charm. Don’t make too many things 
charming because of a taboo. Especially 
boys, who are quite charming enough with- 
out that to Sweet Sixteen. Don’t let your 
girl pass into womanhood with nothing but 
starved or stolen youth behind her. Let her 
have some boy friends and some ‘‘dates” 
even, to use a real nice, old-timey word, 
some beaus. If she hasn't a beau or two in 
her ’teens how on earth is she ever going to 
learn how to manage the men? I once heard 
a dear old lady say severely, 

“I don't ‘old with beaus. Either they 
means nothing or they means too much.” 

Her daughters both ran away and marrie | 
the wrong men. Naturally. They hadn't 
learned to distinguish for themselves be- 
tween those who meant nothing or tov 
much. 


LOVE her so—and I want to save her 

from making the mistakes that I did.” 

Of course you love her. Who could help 
loving her, this palpitant young creature, s» 
sweet and so absurd, as beautiful and mys- 
terious as a summer twilight, with her 
flower-like face, her great, asking eyes, her 
body exquisite in its litheness as a lyric of 
spring, her every step a dance, her every 
gesture one of grace and virility, believing 
romance and happiness to be hers of right 
by the token of the dimple in her chin? But 
love isn’t enough, dear lady. You must 
understand, too. And understanding is 
something very much rarer and harder than 
loving. 

Perhaps you find it hard to understand 
her. Small wonder. She is an enigma—this 
creature who sometimes has the face of one 
who listens to fairy music and at other times 
is austerely intellectual, staggering you with 
casual remarks about the quantum theory 
and the planetesimal hypothesis. Who some- 
times seems to you like a lonely little rudder- 
less ship drifting over the rim of the world, 
and anon is only a girl who is a star forward 
in basket ball and aspires to the champion- 
ship in bareback riding. Who now is a 
living flame and again as cool as an April 
night, with a horror of not seeming hard as 
nails which a really hard person would never 
feel. Who is sometimes so near you and 
sometimes so far away that she might as 
well be beyond Sirius. Indeed, it is hard to 
understand her. But just remember what 
you were twenty years ago, your moods, 
your whims, your dreams, your aspirations. 
Perhaps it won't be so hard then. 

It’s all very well to say you want to save 
her from the mistakes you made. But you 
can't do it. And anyway she isn’t likely to 
make the same mistakes. She'll probably 
make entirely different ones. Why not 
cultivate that rarest thing in man or woman, 
toleration, and let her make a few mistakes? 
Our mistakes teach us more than anything 
else sometimes. You may be wise with the 
wisdom of the old. But remember she is 
wise with the wisdom of the young. Such a 
thing does exist and sometimes I feel very 
sorry that I have lost it. Don’t try to plan 
her life out for her. Let her do the planning 
herself. Don’t force her into a mold. Don’t 
make her do something just because someone 
else, or everybody else—is doing it. Don’t 
give her too much advice. Youth hates 
advice. Age hates advice. And our attitude 

Continued on page 37 
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“Well, son 


you've picked 
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ye will find that people who know 
substantial value, and who demand a 
high degree of motor car comfort and per- 
formance at reasonable cost, have always 


thought highly of Pontiac. 


To this fine reputation, the 1931 Pontiac 
adds the gratifying features of larger size, 
bright new beauty, and many mechanical 
refinements to increase the pleasure and 
comfort of motoring. 


And it is enjoyable to note that many more 
people can be in the happy position of 
owning Pontiacs because the 1931 car 
sells at considerably lower prices . . . as 
much as $85 less than last year. This, you 
will agree, is a large reduction 
on a car so fine as Pontiac, 
and listing undera 
thousand dollars. 


The modern V-shaped radi- 
ator, in gleaming chromium- 


THERE 18 A 


a good CAN ose 


PONTIAC DEALER 


I) 
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plate, presents a pleasing front view. A 
longer wheelbase has given the designer 
opportunity to create lines of graceful 
beauty. The spacious Fisher Bodies are 
furnished with rich, tasteful fabrics and 
finely designed hardware. Special insula- 
tion keeps them warm and comfortable. 


Extraordinary efforts have been made to 
assure quietness and smoothness. Rubber 
insulation at 43 points throughout the 
chassis absorbs vibration and road shock, 
eliminates body squeaks and many points 
of lubrication. 


The 1931 Pontiac has many items of equip- 

ment that, in view of its low cost, are 

agreeably surprising. There are 

Lovejoy hydraulic shock absorbers 

y¥ front and rear. Five wire wheels 

¢¥ are standard equipment on all regu- 
7 lar models at no extra cost. 


Look under *“‘General Motors” in 


NEAR YOU TO 








the yellow pages of your 1931 telephone 
directory for the address of the nearest 
Pontiac dealer. He will let you drive and 
examine this fine car. Learn the con- 
venient GMAC terms, with the low- 
est rates available, on which you may buy 
Pontiac. Consider, also, that the depend- 
ability of the 1931 Pontiac, and your con- 
tinued satisfaction, are protected by the 
General Motors Owner Service Policy. 


NEW LOW PRICES 
2 Door Sedane + + « + $875 
4DoorSedane + + « « 970 
Sport Sedan - « « ¢ « 1015* 
Sport Coupe - + « « « 925* 
Come +++ cece OFS 
Convertible Cabriolet - - 970* 





All prices at factory, Oshawa. Government Taxes, Bumpers and 
Spare Tire Extra. *Six wire wheels, fender wells and trunk rack 
included as standard equipment on sport models at slight extra 
cost. 


PONTIAC 


- » « « @ fine car, a modern car .. a General Motors Value 


SERVE YOU 
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‘leeth neglected 
today may inflict 
a costly penalty 


this is no time 
to economize with health 








Do these 3 things 
to have strong, 
healthy teeth 


OR your health’s sake, don’t 
carry economy too far. If you 
need dental treatment don’t delay 
because of the few dollars you will 
pay in dental fees. Neglect a tiny 
decay cavity in your teeth and 
you may pay for it with heart 
trouble or rheumatism. If you 
escape that, or something worse, 
the best you can hope for is some 
expensive bridgework in the future. 






Take care of teeth—remove film 


Keep teeth in repair. Keep Pepso- 
dent tooth paste at hand and see 
that the whole family uses it, 
Those are two important ways to 
save both health and money. 


Pepsodent frees teeth of the 
stubborn, clinging coating known 
as film. Remove film and you re- 
ai move the millions of acid-produc- 
ing bacteria that destroy the tooth’s 
delicate enamel ... that cause many 
other commonly known disorders. 
You remove the unsightly stains 
that film absorbs from different 
foods and smoking. These are mis- 
taken by most people as the natu- 
ral color of their teeth. 


1. Include these in your daily diet: 
One or two eggs, raw fruit, fresh vegetables, head 
lettuce, cabbage or celery. '; lemon with orange juice. 

One quart of milk, and other food to suit the taste. 





To remove film more effectively 
than by any other method except 
your dentist’s cleaning, Pepsodent 
was developed. That’s why it is 
called the special film-removing 
tooth paste. 


Pepsodent contains no pumice, 
no harmful grit or crude abrasives. 
It has a gentle action that protects 
the delicate enamel. It is com- 
pletely SAFE... yet it removes 
film where ordinary methods fail. 

Try Pepsodent today — it is an 
important adjunct in possessing 
lovelier, healthier teeth through life. 


= + 


Amos 'n’ Andy brought to you by Pepsodent 
every night except Sunday over N. B. C. net- 
work. 7:00 p, m. on stations operating on East- 
ern time. 10:00 p. m. on stations operating on 
Central time. 9:00 p. m., Mountain time. 8:00 
p. m., Pacific time. 


Pepsodent 


— the special film-removing tooth paste 
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3. See your dentistat least twicea year 
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The Teen Age Girl 


she doesn’t confide in you as you hoped for. 
If you ever laughed at her I don’t blame 

i her for not taking you into her confidence. 
| Never laugh at her. Don’t blow her little 
‘candles out. Youth takes itself so very 
seriously. And laughter makes scars that 
| never fade. I know. I have forgiven the 
people of my youth who advised me and 
scolded me and lectured me. But I have 
never forgiven the ones who laughed at me. 
We will suppose, however, that you have 
not committed this unpardonable sin. And 
yet your daughter denies you her full con- 
fidence. What then? Why worry over it? 
Your daughter may be one of the many 
people who do not find it easy to talk to 
older people of intimate and personal things. 
“There are some things,”’ says Ellen 
| Thorneycroft Fowler, “so delicately made 
‘that to talk about them destroys them.” 
Your daughter may feel that way about a 
| good many things. You should respect her 
| personality and never try to force her con- 
fidence. A girl’s confidence is like a rosebud 
“We must not tear the close-shut 

| leaves apart.” She has a right to her own 
secrets, her own inner, unshared life. I 
think a tremendous lot of harm is done in 
every relationship by this failure to respect 
one another’s personality and in none more 
than in that between mother and daughter. 
The mother who insists that she must know 
every word and act and thought of her 
daughter is going to make a dismal wreck of 
what should be one of the most beautiful of 
all human ties. I always smile when I hear 
a mother say, “I know every thought of my 
daughter.’’ She doesn’t. No mother does. 
God has mercifully arranged it thus in order 
that mothers may have some peace of mind. 





HE had no clothes on,” said a sweet old 

lady to me once, with a gasp of horror. 

“No clothes?” I echoed. 

“Well, none to speak of. No petticoat 
I’m certain, no stockings, nothing but a 
thin dress and, and knickers.” 

I don’t know that many modern mothers 
are worried as to how their daughters dress 
but I know that some are. Some think their 
girls don’t wear enough, some think they 
want too many clothes. There are battles 
royal waged every day about it. The foolish- 
ness of it! 

Why not let your daughter dress as she 
wants to, even if you think it foolish? She 
probably wants to dress just as the rest of 
her set are doing and it will be torture to her 
if she can't. Never shall I forget how I 
suffered because when a girl I was not 
allowed to have a ‘“‘bang’’ when every other 
girl had one. And because I had to wear 
boots and stockings when all the other girls 
went barefoot to school. 

Never mind if you think the things she 
wears aren't “‘decent.’’ Personally I ask 
only one thing about a girl’s clothes—are 
they beautiful and do they add to the beauty 
of the wearer? If they are not and do not 
they are indecent. I always loathed too 
short skirts because they show the ugliest 
curve in the human body, the in-bend of the 
knee. Too low backs I dislike because nine 
| out of ten backs are ugly and should be 
| covered up. I have seen sadly few beautiful 
| bare legs—they are generally too scrawny 
jor pimply. But I can’t see any other in- 
decency save that of ugliness in them. Girls 
should want pretty clothes and should have 
them. ‘‘Dowdiness,’’ says Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, ‘‘is clearly an expression of imper- 
fect vitality.” 


H, SHE’S boy-crazy.’’ So said a woman 
once in my hearing I didn’t know the 
| girl to whom she referred. Perhaps she was 
| boy-crazy. There are always a few silly 
| girls like that—always have been, and, I 
| fear, always will be. But, dear mother, 
| every normal girl likes boys. “A woman,” 
says Holmes, ‘‘would rather talk to a man 
than to an angel.’ Which is sweetly reason- 
able. Why shouldn’t she? What point of 
contact would she have with an angel? I’m 





Continued from page 9 


sure I wouldn't know what to say to such a 
being. 

Of course there is a year or so in the teens 
when boys do seem to a girl more wonderful 
beings than they will ever seem again. This 
interest is a natural and healthy one and 
should be acknowledged and directed, not 
forbidden. At that last word an old memory 
comes up. I hear a very small girl, wild 
horses will not drag from me the secret of 
who that girl was, saying pleadingly, 

‘Aunty, please forbid us vo do it so that it 
will be fun to do it.”” 

That small girl did not know much but 
she had got hold of a powerful bit of psy- 
chology by the tail. The forbidden thing 
has a charm. Don’t make too many things 
charming because of a taboo. Especially 
boys, who are quite charming enough with- 
out that to Sweet Sixteen. Don’t let your 
girl pass into womanhood with nothing but 
starved or stolen youth behind her. Let her 
have some boy friends and some ‘‘dates” 
even, to use a real nice, old-timey word, 
some beaus. If she hasn't a beau or two in 
her ’teens how on earth is she ever going to 
learn how to manage the men? I once heard 
a dear old lady say severely, 

“I don’t ‘old with beaus. Either they 
means nothing or they means too much.” 

Her daughters both ran away and marrie | 
the wrong men. Naturally. They hadn’t 
learned to distinguish for themselves be 
tween those who meant nothing or too 
much. 


LOVE her so—and I want to save her 

from making the mistakes that I did.”’ 

Of course you love her. Who could help 
loving her, this palpitant young creature, so 
sweet and so absurd, as beautiful and mys- 
terious aS a summer twilight, with her 
flower-like face, her great, asking eyes, her 
body exquisite in its litheness as a lyric of 
spring, her every step a dance, her every 
gesture one of grace and virility, believing 
romance and happiness to be hers of right 
by the token of the dimple in her chin? But 
love isn’t enough, dear lady. You must 
understand, too. And understanding is 
something very much rarer and harder than 
loving. 

Perhaps you find it hard to understand 
her. Small wonder. She is an enigma—this 
creature who sometimes has the face of one 
who listens to fairy music and at other times 
is austerely intellectual, staggering you with 
casual remarks about the quantum theory 
and the planetesimal hypothesis. Who some- 
times seems to you like a lonely little rudder- 
less ship drifting over the rim of the world, 
and anon is only a girl who is a star forward 
in basket ball and aspires to the champion- 
ship in bareback riding. Who now is a 
living flame and again as cool as an April 
night, with a horror of not seeming hard as 
nails which a really hard person would never 
feel. Who is sometimes so near you and 
sometimes so far away that she might as 
well be beyond Sirius. Indeed, it is hard to 
understand her. But just remember what 
you were twenty years ago, your moods, 
your whims, your dreams, your aspirations. 
Perhaps it won't be so hard then. 

It’s all very well to say you want to save 
her from the mistakes you made. But you 
can't do it. And anyway she isn’t likely to 
make the same mistakes. She’ll probably 
make entirely different ones. Why not 
cultivate that rarest thing in man or woman, 
toleration, and let her make a few mistakes? 
Our mistakes teach us more than anything 
else sometimes. You may be wise with the 
wisdom of the old. But remember she is 
wise with the wisdom of the young. Such a 
thing does exist and sometimes I feel very 
sorry that I have lost it. Don’t try to plan 
her life out for her. Let her do the planning 
herself. Don’t force her into a mold. Don’t 
make her do something just because someone 
else, or everybody else—is doing it. Don’t 
give her too much advice. Youth hates 
advice. Age hates advice. And our attitude 

Continued on page 37 
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will aid in the prevention and cure of black- 
heads and many other blemishes. 


E COME now to the principal part 

of the massage—the movements nec- 
essary to tone up the muscles, to prevent 
sagging and to aid in the prevention and 
cure of wrinkles 

The cream is first ‘‘spread”’ over the face 
and neck. This is done by taking small 
dabs of it and placing them upon the fore- 
head, the cheeks, the chin and the neck, in 
much the same way as the oatmeal was 
applied. Now, with the first three fingers 
of both hands, it must be spread evenly 
over the entire surface, including the eye- 
lids. Sufficient cream should be used to 
form a generous coating. In spreading the 
cream and in the following movements, 
unless otherwise stated, these three fingers 
are used, but it is important that they be 
kept stiff, the whole fingers being used and 
not merely the tips, and the movements 
being entirely from the shoulders and not 
from the elbows or wrists. 

When the spreading is complete, the 
individual movements commence. If it is 
possible to use the left hand with as much 
dexterity as the right, both sides of the face 
may be massaged simultaneously, but for 
those who find that difficult, it is quite 
permissible to work at the two sides alter- 
nately, using the right hand for both. 

With the fingers held stiffly and firmly, 
the cheeks are first massaged with a circular 
movement, in an upward and outward 
direction, commencing at the side of the 
mouth and working upward in a straight 
line to the centre of the lower eyelid. This 
must be repeated several times. The second 


( 





working line is from the same point of 
commencement to the temple, and the third 
is from the same starting place to the front 
of the ear. These movements must be done 
quite firmly enough to thoroughly work the 
underlying tissues and must not merely 
skim over the surface of the skin. This will 
prevent and cure those sagging muscles 
which are the usual accompaniment of 
middle age and will also greatly improve 
the contour of the face. 

These are followed by other movements, 
done in exactly the same way, along the 
forehead, the circle of movement being 
made large enough to cover the space 
between hair and eyebrows. 

Those for the eyelids and brows follow. 
Care must be taken to see that there is a 
sufficient amount of cream before working 
around the eyes, as the skin must not be 
dragged in any way. There is not very 
much elasticity in the soft tissues beneath 
the eyes and if roughly handled, a bagginess 
might result. The best treatment consists 
in a gentle stroking movement, working 
against the course of the natural lines. One 
who is massaging the face of another would 
use the balls of the thumbs for these move- 
ments, but as that is not convenient for self 
massage, the middle fingers of each hand 
are used —not the tips alone but the entire 
first joints. Place these fingers, one upon 
each eyelid, in the corner nearest to the 
nose, pass gently over the lids to the outer 


corner, then, without relaxing the pressure, 


keeping both fingers side by side, pass down 
to the tip. 
this operation 
carefully, 

The following movement is done in the | 
same manner commencing from the centre 
of the root of the nose, passing just above 
the eyebrows, again round the eyes, but 
describing larger circles than before, to the | 
inner corner of the nose; then straight down 
each side of it. Care must be taken here to | 
end this movement at the sides of the nose 
and not where the nose joins the cheek, 
which would have a detrimental effect. 

We now have the lines on the forehead and 
those on each side of the mouth to treat. 
This is done, on the forehead, by placing the 
middle fingers side by side and rubbing 
across the lines, one finger going upward 
while the other finger goes down, the sides | 
of the fingers touching each other all the | 
time, and working from one end of the fore- 
head to the other. For the lines which form 
between the brows, the same movement is 
used but in rather a different manner. 
Instead of holding the elbows down 
in front of the body, they are extended at | 
each side, the tips of the middle fingers | 
touching. Then the fingers slide together | 
until they are side by side, the movement 
being done in that way, backward and for- 
ward, always rubbing across the lines, or 
where the lines will naturally form. Those 
lines on each side of the mouth are treated 
in the same way. 

A firm friction with the open hand is then 
given, by an up and down movement, from 
the jaw to the base of the neck. Where 
there is excessive fat, this friction requires 
to be very heavily done. 

The final movement is a rolling one. Both 
thumbs are placed, tip to tip, upon the jaw 
bone, at the base of the cheek. The two | 
forefingers, also tip to tip, are placed above 
them, pinching up a roll of the flesh between. 
This roll is gradually pushed upward 
toward the eyes, alternately using both the 
thumb and finger of first one hand and then 
the other. This is repeated several times, to | 
each cheek, the pressure being regulated 
according to the amount of fat. If the face | 
needs reducing, the pressure must be hard 
and firm, but if it is already too thin, gentle 
movements will tend to make it more 
fleshy. The lower lip is then gently pinched 
between thumb and forefinger, thus com- 
pleting the necessary movements. 

As a rule, the massage movements should 
take about fifteen minutes in all, but the 
time should be slightly increased if the lines | 
are deep or the muscles sagging badly. The 
amount of time spent upon each particular 
part should also be regulated by the special 
requirements of each individual. 


pass round the eye again to the nose and, | 


Remove the fingers and repeat 
several times, slowly and 





| 


E ARE now ready for the final bath- 

ing with the boiling water which, if it 
has been kept in a covered kettle, is still 
quite hot enough for our use. (This is the 
time to light the little spirit lamp under the 
vaporizer, if that is to be used, the hot 
water bathing to be continued until the 
water in the vaporizer is boiling. This boil- 
ing water will then force the cold astringent | 
lotion through a very fine tube, in the form 
of vapor.) The little sponge should be 
dipped quickly into the hot water and as 
quickly removed. It is squeezed rapidly 
with the other hand and at once passed, in 
short, quick strokes, over the face. This is 
done so rapidly that there is no chance of 
burning the skin, the sponge being con- 
tinually dipped in the water. As the skin 
becomes more accustomed to the heat, the 
application of it may be continued for a | 
slightly longer period. This rapid bathing | 
with hot water has all the beneficial effects 
of steaming without its drawbacks. It will 
remove all traces of the cream from the 
surface of the skin and will dilate the pores 
sufficiently to cause thorough absorption of 
the skin tonic which is to follow, but will not 
result in their permanent enlargement, as 
constant steaming of the face will do. After 
a few minutes of this treatment, the face is 
gently and quickly patted dry with a soft 

Continued on page 49 
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° ike movies cee 


”? 


need a theme-song 


says LOIS WILSON 


“Theme-songs oe how they stay with you! Steal into your 
very heart ie haunt your thoughts for days  s for years, 
forever, maybe! Some girls ... Wise girls ... have theme-songs, 
Slipping 
subtly into the senses of everyone who knows them! My theme- 


o 8 I knew youd ask! es and I don’t mind telling. 


. a fragrance just like its mame... naive, yet 


too. A wisp of fragrance eee that’s always with them. 
song! 
It’s Seventeen ‘ 
awfully wise... languorous, yet blithe and staccato, too! I wear 


it always—for the mood it brings me—a mood so young — well 


” 
+ «+ « not more than Seventeen! 


Eight Toiletries bear the 


scent of Seventeen 


The Perfume sae keynote of the 
Seventeen ensemble. The Face 
Powder oe shades and texture 
as well as scent, are flatteringly 
youthful. Compact... astunning 
thing, black as onyx; for either 
loose or cake powder. Dusting 

-~owder...a soft, lovely powder 
with the most refreshing frag- 
rance imaginable, Sachet. --to 
impart an alluring hint of Seven- 
teen to clothing and lingerie. 


Toilet Water... 


pression of the Seventeen scent. 


a subtle ex- 


Talcum...delicate and soothing, 
in a graceful glass jar. Brillan- 
tines... solid and liquid, in 
charming containers, both 
bearing the merest whiff of 


Seventeen. 1552 
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Doctors prefer liquid solvents to cleanse the skin thoroughly 


as 


A "20 VISIT TO A SKIN SPECIALIST 


... if you paid a specialist to 
examine your skin he would 
tell you this truth about beauty: 


SUPERFICIAL CLEANSING is the cause of most skin de- 
fects. To look young it is not enough to remove surface 
dirt; only when the pores are cleansed to their depths 
every day does the skin stay fine-textured and smooth. 
Medical authorities recognize this. No doctor of stand- 
ing would use anything but a liquid solvent to cleanse 
the skin thoroughly. Only a liquid penetrates instantly 


into the pores, dissolves out the deep- 
est dirt, leaves no tiny particles of 
sediment to clog and coarsen skin 
texture. 

Pore-deep liquid cleansing is now 
available for the daily use of fastid, 
ious women. Ambrosia, a pure sunlit 
liquid, gently and thoroughly cleanses 
the skin. No wax to clog the pores, 
no alkali to dry and stiffen the skin. 
Even a skin coarsened by neglect 
soon becomes naturally fine with 
daily pore-deep liquid cleansing. If 
the skin is dry it will be softened by 
a smooth facial cream, but only after 
every particle of soil has been re- 
moved by liquid Ambrosia. Correct 
treatments for each type of skin, en- 
dorsed by a leading New York der- 
matologist, given in the booklet with 
every Ambrosia bottle. All drug and 
department stores, 

$1.00 + $1.75 + $3.00 


AMBROSIA! 


bi. 


© 1931, Hinze Ambrosia, Inc. 


COMING eee 


new-style beauty treatment 


An utterly new-style beauty treatment 


based on Ambrosia has been created. 


Tested by 789 skin examinations re- 


treatments. 


ed 
z : a8 - ge 
) ORDINARY CLEANSING 


—vundisturbed by surface 


cleansing. Causes blackheads, 


_ blemishes, open pores. 


{ames 
_ PORE-DEEP CLEANSING 
Ali dirt is removed. Pores are 


small, skin smooth. Regular use 
makes skin clear, fine, young! | 









cently made by a great dermatologist, 
this new treatment showed amazingly 
quick beautifying results, completely 
correcting faults of old-style greasy 


This new treatment consists of two 
products besides Ambrosia: Ambrosia 


Cream,a rich nourish- 
ing fluid, essentially 
the same as natural 
skin oil. Oil particles 
in Ambrosia Cream 
are 5 times finer than 
particles in milk. Thus 
it penetrates, mak- 
ing dry skin smooth 
as baby's cheek. Cor- 
rects wrinkles. Also 
AmbrosiaTightener,an 
aromatic purple liquid, 
perfected according to 
skin specialist's own 
formula. Closes large 
pores, makes oily skin 
normal. Both products 
available at drug and 
department stores 
April Ist. Hinze 
Ambrosia, Inc.,69 York 
Street, Toronto, Can. 


THE 
PORE-DEEP 
LIQUID 
CLEANSER 


MADE IN CANADA, BY CANADIANS 
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The late Queen Alexandra daily received precisely the same 


beauty treatment as is described in this article 


by ANNABELLE LEE 


HILE the art of face massage is 
one that is usually practised by 


the professional beauty specialist. 
/it may be performed very successfully at 
home, if directions are carefully followed. 

There are many different methods used, 
some of which are really more harmful than 

‘beneficial, but the one which is here 
described has not only been proved to be 
entirely satisfactory, but is scientifically 
correct according to the anatomical con- 
struction of the face. 

Sometimes the question is asked as to 
whether wrinkles can really be removed, and 
I believe it is only fair to state that if they 
are deep and of long standing, it is impossible 
to eradicate them altogether. When, how- 
ever, they are small and fine, they may be 
entirely removed, by perseverance, while 
much can also be done to make those which 
are deeply graven less noticeable. If certain 
habits of facial expression, such as frowning 

|and eyebrow raising, are indulged in, there 
| is always much difficulty both in the erasing 
and the prevention of wrinkles, because the 
| forces acting for and against their appear- 
|ance are about equally balanced. Without 
| these detrimental habits, it is possible to 
| keep an entirely youthful appearance even 
into advanced age. As prevention in this 
case, is so much better than cure, it is 
particularly advisable that the movements 
for the removal of wrinkes should be used 
before the wrinkles themselves appear! 
Those who intend to use the art of face 
massage to keep their own faces lineless, 
would do well to study the faces of others 
and to note just where these lines of age and 
expression usually appear, so that they may 
| Work over these imaginary lines and so 
| prevent their development. 

The necessary requirements are as follows: 

Fine Oatmeal—This may be either a 
specially prepared and perfumed toilet oat- 
meal or some fine groats. 

| Facial Cream— Any good, reliable make of 
| cream may be used. It should not be of too 
i stiff a consistency to be easily rubbed in, 
| Without dragging the skin. 

Astringent Lotion—It is a delightful and 
refreshing skin tonic. 

A Soft Sponge is required, about the size 
of the palm of the hand. Nothing can quite 

| take the place of a sponge in this instance. 
A wash cloth is not nearly as effective. 

A Vaporizer should be used if the best 
results are desired. It may be obtained 

| from, or can be procured by, any druggist. 


The Ast of Face Massage 


This is the ideal method of applying the 
astringent lotion, (full directions being 
included with each vaporizer), but if it is 
not considered desirable to go to that 
expense, an atomizer may be used instead. 
The lotion will then be in the form of a 
spray instead of a vapor, which is not quite 
as pleasant nor as readily absorbed by the 
skin, but it will answer the purpose if the 
other is not procurable. 

Two Towels will also be required, the one 
rough but not too harsh, and the other very 
soft. 

Hot Water—In addition to the ordinary 
hot water from the bathroom faucet, it is 
advisable to have a kettle of boiling water 
available for the final rinsing. 

The hair should be protected by a towel 
pinned around the head, or a rubber scarf 
or cap may be worn instead. Another towel 
or rubber protector should be around the 
neck, 

Preparations being complete, the actual 
work is now commenced. 

Wash the face thoroughly, using either 
sponge or wash cloth, fairly hot water and a 
good soap. Rinse well and while the face is 
still wet, place about a heaped teaspoonful 
of the oatmeal in the cupped palm of the 
left hand. Add sufficient water from the 
basin to mix it into a thick paste, about the 
consistency of prepared mustard. This must 
be done quickly, with the fingertips of the 
right hand, before the face has had time to 
become dry or to feel chapped. The paste is 
then applied, in large dabs, to forehead. 
cheeks and chin, and is thoroughly worked 
into the entire face, (excepting only the 
eyelids) and also under the chin, with the 
fingers of both hands, using a circular 
movement. This should be continued until 
the oatmeal becomes dry and falls in 
powdery flakes, removing every vestige of 
dirt from the skin—not only from the 
surface but from the pores also 

The face is then bathed in hot water to 
wash away every trace of this oatmeal. 
This must be done carefully, as small 
particles are apt to cling around the temples 
and ears, looking very unsightly, if allowed 
to remain. No soap is to be used for this 
rinsing. 

A thorough friction with a rough towel is 
then given, using a circular motion all the 
time, except under the chin, where the 
movement should be up and down. This 


friction is of much importance, as it not 
only prepares the skin to absorb the cream 
promoting a healthy circulation, 


but, by 
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The "Teen Age Girl 


Continued from page 32 


to it is generally that of an old man I once 
knew whose daughter-in-law nagged him 
terribly. When he was asked why he put up 
with it he smiled tolerantly. 

“Lawful heart, she do enjoy giving advice 
so much. And it don’t hurt me ‘cause I 
never takes it.”’ 

Let her alone a good deal. Young things 
can stand an immense amount of letting 
alone if we elders could only realize it. As I 
said, in the beginning, teach her a few basic 
things and beyond that exercise a little wise 
forgetfulness. Having done your best don’t 
worry. Keep a sense of proportion. I have 
known few if any ‘‘model”’ girls who have in 
later life made women of vitality or magnet- 
ism or success. And I have known many 
harum-scarum girls who turned out to be 
wonderfully good wives and mothers. Your- 
self, for example. 

But oh, do insist that she returns the 
books she borrows! 


"THIS little preachment of mine isn’t all 
for the mothers. Lastly and very briefly 
(more ministerial influence probably!) I do 
want to say a word to the girls. 

You are all so youthful and charming, 
dears, and so much, so very much, like the 
girls of my own generation. You won't 
quite believe this of course. You can’t 
believe that your mothers and grandmothers 
were ever girls like you. But it’s true. 

I'm taking a few things for granted, just 
as I did when talking to your mothers. I’m 
taking it for granted that you are not the 
kind of girl who yowls about living her own 
life when her mother objects to her staying 
out most of the night in the company of 
some youth about whom she knows nothing. 
I'm taking it for granted that you are not 
the kind of girl who is always sorry for her- 
self and who calls making life miserable for 
everybody connected with her “developing 
her own personality.’’ All that sort of thing 
has a tendency to make me Dorothy-Dix- 
minded. No, I'm taking it for granted that 
you are a girl, very like what I was myself 
once, eager, ambitious, asking much of life 
and willing to give all I had to life in return. 
Full of faults and small vanities and quite 
mistaken notions about many things, the 
greatest mistake being that which youth is 
always so prone to make, in believing that it 
can pounce on life like a cat on a mouse, play 
with it awhile, and then devour it at once. 
And I want, really want, to help you if I can. 

“The youth of today is so fearless,” said a 
girl to me not long ago. “We look at life 
without fear.”’ 

The darling thought her generation the 
only one that had ever done that. But 
youth is always fearless. It is unafraid be- 
cause it hasn't found out what life can do 
to it. And it is always ‘“‘modern.”’ It is well 
that it should be so. There would be no 
progress otherwise. Only don’t mistake 
running around in circles for progress and 
don’t think your mothers were absolute 
figureheads because they weren’t air-minded 
and didn’t talk with what you call, and 
perhaps believe, ‘‘stark sincerity’’ about cer- 
tain matters. They weren’t ‘‘cowards’’ be- 
cause of that. Oh, no. Or if they were they 
were no greater cowards than some of you, 
who don’t, in your secret souls, want to 
“pet” indiscriminatingly and smoke and 
drink but are afraid you'll be laughed at by 
your set as old-fashioned or “Victorian” if 
you don’t. 


“He was the biggest coward there is,’’ I 
heard a man say once. ‘He was scared not 
to do it.” 

How many of you are cowards of that 
sort? Answer that question for yourselves. 


H YES, we girls of that olden day were 

very much like you. There were rose- 
leaf girls then where there are sun-tan girls 
now but the difference is only in the skins, 
So we understand you better than you 
think. And I want you to believe that in nine 
cases out of ten ‘the old bromide,” “‘your 
mother is your best friend,” is true. Brom- 
ides have such an abominable habit of being 
true. Perhaps that is why we hate them so. 


Oh, I know there is a lot of silly fiction of | 
today dealing with ‘‘smother love” and all 
that. There are such cases of abnormal | 
mothers just as there are abnormal daugh- | 
ters. But I’m just talking to normal girls 
about normal mothers, mothers whom you 
may think a bit fussy and faddy. as perhaps 
they are. But don’t forget that they love 
you better than anything in the world and 
would do far more for you in a pinch than 
any of your “‘sophisticated’’ chums and 
beaus. 

We all love you, dear hearts, with your 
starry eyes and your belief that life is one 
endless adventure; with your dreams of all | 
the things that may happen tomorrow; with | 
your thirst for “thrills,” and your firm con- 
viction that there are only two complimen- 
tary adjectives in the English language, 
‘priceless’ and ‘‘marvellous.’’ We love you 
and we want you to have rich full lives, 
quench your thirst for living at the un- 
known, enchanted springs we sought and 
could not find, do all the wonderful things 
we wanted and failed to do. We want you 
to have more real freedom, not merely more 
apparent freedom, than we had to develop | 
and expand. Because, as Holmes says—I’m 
really quite ‘‘nutty’’ about Holmes and I 
don’t know whether this generation has read | 
a line of his delightful Breakfast Table 
series . . . “The truest lives are those which 
are cut rose-diamond fashion answering to 
the many planed aspects of the world about | 
them.” | 

That's the advantage your generation has 
over mine, you can be cut with more facets. 
And so you will have more power than we 
had, the power of the broadened thought, | 
the power of the more unfettered act, the | 
power of the spoken word, and the greatest 
of these is, I verily believe, the spoken word. | 
Just one word uttered or unuttered and a 
whole life is changed, even, it may be, the | 
course of history. Suppose Napoleon’s | 
mother had said “‘no”’ in place of ‘‘yes.”’ | 











IVE us a standard to live by in this age 
of shifting faiths and ideals, when all 
the old traditions seem to be going by the | 
board,”’ you say. Ah, but can I? well, here’s 
a try for it. Just another quotation, this 
time from one of my own books in which a 
very wise old lady says to the little Mari- 
gold, 
“Play the game of life according to the 
rules. It’s wiser because you can’t cheat 
life in the long run. Live joyously. Do what 
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(Osh swoodork? 


Why-—there’s a way to 


keep it from getting dirty aft all 


UNWAXED SURFACE 





WAXED SURFACB 


These enlarged unretouched photographs show the difference between finger marks left on 

waxed and unwaxed surfaces. They illustrate recent tests scientifically made by Henry 

W. Banks, III, famous scientist and chemist. See how the protective coating of Johnson's 
Liquid Wax wards off soil and smudges. 


@ Which method do you 
follow? The one that makes work, 
or the one that saves it? As long 


' as you WASH woodwork and 


panelling, light or dark, you’re 
sure to have MORE washing to do. 
As soonas you start WAXING it— 
you prevent those spots and have 
a new freedom from drudgery. 

Johnson’s Wax is absolutely 
transparent on white woodwork 
—so don’t worry about dulling 
its lustre. You'll improve it ! 

It’s a joy to see white wood- 





you want to do as long as you can go to your | @ Johnson's Wax comes in paste and liquid forn— 


mirror afterwards and look yourself in the 
face.” 
That isn’t as easy as it may sound! 


for floors, furniture and motor cars. 


work gleaming white. But, it’s a 
much more wonderful sensation 
to see it stay clean for days and 
days in spite of all the soiled fin- 
gers, big and little, that carelessly 
press against it. 

Johnson’s Wax—this special 
blended wax—is more than just 
a material. It’s a housekeeping 
method. What a difference it 
makes in your work... It keeps 
finger-prints off woodwork. It 
keeps dust off furniture. It makes 
floor-cleaning quick and scientific 
instead of laborious and back- 
breaking. 


Send 10c for 25c trial can 


8. C. JOHNSON @& SON, LTD., Dept. C3 
BRANTFORD, CANADA. 


Gentlemen: Please send a 25c can of Johnson's 
Liquid Wax. Enclosed is 10c to defray part of 
cost and postage. 

Name = a eee 


Address____ ss ital 


City 





Province i aa Pa a = 


PLEASE PRINT YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS 
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Tc, possible 
has been done to make 
Modess correct from the 
standpoint of style—as 
well as utility. The filler 
is softly fluffed, gently 
pliant. The edges are 
skilfully rounded—no 
sharp revealing lines. 
Even the gauze has been 
specially treated so that 
it has a smooth, easy sur- 
face and at the same time 
is sufficiently firm. And 
Modess is the most com- 
fortable, completely pro- 
tective sanitary conven- 
ience ever designed— 
reassuringly deodorant— 
easily disposable. 







Modess Regular (Standard thickness) 
is the most comfortable, protective and 


efficient product for general use. 
Modess Compact (gently compressed) 
is thinner, yet equally effective for 
travel, dress occasions and special use. 
Jo lifnitely JSofler 
MADE IN CANADA 57 
oO 


World's largest makers of surgical dressings, bandages, Red Cross absorbent cotton, etc. 


FREE : A Sample Package (containing 3 Modess Towels). 


Send coupon to JoHNson 
© Jounson Lourrep, Montreal, Que. ” J 








province and the son of Canada’s greatly 
beloved former Governor-General. 

From ofticial festivities to a week of pri- 
vate entertainments in London, and week- 
end visits to historic homes did Miss Ben- 
nett’s programme range. With her brother 
she was a guest of Premier Macl yonald and 
his daughter at “Chequers”; at “Hatfield,” 
the seat of the Marquis of Salisbury; at 
“Stanhopes,”” the home of the Earls of 
Chatham; and a special delight was their 
visit to Lord and Lady Byng at their country 
place, ““Thorpe.”’ ’ 

But though this daughter of New Bruns- 
wick shipbuilders and sea captains chris- 
tened a Canadian destroyer at an English 
yard, and was one of the first party of women 
to be on a British flagship during a Ports- 
mouth review, no experience seems to have 
thrilled her more in the Old Land than her 
visit to the Sussex home of Rudyard Kip- 
ling. Premier Bennett and Miss Bennett 
went out to “‘Bateman’s”’ to tea and dinner, 
and were privileged to peep into the Empire 
poet’s study, which he calls his “workshop.” 

“There are only two chairs in it,’’ smiles 
Miss Bennett, ‘‘for visitors are not encour- 
aged to stay long. It was thrilling to talk 
to Mr. Kipling and he is tremendously keen 
on Canada which he knows so well.” 


NTO the same drawing-room of the Ben- 

netts’ spacious suite in the Chateau 
Laurier, in Ottawa, in which I had chatted 
with the new Premier's sister at the end of 
last summer's sultry election week, I was 
ushered to see her again on a mid-winter 
day when the thermometer had dropped to 
twenty-eight below zero. But not even the 
August sun had been more glorious than the 
golden radiance over a snow-clad Ottawa 
dazzling against a deep sapphire sky. 

Miss Bennett was looking out of her 
windows which face Canada’s noble new 
Parliament Buildings. 

“T love this city more and more, all the 
time,”” exclaimed the daughter of New 
Brunswick, who came back from her adopted 
West to be her brother's official hostess, 
after his election as his party's leader in 1927. 

Just the day before my mid-winter chat 


| with Miss Bennett, the women of that party 


had welcomed her at a wonderful luncheon, 
at which the Premier's sister had thrilled 
her hearers with her pictures of the gathering 
of the Empire family, that had ended at 
Menin Gate, after a two days pilgrimage 
of the battlefields, under the guidance of Sir 
Fabian Ware. 

As we exchanged reminiscences of the 
past autumn in England, Miss Bennett's 
telephone was one continuous buzz of con- 
gratulations and messages, and one of her 
most intimate friends came in to offer hers 
in person. 


“Weren't you very nervous?” she ex- 
claimed. 
“No,” said Miss Bennett quietly, ‘Dick 


said I would be all right, and I was. He 
always gives me confidence.”’ 

However despite the chorus of congratu- 
lations, Miss Bennett declared she was 
through with speech-making. 

“T’ve promised one more, and then I’m 
going to stop. It’s too much,” said the 
Premier’s sister, who has shared his past 
year’s strenuous programme as more than 
official hostess. For not only did she accom- 
pany her brother on his trans-Canada cam- 
paign tour but she gave the Dominion a 
unique picture of a federal premier can- 
didate whose chief feminine speaker was his 
own sister. Again when, as president of the 
Canadian Bar Association, Premier Bennett 
presided at their annual dinner in Toronto, 
Miss Bennett was not only hostess at a big 
dinner for the ladies from the Old Land and 
Canada, but led the programme of speeches. 
While again at the Imperial Conference 
ladies’ luncheon at the Forum Club, 
Miss Bennett made her countrywomen 
proud over her speech on ‘‘Canada.”’ 

But as she faces a second session of Parlia- 
ment, after six ceaseless months of public 


The Premier’s Sister 
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activity and the arrival of a new vice-regal 
family, Miss Bennett as Canada’s Premier's 
hostess might well shrink from more speech- 


making 


HIS country may well be proud of such 

a hostess for she has a flair for decorative 
effect. whether it be in dress or the setting 
for a festive occasion. Withal she retains an 
engaging simplicity. 

One of the guests at an Imperial Con- 
ference function last autumn told me that 
Miss Bennett was quite embarrassed when 
one of London's most famous hostesses, who 
had visited Canada’s capital, exclaimed: 
“Do you see this young lady? I never saw a 
more beautiful table than at the dinner at 
which she entertained me at Ottawa.” 

As her brother's hostess at the Imperial 
Conference's final party, Miss Bennett wel- 
comed fifteen hundred guests, who included 
not only the Empire visitors but well-known 
figures in court circles and famous folk from 
Lord Allenby to Kipling 

Rarely has a Canadian public man had 
such a feminine “pal’’ as the present Pre- 
mier, whose sister has given him such devo- 
tion. 

Even though her social duties, official and 
personal, may keep her up late after hectic 
days, Miss Bennett delights to be up by at 
least eight to breakfast with her brother. 
Luncheon often finds them at another téte- 
a-téte meal at which they compare pro- 
grammes and she relieves him as much as 
possible from social duties in a year that 
rivals wartime’s chaotic days. 

Over a table in their drawing-room is a 
portrait of the understanding Bennett 
mother, whose golden hair and blue eyes 
are echoed in her daughter's. It was this 
mother of a pioneer New Brunswick stock 
that so encouraged her son in his early zeal 
for public life, that at seventeen, he was 
exclaiming: ‘I will sit in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment before I die.” 

Madonna lilies decked a table near Mrs. 
Bennett’s picture. They are akin to her 
daughter's favorite flowers, water-lilies, and 
after that come yellow roses. As a daughter 
of March, Miss Bennett's birth-stone is the 
sapphire and not only is its vivid hue her 
favorite color but she loves varied beautiful 
blues. 

Though she is a B.A., Miss Bennett is not 
a bookish person. She is very human with a 
supreme gift of friendliness and loves people 
and social life. She adores dancing and can 
claim membership in that world-wide soci- 
ety, the Dancing Partners of the Prince of 
Wales. But all diversions are most readily 
put aside when her brother or official duties 
claim her. Ask her if she plays golf and she 
will smile and say: 

“Like my reading, my games have suffered 
since I went in for public life.’ 

Of a family that used to keep a file of the 
party newspapers in its living room, Miss 
Bennett delights in the twentieth century 
progress of her sex. But of all the women 
who have yet found a place in the world’s 
legislatures, she singles out the Duchess of 
Atholl as the finest type of parliamentarian. 

Save for her membership in the University 
Women’s Club of Vancouver, and the Little 
Theatre movement there, Miss Bennett has 
not joined clubs. 

“What would you like to do most if you 
had your own life to live?’’ was asked Miss 
Bennett. 

“I'd like a house in the country, yet near 
the city, with a lovely garden and lots of 
animals—I love big dogs,”’ she replied. 

Perhaps her dream will come true, for 
just as Ottawa’s noonday gun ended our 
chat, Miss Bennett whispered that her 
brother hoped to build a house at the capital. 

“Are you planning anything especially 
this session?’’ was a last query to Miss 
Bennett. 

“I don’t know that I have anything to 
say just now. I may give Ottawa a sur- 
prise,”” said Miss Bennett with one of her 
most ingratiating smiles. 
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tr, 2 sps, 13 tr, 2 sps, 10 tr, 5 sps, 10 tr. 2 
sps, (10 tr, 1 sp) twice, 16 tr, 9 sps. 
doth row—10 sps, 10 tr, 5 sps, 7 tr, 1 sp, 
tr, 12 sps, 4 tr, 1 sp, 10 tr, 1 sp, 13 tr, 9 sps, 
tr, 1 sp, ch 2: dtr: 
59th row—Ch 6, 7 tr, 12 sps, 10 tr, 1 sp, 
10 tr, 14 sps, 16 tr, 1 sp, 10 tr, 12 sps, 7 tr. 

60th row—7 tr, 6 sps, 10 tr, 2 sps, 7 tr, 1 
sp, 22 tr, 9 sps, 22 tr, 1 sp, 10 tr, 2 sps, 7 tr, 
9 sps, 7 tr. 1 sp, ch 2, d tr. 

61st rov—Ch 6, 7 tr, 8 sps, 19 tr, 2 sps, 
7 tr, 1 sp, 4 tr, 1 sp, 19 tr, 5 sps, (10 tr, 1 sp) 
twice, 16 tr, 1 sp, 7 tr, 1 sp, 7 tr, 7 sps. 

62nd row—7 sps, 16 tr, 1 sp, 16 tr, 4 sps, 
7 tr, 1 sp, 7 tr, 5 sps, 43 tr, 3 sps, 7 tr, 7 sps, 
f tf, £-S0..en. 2; cite 

63rd row—Ch 6, 7 tr, 9 sps, 16 tr, 3 sps, 
13 tr, 1 sp, 22 tr, 4 sps, 16 tr, 5 sps, 10 tr, 2 
sps, 16 tr. 5 sps, 7 tr. 

64th row—7 tr, 6 sps, 10 tr, 7 sps, 10 tr, 
1 sp, 16 tr, 3 sps, 16 tr, 3 sps, 37 tr, 10 sps, 
‘ ty, I sp, ch 2.2 &. 

65th row —Ch 6, 7 tr, 14 sps, 25 tr, 1 sp, 
13 tr, 2 sps, 10 tr, 4 sps, 10 tr, (1 sp, 7 tr) 
twice, 2 sps, 10 tr, 12 sps. 

66th row —6 sps, 10 tr, 2 sps, 7 tr, 1 sp, 7 
tr, 1 sp, 16 tr, 7 sps, 28 tr, 1 sp, 7 tr, 1 sp, 
{ tr, 1 sp, 10 tr, 8 sps, 10 tr, 4 sps, 7 tr, 1 sp, 
ch 2, a tr. 

67th row—Ch 6, 4 sps, 25 tr, 6 sps, 4 tr, 1 
sp,.7 tr. I ep, 10 t. 1 ep, 7 tt, 2 ape, 10 tr, 
4 sps, 10 tr, (1 sp, 16 tr) twice, (1 sp, 7 tr) 
twice, 3 sps, 7 tr. 

68th row —7 tr, 3 sps, 16 tr, 1 sp, 16 tr, 
2 sps, 10 tr, (1 sp, 7 tr) twice, 5 sps, 13 tr, 2 
sps. 10 tr, 1 sp, 10 tr, 7 sps, (10 tr, 3 sps) 
twice, 7 tr, 1 sp, ch 2, d tr. 

69th row--Ch 6, 7 tr, 4 sps, 4 tr, 7 sps, 16 
tr. 3 sps, 10 tr, 1 sp, 19 tr, 2 sps, 10 tr, 4 
sps, 16 tr, 7 sps, 10 tr, 2 sps, 16 tr, 5 sps. 

70th row —6 sps, 10 tr, 8 sps, 10 tr, 2 sps, 
16 tr, 3 sps, (10 tr, 1 sp) twice, 13 tr, 1 sp, 
13 tr, 9 sps, (4 tr, 4 sps) twice, 7 tr, 1 sp, ch 
2, a tf. 

71st row—6 ch, 7 tr, 6 sps, 4 tr, 3 sps, 7 
tr, 9 sp, 13 tr, 1 sp, 16 tr, 1 sp, 19 tr, 4 sps, 
10 tr, 2 sps, 7 tr, 1 sp, 7 tr, 2 sps, 10 tr, 9 sps, 
é tr. 

72nd row—7 tr. 3 sps, 10 tr, 2 sps, (7 tr, 
1 sp) twice, 16 tr, 10 sps, 13 tr, 2 sps, 13 tr, 
1 sp, 13 tr, 12 sps, 10 tr, 7 sps, 7 tr, 1 sp, ch 
2, & tt. 

73rd row—Ch 6, 7 tr, 24 sps, 22 tr, 5 sps, 
7 tr, 11 sps, (16 tr, 1 sp) twice, 16 tr, 4 sps. 

74th row—4 sps, 10 tr, 1 sp, 4 tr, 1 sp, 16 
tr, 2 sps, 10 tr, 12 sps, 4 tr, 6 sps, 16 tr, 10 
sps, 13 tr, 12 sps, 7 tr, 1 sp, ch 2, d tr. 

75th row—Ch 6, 7 tr, 5 sps, 7 tr, 3 sps, 7 
tr, 6 sps, 7 tr. 4 sps, 4 tr, 3 sps, 10 tr, 27 sps, 
10 tr, 2 sps, 16 tr, 2 sps, 7 tr. 

76th row—-7 tr, 3 sps, 10 tr, 34 sps, 4 tr, 
5 sps, 13 tr, 10 sps, 13 tr, 1 sp, 4 tr, 4 sps, 7 
tr, 1 ep, ch 2, 4-tr. 

77th row—Ch 6, 7 tr, 74 sps. 

78th row—74 sps, 7 tr, 1 sp, ch 2. d tr. 

79th row—Ch 6, (7 tr, 2 sps) 19 times, 7 tr. 

80th row—(7 tr, 2 sps) 19 times, 7 tr, 1 
sp. ch 2, d tr. 

Edging—Ch 4, tr in tr between sps, ch 4. 


7 
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fasten back to top of tr for picot, ch 4, s.c, | 
in first of 7 tr, ch 4, tr in 4th tr, p, ch 1. | 
s cin 7th tr. Continue in this way to corner, | 
then ch 4, tr in same st ass c, p, ch 4, s.c. in 

same st as tr, then work second side same as 

first. This edge would make a neat trim for 

the entire cloth if the edge were first turned | 
over and worked with a row of d, or a tiny 

rolled hem might be made and the 79th and 

80th rows worked around entire cloth finish- 

ing with the edge. If finished in this way the 

groups of 7 tr with sps between on straight 

sides might be omitted when working the | 
corner, and after the corner is joined to the 

cloth work these two rows around corners 

and cloth finishing with the edge. 


Corner for Napkin to Match Cloth | 
1st row—Ch 8 sts, work tr in Ist st. 
2nd row—Ch 3, 2 tr in sp, tr in 3rd st of 
ch, ch 2, d tr in same st. 

8rd row—Ch 6, tr in d tr, 2 tr in sp, tr in 
tr, 1 sp. 

4th row—4 tr, 1 sp, 4 tr, ch 2, d tr in 4th} 
st from beginning of 6 ch. 

5th row—Ch 6, 4 tr, 3 sps. 

6th row—4 tr, 3 sps, 4 tr, ch 2, d tr. 

7th row—Ch 6, 4 tr, 5 sps. 

8th row—4 tr, 5 sps, 4 tr, ch 2, d tr. 

9th row—Ch 6, 4 tr, 7 sps. 

10th row—4 tr, 2 sps, 10 tr, 2 sps, 4 tr, ch 
2; @ or. 

11th row—Ch 6, 4 tr, 2 sps, 4 tr, 3 sps, 4/ 
tr. 2 sps. 

12th row— tr, 1 sp, 4 tr, 4 sps, 4 tr, 2 sps, 
4 tr, ch 2, d tr. 

13th row—Ch 6, 4 tr, 3 sps, 4 tr, 2 sps, 4 
tr, 1 sp, 4 tr, 2 sps. 

14th row—4 tr, 2 sps, 4 tr, 4 sps, 4 tr, 3 
sps, 4 tr, ch 2, d tr. 

15th row—Ch 6, 4 tr, 4 sps, 4 tr, 8 sps. 

16th row—4 tr, 3 sps, 10 tr, 2 sps, 4 tr, 2 
sps, 4 tr, 1 sp, 4 tr, 2 sps, 4 tr, ch 2, d tr’ 

17th row—Ch 6, 4 tr, 2 sps, 7 tr, 1 sp, 4} 
tr, (1 sp, 7 tr) twice, 3 sps. 

18th row—4 tr, 2 sps, 16 tr, 1 sp, 4 tr, 6 
sps, 4 tr, ch 2, d tr. 

19th row—Ch 6, 4 tr, 4 sps, 10 tr, 2 sps, 
16 tr, 3 sps. 

20th row—4 tr, 3 sps, 10 tr, 6 sps, 7 tr, 3 
ava, 4 ty, Ch. 2, Ot. 

21st row—Ch 6, 4 tr, 2 sps, 7 tr, 3 sps, 10 
tr, 9 sps. 

22nd row—4 tr, 2 sps, 10 tr, 2 sps, 7 tr, 1} 
sp, 7 tr, 4 sps, 4 tr, 2 sps, 4 tr, ch 2, d tr. | 

28rd row—Ch 6, 4 tr, 2 sps, 4 tr, 5 sps, 16 
tr, 1 sp, 16 tr, 2 sps. 

24th row—4 tr 1 sp, 10 tr, 1 sp, 4 tr, 1 sp, | 
16 tr, (2 sps, 4 tr) twice, 3 sps, 4 tr, ch 2, d tr. | 

25th row—Ch 6, 4 tr, 4 sps, 4 tr, 3 sps, 4 
tr, 2 sps, 10 tr, 2 sps, 16 tr, 2 sps. 

26th row—4 tr, 2 sps, 10 tr, 9 sps, 10 tr, 
6 sps, 4 tr, ch 2, d tr. 

27th row—Ch 6, 4 tr 25 sps. 

28th row—(4 tr, 1 sp) 13 times, 4 tr, ch 2, 
dtr. 

Edging—Same as on corner for cloth. 





| 
| 





The 28th row and the edging may be used | 


around entire napkin. 






@he Chatelaine’s 
Exercise a Month 
The ninth in a series of par- 


ticularly good exercises to be 
mastered one byone each month. 











Posed for the Chatelaine 
by the Margaret Eaton School. 





Lateral Trunk Movement 


Stand in a good position. Move one 
foot three foot lengths sideways, 
bending the knee of the moved leg 
slightly, so that the knee is directly 
over the toe. At the same time lift 
the arms to shoulder level. Follow 
this by flexing the trunk sideways, 
turning the head away from the 
bending. Alternate in rhythm The 
movement must be performed in the 
dorsal region of the spine, not in the 
lumbar region or hip joints. 





















“__this is just what we have waited for—” 


The Chateau 


Suite 
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® Delightfully New 


More storage space provided 
—Less floor space used. , , 
. tinental and American designers and 


Following the best practice of Con- 


conforming to the needs of your 
home, this suite of bedroom furni- 
ture combines convenience, utility 
and beauty. The complete suite can 
be conveniently placed on the aver- 
age bedroom floor. 


Here is a little description of distinc- 
tive pieces: 


The Maneau — for the man — contains 
mirror and divided drawers for hand- 
kerchiefs; collar studs, etc.; socks; 
shirts; pajamas and underwear; trans- 
fer drawer. 





The Maneau 


The Femineau — for the woman — con- 
tains mirror; sunken drawer for toilet- 
ry; jewellery drawers with movable 
section; drawers for stockings and 
lingerie. 









| 







The Bed — has four dust-proof cedar 
lined drawers for bedding and winter 
clothing. 









We have prepared a booklet 
giving full description and show- 
ing large size illustrations of all 
preces. 
















Write for your copy of 
“Fulfilling Your Needs.” 


It’s yours for the asking. 























Everyone 
likes it— 





|The Couch O’Comfort 


‘The Jacques Furniture Co., Limited neetes 


Makers of Bedroom Furniture only 
| Kitchener, Ont. 


JACQUES 
FURNITURE 
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SMOKE... nnd bie 


reason 1s simp fe 





* * 
Squiss Dental Cream makes smoking more enjoyable because 
it leaves such a pleasant, refreshing feeling throughout the 
mouth. You notice it every time you brush your teeth. And 
the reason is this: 

Squibb Dental Cream is made with more than 50% Squibb 
Milk of Magnesia—a gentle antacid that soothes tender gums 
and refreshes as it cleans. 

Squibb’s is thoroughly safe. It contains no grit, no astrin- 
gent—nothing which might injure. It cleans beautifully —teeth 
promptly sparkle and gleam. 

In fact, most dentists agree that the Squibb type of dentifrice 
is most effective. Read the following summary of the replies 
received by a prominent research institution from an investiga- 
tion made among 50,000 practicing dentists: 


95% of the answers stated that germ acids most frequently cause tooth 
decay and gum irritation; 

95% agreed that the most serious trouble occurs at the place where teeth 
and gums meet; 

85% stated that the best product to prevent these acids from causing 
decay and irritating the gums is Milk of Magnesia. 


Isn’t this assurance that Squibb Dental Cream—made with more 
than 50% Squibb Milk of Magnesia—will protect your teeth 
and gums? 


Copyright 1931 by E. R. Squibb & Sons of Canada, Ltd. 





DANGER LINE 








A Charming Grape Design 


A crocheted triangle which is particularly suited 


for the corner of a teacloth 
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by ELSIE GALLOWAY 


is begun at one point and widened on 
each row, to avoid the long chain of 

244 sts required if the long side is worked 
| first and each row narrowed to the point. 
| When worked in this way the edge is apt to 

be very loose and have a stretched appear- 

ance after a few rows are worked. Working 

from the point was an experiment which 

worked so well that I pass it on as the most 

satisfactory way. If worked with No. 80 

hard twist mercerized thread or any number 

that gives 8 sps to the inch the straight sides 

will measure about 10!% inches. 
| 1st row—Ch 8 sts and work tr in Ist st. 

2nd row—Ch 5, tr in3rd st of ch, ch 2d tr 
in same st to widen at end of row. 

3rd row—Ch 6, tr in 3rd st from beginning 
of ch to widen at beginning of row (2 tr in 
sp, tr in tr) twice. Every alternate row 
begins in this way so it will not be given in 
detail again, but simply ch 6, 7 tr. 

4th row—7 tr (making 3 ch for Ist tr) 
ch 2, tr in 3rd st of ch, ch 2, d tr in same st. 

5th row—Ch 6, 7 tr, 2 sps. 

6th row—s sps (making 5 ch, tr in tr for 
Ist sp), 7 tr, 1 sp, ch 2, d tr as before. | 

7th row—Ch 6, 7 tr, 2 sps, 7 tr. 

8th row—7 tr, 2 sps, 7 tr, 1 sp, ch 2, d tr 
(every other row ends same as 2nd row), 

9th row—Ch 6, 7 tr, 6 sps. 

10th row—6 sps, 7 tr, 1 sp, ch 2, d tr. 

11th row—Ch 6, 7 tr, 6 sps, 7 tr. 

12th row—7 tr, 6 sps, 7 tr, 1 sp, ch 2, d tr. 

13th row—Ch 6, 7 tr, 5 sps, 4 tr, 4 sps. 

14th row—5 sps, 4 tr, 4 sps, 7 tr, 1 sp, ch 


HIS crocheted triangle or half square 
| I 





| 2d tr, 


15th row—Ch 6, 7 tr, 6 sps, 7 tr, 2 sps, 
7 tr. 

16th row—7 tr, 2 sps, 4 tr, 7 sps, 7 tr, 1 
sp, ch 2, d tr. 

7th row—Ch 6, 7 tr, 9 sps, 4 tr, 4 sps. 

18th row—4 sps, 4 tr, 9 sps, 7 tr, 1 sp, ch 
2, dtr. 

19th row—Ch 6, 7 
4 tr, 3 sps, 7 tr. 

20th row—7 tr, 3 sps, 4 tr, 2 sps, 4 tr, 3 
sps, 4 tr, 3 sps, 7 tr, 1 sp, ch 2, d tr. 

21st row—Ch 6, 7 tr, 4 sps, 7 tr, 3 sps, 
4 tr, 8 sps. 

22nd row—8 sps, 4 tr, 3 sps, 7 tr, 4 sps, 
7 tr, 1 sp, ch 2, d tr. 

23rd row—Ch 6, 7 tr, 5 sps, 7 tr, 3 sps, 
4 tr, 2 sps, 4 tr, 4 sps, 7 tr. 

24th row—7 tr, 4 sps, 4 tr, 2 sps, 7 tr, 2 
sps, 7 tr, 5 sps, 7 tr, 1 sp, ch 2, d tr. 

25th row—Ch 6, 7 tr, 7 sps, 7 tr, 6 sps, 4 
tr, 6 sps. 

26th row—6 sps, 4 tr, 5 sps, 7 tr, 8 sps, 
7 tr, 1 sp, ch 2, d tr. 

27th row—Ch 6, 7 tr, 10 sps, 10 tr, 5 sps, 
4 tr, 3 sps, 7 tr. 

28th row—7 tr, 3 sps, 4 tr, 5 sps, 10 tr, 
10 sps, 7 tr, 1 sp, ch 2, d tr. 

29th row—Ch 6, 7 tr, 14 sps, 4 tr, 6 sps, 4 
tr, 4 sps. 


tr, 4 sps, 10 tr, 3 sps, 


30th row—4 sps, 4 tr, 6 sps, 4 tr, 5 sps, 
7 tr, 7 sps, 7 tr, 1 sp, ch 2, d tr. 

31st row—Ch 6, 7 tr, 8 sps, 13 tr, 4 sps, 
4 tr, 6 sps, 4 tr, 2 sps, 7 tr. 

32nd row—7 tr, 2 sps, 4 tr, 11 sps, 7 tr, 1 
sp, 4 tr, 4 sps, 4 tr, 3 sps. 7 tr, 1 sp, ch 2 
d tr. 

33rd row—Ch 6, 7 tr, 6 sps, 4 tr, 3 sps, 
4 tr, 1 sp, 10 tr, 9 sps, 4 tr, 5 sps. 

34th row—9 sps, 7 tr, 3 sps, 13 tr, 1 sp, 
7 tr, 9 sps, 7 tr, 1 sp, ch 2, d tr 

35th row—Ch 6, 7 tr, 11 sps. 10 tr, 1 sp 
13 tr, 1 sp, 16 tr, 5 sps, 7 tr. 

86th row—7 tr, 5 sps, 19 tr, 1 sp, 10 tr, 
1 sp, 7 tr, 2 sps, 10 tr, 7 sps, 7 tr, 1 sp, ch 2 
dtr. 

87th row—Ch 6, 7 tr, 6 sps, 22 tr, 
4 tr, 1 sp, 7 tr, 1 sp, 28 tr, 5 sps. 

38th row—4 sps, 16 tr, 3 sps, 22 tr, 1 sp, 
10 tr, 2 sps, 10 tr, 6 sps, 7 tr, 1 sp, ch 2, d tr 

39th row—Ch 6, 7 tr, 9 sps, 10 tr, 1 sp, 
25 tr, 3 sps, 10 tr, 1 sp, 10 tr, 3 sps, 7 tr 

40th row—7 tr, 4 sps, 46 tr, 2 sps, 13 tr, 
9 sps, 7 tr, 1 sp, ch 2, d tr. 

41st row—Ch 6, 7 tr, 5 sps, 4 tr, 6 sps, 16 
tr, 2 sps, 10 tr, 1 sp, 28 tr, 6 sps. 

42nd row—8 sps, 7 tr, 1 sp, 10 tr, 1 sp, 
tr, 1 sp, 22 tr, 6 sps, 4 tr, 1 sp, 4 tr, 4 sp, 
tr, l ep, ch 2. d tr. 

43rd row—Ch 6, 7 tr, 6 sps, 4 tr, 9 sps, 13 
tr, 1 sp, 7 tr, 1 sp, 7 tr, 2 sps, 7 tr, 8 sps, 7 tr 

44th row-—7 tr, 7 sps, 10 tr, 1 sp, 10 tr, 1 
sp, 13 tr, 12 sps, 7 tr, 1 sp, 4 tr, 3 sps, 7 tr, 1 
sp, ch 2, d tr. 

45th row—Ch 6, 7 tr, 6 sps, 4 tr, 12 sps, 4 
tr, 1 sp, 13 tr, 1 sp, 13 tr, 1 sp, 10 tr, 8 sps 

46th row—7 sps, 13 tr, 1 sp, (4 tr, 1 sp 
twice, 16 tr, 2 sps, 4 tr, 12 sps, 4 tr, 5 sps, 
7 tr, 1 sp, ch 2, d tr 

47th row—-Ch 6, 7 tr, 7 sps, 10 tr, 10 sps, 
4 tr, 2 sps, 16 tr, 1 sp, 4 tr, 1 sp, 7 tr, 1 sp, 
13 tr, 4 sps, 7 tr. 

48th row—7 tr, 5 sps, 43 tr, 2 sps, 4 tr, 4 
sps, 13 tr, 1 sp. 4 tr, 10 sps, 7 tr, 1 sp, ch 2 
d tr. 

49th row—Ch 6, 7 tr, 11 sps, 4 tr, 1 sp, 4 
tr, 4 sps, 4 tr, 2 sps, 4 tr, 4 sps, 4 tr, 1 sp, 
16 tr, 1 sp, 13 tr, 8 sps. 

50th row—9 sps, 7 tr, 2 sps, 13 tr, 7 sps, 4 
tr, 2 sps, 4 tr, 3 sps, 4 tr, 2 sps, 4 tr, 11 sps, 
7 tr, 1 sp, ch 2, d tr 

51st row—Ch 6, 7 tr, 13 sps, 4 tr, 2 sps. 
4 tr, 4 sps, 10 tr, 9 sps, 4 tr, 12 sps, 7 tr. 

52nd row—7 tr, 22 sps, 4 tr, 7 sps, 7 tr. 
14 sps, 7 tr, 1 sp, ch 2, d tr. 

53rd row—Ch 6, 7 tr, 6 sps, 7 tr, 17 sps, 4 
tr, 6 sps, 10 tr, 15 sps. 

54th row—10 sps, 10 tr, 1 sp, 7 tr, 1 sp, 7 
tr, 4 sps, 4 tr, 16 sps, 13 tr, 6 sps, 7 tr, 1 sp, 
ch 2, d tr. 

55th row—Ch 6, 7 tr, 8 sps, 16 tr, 15 sps, 
4 tr, 4 sps, 22 tr, 1 sp, 7 tr, 7 sps, 7 tr. 

56th row—7 tr, 7 sps, 31 tr, 4 sps, 4 tr, 3 
sps, 16 tr, 6 sps, 13 tr, 1 sp, 7 tr, 3 sps, 4 tr, 
3 sps, 7 tr, 1 sp, ch 2, d tr. 

57th row—Ch 6, 7 tr, 6 sps, 4 tr, 2 sps, 7 


2 sps 
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No need bothering 
to look for grades if 
you want the best ! 


Del Monte always brings you one 
quality of pineapple ... and only 
one quality... the finest! 


For that’s exactly what the Det MONTE label means —in 
every food it marks! 

Quality that’s always the same! Quality that begins right 
in the fields—on our own pineapple plantations. Quality 
that comes from endless supervision in growing the fruit— 
from picking at just the proper moment—from speed and 
scientific skill in every canning operation. 

With such a dependable buying guide, why fail to use 
Det Monte? The best is none too good when its cost is so 
small. Ask for Det MONTE Pineapple by name. And let this 
famous brand bring new enjoyment — whenever you serve this 
luscious, tempting fruit. 







A golden, fragrant dessert or salad, just as it comes 
from the Del Monte can. Delicious cooked with meats. 


Crushed 


Ready prepared for instant use—the very thing for 
puddings, sundaes, ices, pies, cake fillings, punches and 
other made-up dishes. 










Try Det Monte Crushed Pineapple in the center of your 
morning’s grapefruit. Add it to boiled rice or to waffle dough. 
Mix it with chopped nuts, cream cheese and deviled ham as 
stuffing for celery. Serve it with lamb chops. Better yet, let us 
send you a complete folder of pineapple recipes, together with 
a number of other Det Monte recipe books and folders you 
really ought to have. Simply write California Packing Corpo- 
ration, Dept. »6T, San Francisco, California. 


EL MONTE 








sure you get 
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Serve more nourish- 
ment for less money. 


OU can economize 

this way ... Crown 
Brand Corn Syrup and 
Benson’s Golden are 
inexpensive — yet they 
contain more nourish- 
ment than most other 
sweets. Serve these de- 
licious syrups with every 
meal. They are ex- 
tremely nourishing and 
easily digested. Doctors 
will confirm this. These 
famous syrups are the 
cheapest and among the 
most delicious desserts 
you can buy. Serve 
them with bread and 
butter. 


THE CANADA STARCH 
CO., Limited 


Montreal 





EDWARDSBURG 


CROWN BRAND 
CORN SYRUP 


The CANADA STARCH CO., Limited, 
Montreal 

Please send me copy of ‘Canada's Prize 

Recipes.’ I enclose 10c for mailing 

charges. 


Name 





Sr 


Address 


a 
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Let's Meet Spring Half Way 


A working knowledge of how to overhaul your car 


for spring and summer travels will save you money 


and make you better acquainted with its make-up 


by FLORENCE M. JURY 


r NHE winter is, of course, the hardest 
time on a car, and the engine, uphols- 
tery and body will need to be gone 

over very thoroughly in the spring. Although 

most of us will not attempt to do anything 
but houseclean our car, we should know 
what needs to be done and should see that 
it is done properly. Many women just take 
their cars to a garage and tell the mechanic 
they want it ‘gone over,” but afterwards if 
they asked, “did you do this?” or “did you 
do that?” they would find that a great 
many essentials had been overlooked. 
All the parts of your car will be terribly 
dirty and clogged with hardened mud and 
grease from winter driving. We will, how- 
ever, take the various parts in order, start- 
ing at the front of the car, and decide just 
what we should say we wish done. Early 
spring is certainly the time to have this 
attention given to your car for small things 


| neglected now will very soon develop into 
| expensive repairs; also you will get better 
attention at a garage early in the season 


than you would later on when the mechanics 
are so busy. 

First the oil must be changed and a 
heavier grade of oil put in than that we 
used in the winter. Before that is done 
however, have the oil filter thoroughly 
cleaned. Filings and dirt will have accu- 
mulated, and it is folly to force fresh oil 
through a dirty filter. Then, have the crank 


| case flushed and the new oil put in. At the 


same time have the gas and vacuum tanks 
cleaned out, getting rid of all sediment, 
water, dirt or grit. The carburetor should 
now be adjusted for driving in warmer 
weather, when we use a leaner mixture than 
we did in winter. 

The spark plugs should be tested. No 
spark plug lasts forever and the fact that 
your engine is not missing, does not prove 


' that the spark plugs do not need replacing. 
| Spark plugs deteriorate over the winter 
| because at that time we use a richer mixture 


for driving, and the richer the mixture the 
more carbon is created. The valves should 
be ground and reseated—this is very 
important, as it ensures more perfect com- 
pression, which is so essential to the smooth 
running of your car. The engine should be 
checked over for oil leaks and the cooling 
system for water leaks, and these remedied; 
also the fan belt should be tightened if 
necessary. 

The brakes are, of course, most important 
and should, if necessary, be relined. Even 
if they do not need relining they should be 
tightened and properly adjusted. 

The grease in the universal. differential 


and the rear axle should be changed to a 
heavier grade of lubricant. Have the 
alemite and grease connections thoroughly 
cleaned with gas or coal oil and then fresh 
grease put in and the chassis of the car well 
sprayed. The springs should be given special 
attention and the leaves opened and grease 
put between. Also see that all shackle 
bolts, nuts and screws are tightened up 


OW the electrical system: Have the 

battery and generator checked up and. 
while this is being done, have the mechanic 
make sure that the clamps holding the 
battery box in place are in good condition 
not worn or rusted—and that all terminals 
are free from verdigris. It is a good idea to 
have these terminals well coated with 
vaseline, which prevents the forming of 
verdigris. Have each cell of your battery 
replenished with distilled water and be sure, 
at all times, that the plates are kept well 
covered with water to prevent their perish- 
ing. These should be looked at every two or 
three weeks from now on. Be sure to have 
the generator checked—this is what keeps 
your battery charged and is, therefore. very 
vital. After that is done I think we have 
attended pretty thoroughly to the mechan- 
ical part of our car. 

One thing more, however, should be 
attended to at the garage, and that is the 
tires. This would be the time to have them 
taken off and gone over very carefully for 
cuts and bruises. It would indeed be 
terrible to feel that you had had everything 
possible attended to and start off on your 
first trip of the season only to have your 
pleasure ruined by tire trouble. There is 
surely nothing more wearying than to have 
one puncture and then to be waiting for, or 
at least dreading, another. Have your tires 
vulcanized where necessary and you will be 
well repaid for your trouble. It would also 
be well to have the steering tightened and, 
as driving over the ruts and bumpy roads 
of winter is altogether likely to have thrown 
your front wheels out of alignment, have 
them tested and trued. It is very hard on 
the tires to drive a car in this condition as 
it wears them unevenly. When giving this 
attention to your tires do not overlook the 
spare. Be sure that it is ready for an 
emergency before you take your car out of 
the garage. 

OW let us take our car to our own back 

yard and see just what we can do, our- 

selves. This is the exciting part and we will 

very enthusiastically don an old smock, roil 

up our sleeves, pull on our working gloves 
Continued on page 45 
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THREE Varieties of Tangy, Tasty, 


to help you to economize during 


bright New tins... 7 eree iee ei buying 


or bE R A FU LL Ss Ut P PL Y F OR LEN T 





~—.. 


@ The finest Salmon comes from British Columbia. 
























guarantee you the finest quality of the firmest, 


The fresher when canned, the firmer the meat freshest fish canned quickly after they are caught ! 
on your table. If you want to really enjoy a good Identify the three varieties of this tasty, tangy salt 
fish meal, try Clover Leaf canned Salmon. water delicacy by the colors of the labels shown 
Clover Leaf Salmon’s 45 canneries, and over 300 here. They are identical in color with those on the 
fishing vessels out on the Coast of British Columbia actual tins you find on your dealer’s shelf today. 
RED—Clover Leaf—Description 
yes The very finest quality of Sockeye or Red Salmon. 
Firm and red in color—abundant in vitamins. Highly 





recommended for salads, sandwiches, bridge luncheons 
and entertaining. 


MEDIUM-RED—Clover Leaf—Description 
An appetizing rose-meated Salmon... rich in protein 
and iodine. Suitable for hot and cold dishes... especi- 
ally recommended for children’s luncheons. 





Insist upon 
Clover Leaf 
Salmon— It’s 
guaranteed ! 


PINK—Clover Leaf—Description 
A fancy quality, firm pink fish, delicate in flavor. Rich 
in protein... an economical substitute for meat... 
the basis for numerous tempting hot Lenten dishes. 


FAMOUS CANADIAN CHEFS* AND DIETITIANS* SALMON RECIPES FREE! 






In case your grocer is unable to 
supply you with a “Tang o° the 
Sea Salmon Recipes” booklet, fill 
out this coupon and mail today. 






»~ CLOVER LEAF SALMON 
CUTLET (HOT) 


Take a one-pound can of Clover Leaf 
Salmon, and flake... dice a few mush- 
rooms and shrimps. » Make a pint of 
cream sauce, thoroughly cooked, season 
and blend in your salmon: Let it cook 
for five minutes. Turn into buttered 
baking dish and let cool. When cool, 
arrange the cutlets, roll in bread 
crumbs and fry. Tomato sauce or 
cream sauce is a good accompaniment 





CLOVER LEAF SALMON, 
British Columbia Packers Ltd., 
325 Howe St., Vancouver, B.C. C-3 









Please send me copy of your free booklet, 
“Tang o’ the Sea Salmon Recipes”. 









to this dish. One of the attractive new Name scsi lives eaahiesecstidncneeee eae 
ways of serving Salmon given in “Tang 
o’ the Sea Salmon Recipes” booklet. 

Address oh eet) sate ee ee ean 








% This recipe is suggested by Chef L. 
Mauron of the exclusive Club de Golf, 
Laval-sur-le-Lac, Quebec. 
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CLOVER LEAF Salmon . 


LOVER LEAF SALMON . . . For tasty sand- 
4 wiches, bridge luncheons, salads, and for the 


main dish of steaming hot meals during Lent. Govern- 
ment authorities say it is one of the most nutritious and 





economical of foods. 
dietitians have recommended zestful new ways of 
preparing it in endless variety . . . 
taining. 
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buy these 
.. In 


CANADIAN WOMEN! 


This advertisement contains one 
of the most important food an- 
nouncements ever made! Read 
every word of it carefully! 


a 
Famous Canadian chefs and 


Ideal for enter- 
Light on the pocket book and waistline! 


Now.. without the slightest hesitation...a child can 
identify the three finest qualities of Salmon! 


Look for the Clover Leaf Name 
and the Guarantee on every Tin 


From Vancouver comes news of an announcement 
by the Packers of Clover Leaf Salmon that a 
new plan has been inaugurated to simplify your 
purchase of Salmon. 

Nature made three fine varieties of Salmon... 
Red, Medium-Red and Pink . . . all tasty, all 
tangy and highly nutritious . . . each with its own 
most economical use. (See opposite page.) Any- 
one can understand them. 

And now the Packers of Clover Leaf Salmon are 
doing away with misleading brand names. Nat- 
ure’s three choice varieties are being packed under 
one label . . . Clover Leaf ... a guarantee of 
highest quality in each variety of the best grades 
of salmon. For “Clover Leaf” means quality! 
Nowhere can you buy finer, fresher 






ing in the new, Clover Leaf tins. 


FIVE FRESH FACTS 
ABOUT CANNED SALMON 


] Clover Leaf Salmon contains body build- 
ing Vitamin “A” and “Sunshine” Vita- 
min “D”, 


Even the bones are soft and edible, rich 
in bone-building calcium. All food. No 
waste. 

One of the richest sources of iodine. 
More body-building protein in a one-pound 
tin than in like quantity of many other 
staple foods . . . at one-half the cost! 

Only Clover Leaf’s resources in fishing 
fleets and canneries can guarantee you 
the finest salmon, 


Pound for pound this tasty, health giving food 


Salmon than that picked for pack- costs less than one-half what you pay for proteins 


in many other less attractive dishes. 


CLOVER LEAF Salmon eaught and canned in 





How Choice Varieties of Clover Leaf 
Salmon are Caught and Canned 


Out along British Columbia’s shining West Coast, 
these three varieties of Salmon run in schools 
... sparkling beauties, the finest of fish! 


Trailing iced dories, trim fishing boats... manned 
by alert, able seamen, set anchors . . . drop nets 
... and haul flashing, fighting hordes of Salmon. 


Then... white-capped aproned and gloved girls, in 
spotless canneries, place the choicest steaks in 
Clover Leaf labelled tins! Vacuum sealing and 
cooking conserves precious vitamins and that rare, 
tangy Clover Leaf flavor. 


Your grocer has a booklet entitled ‘Tang o’ the 
Sea Salmon Recipes,” containing several of the 
choice secrets of Canadian Chefs and Dietitians 
It’s yours for the asking. 
And you'll find it an immense help during Lent. 


for serving Salmon. 
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Let's Meet Spring Half Way 


¢ ontinue df rom page 


and get down to business. First we wil] 
drain out the non-freeze, then close the tap 
and fill up the radiator with good hot water 
in which we have disso! 
handfuls of soda. Let this stand in the car 
for about two hours then drain it off and. 
with the engine running, turn on vour hose 
and let the water run through the radiator 
for about ten minutes. Be sure, after that, 
to close the tap and leave the radiator full 
of fresh water. 

Now we will houseclean the inside of our 
car. First we will polish up the nickel till it 


ved a couple of 


looks like new, then we will go over all the 


woodwork with our favorite polish and 
leave it shining; we will go over the uphol- 
stery with gasoline and then vacuum it 
not forgetting the ceiling—we will throw 
out the mats and wash the floor. If we have 
no vacuum, we will brush the upholstery 
thoroughly with a stiff brush and then wash 
it with gasoline, and lastly oil the screws of 
the windows so they will wind up or down 
smoothly. That will be all for the inside. 
But the outside! that’s a different proposi- 
tion! However, we will let nothing daunt 
us —-we are going to make a_ thoroughly 
good job of this car before we are through. 
First we will get the hose and, taking the 
nozzle off, will let the water—plenty of it 
run downward while we wash the car with a 
large soft sponge, after which we will polish 
it with a chamois. We will then polish all 
the nickel on the outside of the car, not 
forgetting that around the headlights, the 
bumpers and the hubb caps. 

Now the car is perfectly clean, we will 
look for rust spots. These should be touched 
up with a little quick drying paint, for if 
they are neglected they seem to grow 
“wisibly before our werry eyes."” We will 
look for them particularly around the ledges 
of the windows and the edges of the mud 
guards and the running boards. Next we 


! 
40 


easily mount a ladder, a_ nice 
sturdy one, and put one or two coats of auto 
top dressing on the roof. This preserves the 
finish and prevents the roof from cracking 
and, ultimately, leaking. We will then clean 
the windows, both inside and out, to a 
dazzling brightness, so that nothing will 
come between us and the beauties of spring. 

Now, lastly—shall we be really energetic 
and simonize our car? It is no use tackling 
this with the idea that it is an easy job, for 
it isn’t. Of course, we can do it if we really 
feel like a little strenuous exercise; other- 
wise we can have it done for from $6.00 to 
8.00, according to the size of our car, but, | 
not admitting for a moment that we 
couldn't do it if we wanted to, I think I 
would advise having this done for us. It is | 
really a wonderful preservative and restor- | 
ative to the finish of our car and the effect 
of a real good job will give you a most | 
pleasant surprise. 

One other little thing we can do, though, 
is to see our windshield wiper is in good 
working order. Now, when we are likely to 
have a lot of spring rains, it is well to give 
this special attention, and it is quite aj} 
simple matter to buy a new rubber and slip | 
it in the place of the old one. 

Now, don’t you feel a little better about | 
your car? Why of course you do! I’m sure 
it’s good for many a merry mile yet, many a 
good picnic, many a jolly day in the open. 
Who knows, when we see what it will do on | 
these “‘little journeys,’ perhaps in the | 
summer we will, after all, take that trip we | 
dreamed of but never thought the old "bus 
would make. And think of all the money 
we have saved by a little forethought—we | 
will certainly be able to credit something to | 
the ‘‘New Car Account,” and in the mean- 
time we will continue to live in blissful | 
anticipation of the new car which will surely 
materialize next year. 


Can very 


TWO NEW 1931 CARS 





The new 1931 McLaughlin-Buick sport roadster. 














No handicap—now-—to active 
outdoor sports 
with the secure comfort of Kotex 


et 
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You'll appreciate the lasting 

softness of Kotex... . the 

security and safety .... the fact 
that it deodorizes. 


USY days. Hours of active sports, out-of- 

doors; hours in a theatre, at a tea or 
dinner. Then is when you learn to 
appreciate Kotex. Then you realize fully the 
comfort of its skilfully rounded shaping. For 
it not only feels better, but it permits a 
delightful freedom from  self-consciousness. 
Gowns fit smoothly, perfectly. Because 
Kotex protection is inconspicuous. 


Kotex is made of Cellucotton (not cotton) 
absorbent wadding. A delicately soft, mar- 
velously absorbent substance that has—by 
actual test—five times the absorbency of 
surgical cotton. That is why Canada’s lead- 
ing hospitals choose it in preference to cotton 

. why you, too, will prefer it. 


Details add to comfort 


There are so many details in Kotex that have 
been worked out for your comfort. There is 
no awkward bulkiness; the layers of absorbent 
can be changed to suit changing needs; a 
special deodorant assures daintiness of person 
at times when that is particularly necessary. 


Kotex is guaranteed to stay soft longer, to 
protect longer, than any other sanitary pad. 
And—first of all its advantages—Kotex is 
disposable! In that fact, alone, lies one of its 





APOUCTOAULOEAEAUAAEEOUEAEAEA SEATON EA EN EU TNA 


IN HOSPITALS 


1 Canada’s leading hospitals use the very 
* same absorbent of which Kotex is made. 





2 Kotex is soft... Not a deceptive 

¢ softness, that soon packs into chafing 
hardness. But a delicate, fleecy soft- 
ness that lasts for hours. 


DU 





3 Safe, secure... keeps your mind at 
°* ease. 


4 Deodorizes . . . safely, thoroughly by 
° a special process. 


5, Disposable, instantly, completely. 


TLC CCC 


greatest contributions to woman's sanitary 
comfort. Next time you buy sanitary pads, 
specify Kotex. Kotex Company of Canada, 
Limited, Toronto, Ont. 


TRY KOTEX—Free ...3 Kotex pads will be 
mailed to you in a plain wrapper, as soon as this 
coupon is received. Also, a very interesting and 
valuable booklet, ‘‘Preparing for Womanhood." 
It answers many questions that are in every 
woman's mind. The sample and the booklet are 
yours, at no cost. 


MADE IN CANADA 


KOTEX 


The New Sanitary pad which deodorizes 










For 3 FREE KOTEX Samples 


t 
Send coupon to:-Moyra Monk, R.N., Dept. 6-3-1, 
Room 908, 330 Bay St., Toronto, Ont. 


You may send 3 Samples of Kotex and book, 
“Preparing for Womanhood,"’ in plain envelope. 
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Experty Lapis often say that no-one 
these days sits up and sits straight. 
Times have changed and Sani-Bilt Chesterfield Suites 
have answered to the demand of the harassed nervous 
systems of the “Nineteen-Thirties”. They are great big 
“cushy” things that know just where the tired nerves 
and muscles are and how to pet and pamper them. 

The depth of comfort of Sani-Bilt upholstered furniture 
is hidden ‘way down in the workmanship, the filling and 
the springs. See it at your furniture dealer’s. Sink down 
on it! Lie back on it! Curl up on it. Enjoy the great 
strength of its softness—the softness of its strength. 


Strength Built In Heavy, flawless Canadian hardwood, dowelled 


glued and screwed . . . interlaced Jute Hessian 
Scotch webbing; no slack—no danger of slack ... double-cone coils of 
oil tempered steel wire. . more springs than in any other deep 


upholstered furniture. 


. Every spring is buried under a profusion of fine, 
Comft ort Built In loose, curly sea moss, real aa hair, a smooth 


silky layer of cotton felt and over all coverings specially chosen for utility, 
long wear and beauty. 


SNYDER'S LIMITED, WATERLOO, ONT. 


ST Ue oS. 


SANI-BILT LIVING ROOM FURNITURE 


edge seat and spring 





7 
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The Sani-Bilt suite illustrated is of loose flop pillow 
construction with down-filled seat, back and arms 


Write for SNYDER’S 
FREE 
COLOR HARMONY 
WHEEL 


conciseguide by which 
you may work out for 
your own home, 
interior color schemes 
that you know beyond 
doubt to be in 
complete and perfect 
harmony. 
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ck with down-filled pad arm. 
Finish is walnut. Outer covering is of mulberry velvet. 
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Wax transfers for a charming tulip design to be done 
in shadow appliqué on crisp organdie or voile. 


550 at 25 cents. 


TAD eee is my idea of a really cheerful 


synthetically-sunny north bedroom, 
Walls papered in some delightful print; 
woodwork matching the background of the 
paper; floor stained, carpeted or covered 
with linoleum, of a rather dark color (to 
stay down in the picture) and a few small 
gay rugs preferably hooked. 

There must be a splash of turquoise blue 
somewhere in our yellow room, and a chair 
upholstered in violet or burnt orange. This 
note of contrast is as welcome as is cooling 
sherbet with a heavy dinner. The windows 
should be toned shafts of light, which finally 
brings us to the first new design we offer 
you this month 

These curtains of crisp organdie hang 
straight, for smartness, besides which asset 
even this sheer covering has the utilitarian 
advantage of adding privacy. Pattern 
number 550 (price 25 cents) furnishes wax 
transfers of the tulip designs used in the 
shadow appliqué; that is, the colored or- 
gandie flowers are appliqués between layers 
of white organdie, giving a charmingly 
dainty effect in both the wide bottom hems 
and valance. There are enough transfers in 
this order for two pairs of curtains and two 
valances. These are easy to do in the first 
place and are as simple to launder as a 





Jor a 


tulip design 

which sets 

together like a diamond-paned win- 
dow. Number 554 at 24 cents. 


A prim little 
cushion or bedspread, 


Two shades of pink, green leaves and 

appliqué stems, are used to make this 

intriguing little rose block. Number 
555 at 24 cents 





Colorful 


Quilts 
and 


. unin 


by 


Ruby Short 
McKim 


Number 
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Vig 


A modernistic iris block makes a 
truly beautiful quilt of harmonizing 
colors. Number 556 at 24 cents. 


handkerchief. Colors are yellow, orange 
and green, or pink and orchid could be 
substituted for another room. Full in- 
structions for making them accompany 
the patterns. 

Last and perhaps most unusual of all 
are the pieced flower quilt blocks. These 
patchwork posies may be used singly or 
to make the little boxed pillows which 
are so justly popular, or they may be set 
together into beautiful counterpanes. 

The tulip number 554 (price 24 cents) 
is most simple to do and is especially 
attractive in yellow, orange and green 
on a white ground. It sets together like 
a diamond-paned window with white 
blocks and yellow squares, a double row 
of black running stitches outlining each 
block. This requires twenty blocks, 101% 
by 19 inches, and 734 yards of material 
in assorted colors. We can supply this 
in Peter Pan, fast colors, at $6.03. Per- 
cales, fast colors, {Continued on page 49} 
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SHRIMP RABBIT 
SANDWICH 


Heat a cup of whole shrimps and 
1 tablespoon of finely chopped 
onion in 2 tablespoons of butter. 
Add 1 green pepper and 1 pimien- 
to cut into thin strips. Place 
on slices of fresh toast and pour 
over them a sauce made with 1 
package Kraft Velveetaand 'jcu 

milk, cooked in a chafing dish 
(or double boiler} until Velveeta 
is melted. Season as preferred. 


AS 





MILK ITSELF 















Hous it melta | 


Smooth 


. golden... rich 


Velveeta 


pours like thick cream 


. surprises you, in a saucepan, 
in the chafing dish, or in the oven. 
Almost the minute Velveeta feels 
the flame it starts to melt oblig- 
ingly. Just a smooth golden 
sauce, with the most tantalizing 
cheese flavor. How it blends with 
other foods — vegetables, meat, 
eggs, fish! Or shrimps, as in this 
recipe. 

Kraft, master cheese makers, 
are proud to sponsor Velveeta. 
This delightful cheese food does so 
many things. If you chill it slighr- 
lv, it slices firmly. Kept at room 
temperature, it spreads as easily 
as butter. 


KRAFT—PHENI X 


MAYONNAISE . 


CHEESE . 


And it’s so digestible that you 
can eat it freely. As digestible as 
pure, whole milk, in fact. The ele- 
ments you value in milk are in 
Velveeta — calcium, phosphorus 
and other milk minerals—added 
to a base of finest Cheddar cheese. 
Try the recipe above—today. 


The Kraft-Phenix Cheese Co., 
Limited, Montreal. 


FREE RECIPE BOOK 


Krart-PHenix Cueese Co., Limirep, 
147 St. Paul St. W., Montreal, P.Q. 
Please send me free Cheese Recipe Book. 
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PRODUCTS 
SALAD DRESSING 








HE quest for gold has left 
a gleaming trail across 
Alaska. Up from Skagway it 
winds through mountains of 
unimagined splendor—‘‘the 
worst trail this side of hell.” 
Along these spidery heights no 
railroad could ever be built, it 
was said. 

Yet today you may follow it 
in the comfortable wicker arm- 
chair of an observation car— 
see far below that tortuous, terrible 
pathway! 

See Alaska this summer. Visit 
this topsy-turvy land where the 
sun shines at midnight—where the 
romance of gold still lingers— 
where flowers grow in a riot of color 
to double their natural size... 

Take a Canadian National 
steamer through the thousand miles 
of the famous sheltered Inside Pas- 
sage... past fascinating islands— 
glaciers with their glittering feet in 
the sea—snow-capped mountains 
you can almost lean out and touch! 


KA 


& 
and the thrilling Trail 0 





At Juneau you visit the famous Alaska- 
Juneau Gold Mine. 


Vancouver to Skagway and back for 
as little as $90.00. Write now to any 
Canadian National Office for illustrated 
booklets. 


Canadian National operates its own 
steamship lines, telegraph and express 
services, a chain of great broadcasting 
stations and perfectly equipped hotels, 
lodges and camps stretching from coast 
to coast... 


Clubs and others interested in the 
Canadian National trip to Alaska and 
other Canadian National Vacations, may 
arrange a preview by applying to the 
nearest agent. 50 films available with 
operator and projector. 


Full information and illustrated booklet from any 
Canadian National Railways Agent. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 


CThe La rgest Kailuray Syste um in ctmerica 
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land of gold and glaciers 


i sky-piercin g mou ntains 








On the famous I nside Passage, sea air and complete 
relaxation combine with water as smooth as glass 


You go ashore at Wrangell where you find fascinat- 


ing totem poles and a museum of Indian relics 








a erent 
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When She Sews a Fine Seam 


Continued from page 26 


and, as has been mentioned before, on sheer 
cotton dresses. 


The Flat Fell Seam 

For a flat fell seam the material is treated 
in the same way as for the French seam 
1. e. marked and basted with the right side 
out. The stitching for this seam is made 
close to the basting. After the stitching the 
seam is trimmed off to !4-inch on one side 
and 14 on the other. The wide side is folded 
over the narrow side and pinned down flat 
after which it is basted and stitched on the 


edge of the fold on the right side. The tests | 


for this seam are even width all the way | 


along, perfect flatness on both sides and the 
second stitching absolutely on the edge. 
is used on 
some 


The flat fell seam, (Fig. 8) 
shirts, tailored blouses, middies. 
tailored dresses and on bloomers. 


The French seam and the flat fell seam, 
like the plain seam should be pressed when 
finished. If this is done as you go along it 
will be found that the finished garments 
need little pressing. 


lf you are making the Flower Garden Quilt 


For those readers who have not had the opportunity of 
saving the blocks previously published, there is a limited 
supply of reprints available, which we will be glad to send 
on receipt of ten cents for the eight blocks. 

Write for them to Editorial Department, The Chatelaine, 


153 University Ave. Toronto. 





The Art of Face Massage 


Continued from page 35 


towel and the astringent lotion is applied, 
either by the vaporizer or an atomizer. The 
eyes should be closed and the spray directed, 
in turn, to the centre of each cheek, the 
centre of the forehead and the chin, changing 
the position every few seconds. This spray- 
ing should be continued for several minutes, 
so that the skin may absorb all that it is 
capable of absorbing. When the liquid com- 
mences to run down the face in little rivulets, 
it is useless to continue longer. 

The face is then again softly dabbed with 
a towel until dry, and powder, or the usual 
makeup, is applied. A tiny smear of cream 
upon the eyebrows will remove all trace of 
powder and greatly improve their appear- 
ance. 

Face massage may be used as an occasional 


treatment, before a dance or other social 
affair, but for really permanent results, a 
daily course should be taken, lasting for 
three weeks. ee that, every other day for 
two more W®®ks, then twice a week, con- 
tinuously. Some actresses and other Pro- | 
fessional beauties have a daily massage, | 
“year in and year out,” but for the average | 
woman, twice a week is sufficient, after the | 
face has been put into good condition by | 
three weeks of daily treatments. 

It may, perhaps, be of interest to readers | 
to know that the method of face massage 
described above, was used by the late Queen 
Alexandra of England, always noted for her 
beauty, who was attended daily by a grad- | 
uate from the same school of massage which 
trained the writer of this article, 


Colorful Quilts and Curtains | 


Continued from page 47 





Fig. 7. 


101 this assortment will be $3.02. 

Number 555 (price 24 cents) pieces a 
plump little rose in two values of pink 
with a yellow centre, green leaves and 
appliqué stems. This stem curves over the 
alternating white block, giving interest to 
the otherwise plain areas. It requires 8! 
yards of assorted colors. We can supply 
this cut in proper colors postpaid. Peter 
an, 815 yards, $6.61. Percales in this same 
assortment, $3.28. 

Number 556 (price 24 cents) is a bit more 
work, but this lovely iris makes up into a 
block about 14 by 16 inches so only thirteen 





Fig. 8. 


pieced blocks are used. This quilt finishes 
68 by 88 inches without border and requires 
61% yards assorted colors. We can supply: 
Peter Pan, enough for quilt, $5.03; percales, 
fast colors, assorted, 61% yards, $2.50. 
Complete instructions and cardboard 
patterns of each unit are included with each 
order. Since many will want all three, 
especially those who make patchwork | 
pillows, we are making a special group price 
of the three under number 557 at 50 cents 
complete. Address all orders to Handicraft 
Dept., c.o. The Chatelaine, MacLean Pub- 
lishing Co., 153 University Ave., Toronto. | 
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Only with this 







In the 8 fashion cities 
of the world 


smart women agree 
that its fascinating lustre 
surpasses all others 


N New York, Paris and London... 

gay Madrid, Rome and the Argen- 
tine . . . glamorous Budapest and the 
romantic city of Vienna, Cutex Liquid 
Polish is the newest aid to romance. 

The things every clever woman wants 
in a polish are first—high lustre—and 
then quick drying and long wear. 
Cutex Liquid Polish dries in 30 seconds, 
lasts a week and never discolors 
or peels untidily. Perfume in a 
nail polish can add nothing to 
these qualities and often con- 
flicts with a woman’s own favorite 
scent. For this reason Cutex has 
never stressed perfume in polish 
—its quality remains unexcelled. 


is the 
Madge 


All over the world it 
favorite nail make-up. 


Post Office Box 230 


° 


. a e] 





Garland, London’s famous woman editor 
of “Britannia and Eve,” says, ‘‘To 
hunt, to shoot, or dig in the garden and 
still have hands that captivate men 
across the tea table is a problem English 
women have solved perfectly with this 
glamorous, durable nail make-up.” 

Follow the easy Cutex method in the 
booklet enclosed with each package. 
After your simple weekly manicure, a 
few minutes daily—just cleansing and 
pushing back the cuticle—will keep your 
hands romantically lovely. 


Put your Nail Polish to this test 


Does it... 
1. dry in 30 seconds? 
2. never crack, peel, or discolor? 
3. last a whole week? 
4. sparkle always with chic lustre ? 
5. come in sturdy bottles, easy to open ? 
Cutex has always been first with every 
new aid for beautifying the nails, Cutex 
Manicure Preparations are only 35 cents 
.-- Liquid Polish with Remover, 50 cents, 
NorTHAM WARREN, 
New York, MontrEAL, Paris 


| L enclose 12c. for the Cutex Manicure Set containing 
sufficient preparations for six complete 


manicures. 
NORTHAM WARREN, Dept. 1T-3 


Montreal, Canada 


Made in Canada 
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brilliant Nail Make-up 
are hands truly Alluring. 







Cutex Liquid Polish 35° 


Tips the fingers with romance 
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Hurlbut Cash Prices 


are set by us according to the 
value that is built into them. 

Hurlbuts are sold at the 
same cash prices from Coast to 
Coast. 


CUSHION-SOLE. } 


(HURLBUT 
LShoes *Children- | 


INSOLE of Sea 
Island Duck. 4 Virgin 
Wool Cushion makes 
them shock proof. 







To be genuine it 
must be spelled 
HurlBUT 






Sunnyside 
Sport Oxford 

Turkey red with the centre petals in a 
lighter crimson; centre stamens light green, 
stems and calyx light green, with darker 
green leaves. 

These blocks are exact size to transfer 
through carbon paper to seven inch squares 
'of material and then embroider in the 


Manufactured and priced by 
THE HURLBUT CO. LTD. 


Preston, Ontario 40 





The Flower-Garden Quilt 





To best balance in with all flowers in the 
made-up quilt, two tones of rose pink, using 
the darker to the centre, are lovely with dull 


THE CARNATION 
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Pain after eating- 
a sign of ACID 
STOMACH 


D°s discomfort after eating spoil 
your enjoyment of certain foods? 
Do you know what causes that pain after 
eating; what brings on sour stomach, 
| heartburn, gas, “indigestion,” sick head- 


| aches, biliousness? 


An acid condition of the stomach and bowels. 


ROSE 


Because of the way we live today, most 
green leaves. Thorns may be dark red or the | of us need an anti-acid at times. We need 
same light green of the stems. something to overcome the effects of the 

acid-forming foods, exertion, excitement. 

| Something to help Nature keep the 
digestive system properly alkaline. 


“ The regular use of Phillips’ Milk of 
> wy Magnesia works wonders for most men 
|and women. They eat well. Their food 


¥ digests. Proper alkalinity permits the 
| stomach, liver and bowels to function 


| as they should. 


ar 
Ws | Take a spoonful of this creamy, pleasant- 
| tasting anti-acid today and for several 


days. See how it sweetens stomach and 
bowels; relieves the sick headaches, 
bloating, gas, biliousness, and indiges- 
wel tion caused by too much acid. Appetite 
and digestion will improve. You'll feel 
better all over. It will be more difficult 
for sickness or colds to attack you. 


Get genuine Milk of Magnesia. Look 
for Chas. H. Phillips’ signature on the 
wrapper. The genuine is always a liquid. 
It is never sold in tablet form. 


| 
| 
| 


© rary Short Mtim | 


| 






naturalistic colors of the flowers, using the 
simple, well-known stitches such as outline, 
lazy-daisy, buttonhole and French knot. 
An ivory tone material, slightly darker than 
unbleached muslin is even more effective 


j Milk 
than white for background as some of the 


e 
| mdarones ic, Of MaSnesia 
flowers are to be embroidered in white. | 


\ “Made in Canada” 


HILLIPS’ 
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Modernity in Furnishing 


Continued from page 28 


lid is lifted. A long narrow mirror gives a 
full-length view of milady’s costume. 

Deep drawers utilize the space underneath 
the bed, to provide storage space for blan- 
kets, extra pillows, comforters and linen. 
These drawers are dust-proof and cedar- 
lined and many housekeepers will appreciate 
the convenience they offer. 

A bedside table completes this group. It 
is a sort of miniature cabinet, telephone desk 
and library and the top is just the right 
height for the light of a lamp to fall on the 
book or magazine with which one may court 
sleep. 

Another unique and space saving idea in 


bedroom furniture is demonstrated in the 
Adapt-twin bed, manufactured by Malcolm 
and Hill Limited. This occupies very little 
more space than the standard size double 
bed and provides the sleeping comfort of 
twin beds. Both are hinged to the one top, 
can be swung apart for making but set 
closely together as shown in the illustration. 
On either side of the top a flat shelf is built 
to accommodate a bed lamp. In design and 
finish this new type of bed matches other 
pieces to complete a suite. 

Novel features are shown by other manu- 
facturers, which will make the furnishing of 
new rooms or the remodelling of old a par- 
ticularly interesting undertaking this year. 





This Adapt-twin bed occupies little more floor space than standard double 
bed and provides the sleeping comfort of twin beds. 


The Wedding 


Continued from page 5 


adorable slight angle. The taxi drove off 
with a roaring noise which somehow seemed 
to be inside herself. And there was Dick 
his grey-blue eyes so serious, his face robbed 
of its usual bright nonchalance, coming 
quickly toward her. 

“It isn't true,"’ she heard him saying. 
“Carol, say it isn’t true!” 

She could only stand there, looking at 
him helplessly. He took possession of her 
two hands as though he had every right to 


them. ‘‘You're not going to be married to 
anyone else but me,” he said grimly. 
Oh, why hadn’t he said that months 


ago? Six months ago! If he had felt like 
that why had he gone off on that age-long 
trip leaving her to think he didn’t care, 
leaving her in such a state of don’t-care- 
what-happens-now, too pathetic and indif- 
ferent to withstand Paul's importunities? 

She looked at him wistfully, in her eyes a 
gentle reproach. “You went away without 
saying one word," she whispered. 

“I know it. I was a blithering fool. Didn't 
feel I had a right to speak until I got this 
contract settled. Wanted to have something 
to offer—fool that I was—I never once 
thought—I mean, I thought you felt 

“It's too late now,”’ she said helping him 
to be free of his tangle of words, “‘too late,”’ 
she repeated mournfully. 

“It isn't too late. I’m just in time. You 
must tell Paul 

“I couldn’t. I couldn't make him suffer. 
Not for our mistake 

“I'll tell him, then.” 

“You couldn't. It’s tomorrow. 
as late as this 

Arguing and arguing. Dick Barrett insist- 
ing the only fair thing to Paul was to tell 
him, Carol explaining she had no right to 
spoil Paul’s happiness the evening of his 
wedding. Over and over —over and over. 

She sat down on the edge of a chair. She 


I can't 


was spent 
at him hopelessly —pitifully 

“Oh, can’t you see?’’ she almost wailed. 
“Can't you see as late as_ this—think of 
Paul 

“T am thinking of Paul. What will he feel 
like when he finds out,’’ was Dick Barrett's 
refrain. 

“He won't find out.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Carol,’’ he said almost 
angrily. Yes, he was angry. He stood look- 
ing at her with his black hair that was 


usually so smooth, quite ruffled, while his | 


eyes—they were queer. 
angry. She shivered. She felt like crying 
hopelessly, for couldn’t he see that she 
couldn't tell Paul? She simply couldn't. 

“Well, are you going to tell Paul?” 

She looked up and caught a spark from 
those blazing eyes. ‘‘No, I can’t. I simply 
can't. It’s too late now. Much too late.” 

The awful inevitableness of tomorrow was 


pressing down upon her, a white cloud of | 
the inevitable | 


tulle, of satin and rose leaves- 
tomorrow. And Dick Barrett could only 
look at her with angry blazing eyes. With a 
little cry that was half moan she jumped up 
to her feet and ran blindly indoors. 


OMORROW — tomorrow — tomorrow 

beat persistently through Dick Barrett's 
head as he walked down the drive straight 
into the vellow sunset glow that was like a 
funnel of clear amber. 

He stopped suddenly. Where was he 
going now? No taxi in sight. He remem- 
bered there was a garage at the corner of 
the next street. He could get them to drive 
him down town to his club. 

The only life about the garage was a man 
in overalls cleaning a car. There was no one 
to drive him. The man gave him the number 
of a taxi stand. 


He entered the musty little office and 


He was terribly | 








-completely spent. She looked | 


Tiny sparkling grains of 
dainty salt not only flow 
freely but marvelous purity 
is assured through daily 

supervision by our own (The Romance 
chemical laboratories. Regal of SPECIAL 
Table Salt will add new Salt whitens 
attractiveness of flavor to all 


the teeth and 
your cooking and baking. 


Write for 
FREE 
Booklet 


makes the 
gums healthy.” 
311 


_ REGA LraBieSALT 


FREE RUNNING 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
WINDSOR, ONTARIO 





THE HOLIDAY SEASON— 


It won't be long now! 


FE have an easy plan for Canadian women and girls 

to receive a weekly allowance for those little things 
needed every day of the year—and particularly for 
vacation time. 

The Chatelaine presents this great opportunity for regular 
earnings; hundreds of orders are being received, as many 
leading Canadian women recognize the real help and value 
that such a Canadian publication is giving them, and are 
making sure they will receive it regularly. 

Hence we offer commission and weekly bonuses to all 
Canadian girls and women who would like to introduce 
The Chatelaine to their friends. 


Representatives also have the opportunity of splendid 
earnings looking after new and renewal subscriptions for 
MacLean’s Magazine, Mayfair and Canadian Homes 
and Gardens. 


Send your inquiry today — Address 


LocaL REPRESENTATIVES’ Dept. 
MacLean PusitisHinc Company, 
143 Universiry AVENUE, 


LIMITED 


“Toronto 2 
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‘Women and Their Work 





Mrs. C. C. Farr 


HE is known as the “Mother of Hailey- 
4\J bury” (Ontario) and the title is genuinely 
earned, since Mrs. Farr is one of Hailey- 
bury’s first citizens, coming to this northern 
town as a pioneer forty years ago. She is 
the widow of the late C. C. Farr, a native of 
Haileybury England, and for many years 
in the service of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
It was as factor of the company, in charge 
of a post on Lake Temiskaming, that he 
first saw the site of the town-to-be and 
chose it as his future home. 

Mrs. Farr assisted in hewing from the 
wilderness a farm that was destined to 
become the site of the present town. Since 
that early time she has been identified with 
every movement of a social and progressive 
nature that has taken place in Haileybury. 
With her husband, Mrs. Farr was respon- 
sible for the organization of the first Anglican 
church in Haileybury, St. Paul’s. 


Mrs. J. E. Fitzwater 


OR twenty-seven years Mrs. Edith 

Fitzwater has been actively associated 
with all branches of social welfare work in 
Kamloops, B.C. The Red Cross Society 
particularly has claimed her _ interest. 
During the War she held the position of 
president of the Red Cross, and _ then 
assisted in reorganizing the society on a 
peace-time basis. Later she was elected first 
vice-president of the British Columbia 
Council of the Red Cross Society in recog- 
nition of her splendid executive ability. 

In church work, too, her capabilities are 
highly appreciated. She was responsible for 
the first Canadian Girls in Training class in 
Kamloops. 

Mrs. Fitzwater was born in Toronto, but 
ever since she made the west her home, she 
has worked unceasingly for the benefit of 
those less fortunate than herself. 
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Month by month, The Chatelaine will mirror activities of women 
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Miss Charlotte Reaume 


A PRESIDENT of an institution, which 
despite its short five years of life, is 
doing a very real and progressive work, 
Miss Charlotte Reaume, is contributing 
very capably to the development of the 
Border Cities. The Junior Hospital League 
was first formed to do social service work in 
the hospitals in Windsor, Ont. Then a 
créche was started which would look after 
the children of working mothers. A yearly 
grant is given by the Windsor Council, but 
the Junior Hospital League itself supplies 
clothes for the mites and for the mothers, 
too, and its members try to find work for 
the parents whose babies are there. 


Miss Reaume is the youngest daughter of 
the Hon. Dr. J. O. Reaume, Registrar of 
Essex County, Ont. Her long experience in 
social service work has enabled her to take 
hold of her duties in a workmanlike manner. 


THE HOME BUREAU ayyz iakeecee by 


IZABETH WILSON 


_ UR page is so helpful, I hope you can 
tell me how to brighten a room that seems 
too dark. Of course, the trees help to darken 
the inside at present. 

The living room faces south where there 
are four windows. What would you suggest 
for curtains? The wall is papered with an 
old blue conventional design and panelled in 
grey. The pastel shade is pale orange and 
rose in border. What color for cushions and 
lamp shade would be best? 


Possibly the paper is to blame for the cold- 
ness of the room. I should suggest striped 
curtains, taking in the blue of the paper and 
the grey of the panelling, but with the pastel 
colors of the border predominating. For 
cushions use metallic-toned art silk, prin- 
cipally silver and rose in plain material. 
The best thing for the lamp is rose. 


I am enclosing a plan of the first floor. The 
living room is twenty-five by thirteen and a 
half feet with a ten and a half by eight feet 
sunken sunroom at the end. These two rooms 
are finished in gum wood. The windows are 
all small, with the exception of two long ones, 
each side of the fireplace. The sunroom has a 
covered radiator, a seat with bookcases each 
side of the windows. The walls are tinted pale 
green, stippled brown. The drapes are linen, 
black background, with orange, green, blue and 
mauve—no glass curtains. What furniture 
would you suggest for this room? 

The living room walls are tinted deep cream. 
We have two chesterfields and two overstuffed 
chairs in a brown mohair, a piano, small desk 
and chair, smoker, coffee table, fern stand in 
walnut, and an old spinning wheel beside the 
fireplace. I had thought of yellow chiffon glass 
curtains with black velour or transparent 
velvet drapes, dark tan rug and have the two 
chairs re-covered in tapestry, yellow with a 
reddish tan figure, etc., and have an olive 
green pad on the radiator. 


you ask what type of furniture I would 
suggest for the sunroom. The type that 
first comes to my mind is an unwoven reed 
furniture, almost white, perhaps cream in 
color, finished with touches of black. It is 








Illustrating a point in “Curtain Magic”’ which appears on page 22. For the ground 
floor living room with long windows, fine net glass curtains attached to the lower half 
the window only, ensure privacy. 


>V elopment of their communities 


————— 
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Pansy L. Pu 


PLDERMAN. welfare worker and busi- 
ness woman, Pansy L. Pue is prom- 
inent in many organizations and many 
projects at Calgary, Alta. She possesses a 
flair for organization which, coupled with 
a strong determination and ambition, has 
seen her through from a business college 
where she earned her way through and 
afterwards taught, to her present “job” as 
the only woman alderman on the city 
council. 


Her career may be said to have started 
on her election to the presidency of the 
Young People’s Society of Central United 
Church. Her successful ‘‘generalship”’ 
brought Miss Pue an offer of field work with 
the Chautauquas, and later she entered the 
life insurance field in which she secured her 
chartered life underwriter’s degree three 
years ago. 


to be seen in the furniture departments of 
most big stores. A bright modernistic rug 
in the colors of the room would be in order. 
It might even be in the light matting 
(straw) that is much used for sunrooms 
now, but perhaps with your rather formal 
living room it would be better for you to 
look for a rug. You can get some beautiful 
colorful rugs suitable—bright colors with a 
single central motif. 

I think your scheme for the living room 1s 
most striking. But how would you like to 
have a black broadloom rug if you have 
black transparent velvet curtains? It would 
be stunning! 


A Bedroom Color Scheme 
Y BEDROOM furniture consists of bed 


dresser, table, rocker and ‘cozy corner, ' 
and ts finished in ivory color with deep cream 
walls, gray woodwork and the chintz on the 
“cozy corner’’ in blue and rose design. I want 
all this changed and my favorite colors are 
lilac, apple green, black and yellow or peach 
Can you suggest something please? I have 
plenty of white carpet rags to be dyed and 
crocheted into rugs. 


PAVING your color liking in mind, I 

would suggest that you paint the fur- 
niture an apple green, the walls peach, and 
get new materials for the “cozy corner,’, 
combining peach, green and lilac. Your 
rugs could have this combination too. Dye 
the materials one-third each color, and 
work them in in rounds of color, the lavender 
or lilac on the outside border. Do you 
crochet rag rugs? It is a very easy and 
effective method of making them. The only 
equipment needed is a big wooden needle. — 


A Cheerful Interior 
AM sure you've never been asked for advive 
on anything so humble as a tar-paper shack 
People might think any old thing would do 
but one is to be my home for an indefinite time 
and although it is equipped with electricity 
and modern plumbing, its outside appearance 
is certainly against it. Hence, I want tomake 

it unusually cozy inside. 
Continued on page 55 
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Grace Latouche and the Warringtons 


Continued from page 7 


of a most controlled disposition. Harry left 
the room in an extremely agitated condition. 
I entered soon after to soothe his father. 
There was a miniature of yourself on the 
table 

“There are many about,”’ said Mrs. 
Latouche. “I fear even they may be pur- 
chased from various artists against my will, 
but there it is. I have never given Harry a 
miniature.” 

Again she knew that the other woman 
thought she was lying. “‘She will believe, I 
suppose, that creatures like myself always 
lie,” she thought, wearily, ‘‘so I had best be 
silent and listen to what she has to say.”’ 

“Harry went straight to the gunroom,” 
continued Mrs. Warrington. “Before I 
could get the brief facts from his father 
someone—one of the grooms—heard the 
shot—”’ 

“I beg you, Mrs. Warrington, do not thus 
discompose yourself. You must have had a 
most terrible, a most exhausting time; 
believe me, you have my intense sympathy.” 

Mrs. Warrington held herself rigid. 

“That sounds grotesque,” she said, break- 
ing through her own formal decorum. 

“I’m afraid it does,”’ said Mrs, Latouche. 
“The situation is a little grotesque, is it not? 
I am doing my best, but I also must explain 
something to you. Harry has never asked 
me to marry him, and if he had ever done 
so I should have refused.’” She saw a look 
of blank incredulity and offended horror in 
the matron’s face; she added, in a deprecat- 
ing tone: “Indeed, Mrs. Warrington, I 
suppose it seems very peculiar to you that 
women like myself do receive offers of 
marriage and do refuse them. You see, it is 
rather difficult for me to get back into your 
world, though it is one that I was bred in. 
I am, by birth, a gentlewoman and I can, 
therefore, understand your point of view. 
No doubt the least name that you would 
give me is ‘the notorious Mrs. Latouche’.”’ 

“We tried to think of you,” said Mrs, 
Warrington, in an unsteady tone, “as a 
woman whom my _ poor Harry loved, 
adored.” 

“It is very ingenuous and charming of 
Harrv to adore me, but, well—he is not the 
only one. I have known others recover.” 

“IT suppose, Mrs. Latouche, there have 
been no other young men committing 
suicide for you?” 

“Heaven forbid!’’ said the lady, gravely. 
“And this—this accident—I cannot under- 
stand. I have given your son no encourage- 
ment, but I suppose I shall have difficulty 
in persuading you of that. He was no more 
to me than one of the companions of a 
companion, one of the young men who came 
to my salon, a friend of a friend—I hardly 
believe that we had three interviews 
alone 

“What does any of that matter?’’ cried 
Mrs. Warrington. “There is the fact.” 
She looked again toward the bed. 

“But I cannot understand why Harry 
should have gone to his father for his 
consent to a marriage which had never been 
even suggested to me,”’ said Mrs. Latouche. 
“The poor boy must have completely lost 
his sense of—of humor, shall we say, Mrs. 
Warrington?” 


YR the first time since this strange 
interview began Mrs. Warrington showed 
definite hostility toward her guest. 

“Harry could hardly have supposed that 
he would have been refused,"’ she said; and 
behind her was all the force and conviction 
of rank, money, position and an honorable 
name. She contrived in the tone in which 
she uttered that brief sentence to name Mrs. 
Latouche “outcast”’ as plainly as if she had 
spoken the words. But the other woman's 
equanimity was not disturbed; she had the 
rather fatal gift of always seeing the other 
person’s point of view and she could very 
well put herself in Mrs. Warrington’s place. 
She thought to herself, not without tender- 
ness, “Poor woman, to her I am an adven- 
turess, a Jezebel, why, I suppose she doesn't 


know the name she thinks I ought to have, 
and she’s his mother and has no other child, 
and I dare swear her husband is a black 
tyrant, cold and violent; yet, why should I 
pity her? After all. she thinks herself so 
much my superior and knows very little of 
anything. She’s his mother—but, what’s 
that but a mere animal function that she 
should stake so much pride on it? I've been 
a mother, too, but was I any the better for 
it? My baby is in a Roman cemetery 
she’s never had that experience—why 
should I pity her?” 

Mrs. Warrington was looking at her guest 
with her pale formidable eyes, at once cold 
and eager. 

“You have overthrown all my plans,”’ she 
said. “I intended—yes, Mrs. Latouche, this 
will surprise you very much—but I intended 
to ask my husband for his consent to this 
marriage.” 

“That would have meant a great sacrifice 
on your part, I am sure,” replied Grace 
Latouche, quietly, ‘‘and I am obliged to you 
for the compliment, I honor you for your 
self-abnegation. Believe me, I could not, in 
any circumstances have married your son.”’ 

“But why?” asked Mrs. Warrington. 

“Must I give you my reasons? He is too 
young, he—well, I don’t love him, Mrs. 
Warrington.”’ 

“But love,’’ stammered the matron, as if 
she had not taken that word over her lips 
for many years, “‘but love, Mrs. Latouche, 
is this a question of love?” 

The other lady interrupted these stam- 
merings: “I suppose you think, Mrs. 
Warrington, that with women like me love 
does not enter into our—shall we say, 
without offense—our bargains? Marriages 
can be bargains, too, you know. I have been 
married twice, but each time for love. Love 
does not always last, you know; but that 
does not say that while it endures it is not 
genuine. But I speak of affairs which have 
not been marriage, but which have had in 
them love and, while they lasted, fidelity. 
I do not want to hurt you, I wish to make it 
clear why I should not marry your son.” 

“You will find it difficult to convince me 
of that,”’ replied Mrs. Warrington, and her 
tone was now stern as if she were aware that 
she dealt with a sly and subtle adventuress. 

“How can I convince you?” smiled Grace 
Latouche. ‘I must convince you, there can 
be no false pretenses about this. I have 
come to be near your son until he recovers 
consciousness, I want myself to make him 
see reason; I want him to tell you before me 
that I never encouraged him; there was 
never talk of any entanglement.” 

“This is extraordinary,’”’ murmured Mrs. 
Warrington. 

“Believe me, Mrs. Warrington, I find it 
most extraordinary. I am deeply distressed, 
I wish to assist you, but you must believe 
me. Perhaps,’’ she added, “‘you will believe 
me if I tell you that I am in love with 
someone else.” 

Mrs. Warrington flushed a dull, unbe- 
coming red. 

“There was another name mentioned,” 
she muttered, looking aside. “I heard it— 
Count Alexis . a 

“Count Alexis Poniatowski,”’ said Mrs. 
Latouche; ‘‘Yes, his name has been con- 
nected with mine. You will have heard, 
perhaps, that he has stayed at my villa, 
Villa Violetta, outside Parma!” 

Mrs. Warrington was silent, she seemed 
to wither and withdraw into herself. 

“But it is not of this gentleman I would 
spéak, there is another man; I have met 
someone who, if the chance offered, I would 
marry.” 

“But he has not asked you to marry 
him?” asked Mrs. Warrington, who seemed 
to feel her way stiffly about an alien and 
hostile world. 

“No,”’ said Mrs. Latouche, “he has not 
asked me. I met him in romantic circum- 
stances, in France; I have entertained at my 
little house in the rue du Bac; we have 
corresponded. It is quite a delicate little 
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the skin. 
texture, which gives it peculiar charm. 
an ideal base for powder, forit imparts a smoother finish than ordinary 
cold cream, retains the powder better and keeps the skin clear, soft 
and free of irritations. 


Dr. Chase’s Ointment 
___ Keeps the Skin Young, Soft, Velvety 


100 Canaries FREE for 
the best Limericks, 
Jingles or Verses on 

Brock’s Bird Seed 


Can you write Something 
like this? 


There was once a canary in Perth 
Who was hatched on the day of his birth, 
On Brock’s he did feed, 
Sure the finest of seed, 


And he lived ’til his last day on earth. 
— Or 


Two canaries—breed so rare; 

He so strong—she so fair; 

Sweet and happy—songs so snappy; | 
Brock’s keeps ’em so—the lucky pair. 


Here is a simple, easy contest for every member of 
the family —a singing canary as a prize for each 
successful contestant. Write a limerick, jingle or a 
four-line verse, about Brock’s Bird Seed. The 
sample verses at the head of this advertisement will 
help you in writing yours. 

For the best verses, limericks or jingles, as decided 
by the judges — the producers of Brock’s Famous 
Bird Seed will award a CANARY to each of the 
first 100 successful contestants. 

Send in as many as you like, but only one canary 
to each family. No entry fee required 

Read the simple rules and then start. Enjoy the 
fun. Everybody likes a canary. Win one for 
your family. 


NICHOLSON & BROCK, LIMITED—Dept. 33 
125 George Street—Toronto 





Simple Rules 


Write in ink on one side 
of the paper only, with 
your name and address 
clearly in the lower right 
hand corner. 

Each verse must include 
the word ‘‘Brock’s”’, 

This contest is open now 
and will close March 31st. 
Start now. 


Three competent judges 
will decide the 100 win- 
ning Limericks. 

No discussion can be en- 
tered into. Contestants 
agree to accept as final the 
Judges’ decision, 

Send your limericks or 
verses to Nicholsun & 
Brock, Limited, Dept. 33, 
125 George Street, Toron- 
to, Ontario, before March 
$list, 1931. 
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Beauty of the Skin 


VERYBODY envies baby his soft, velvety skin, and yet baby, too, has 
his troubles from chafing, skin irritations and eczema. 

It is a positive fact proven in many thousands of cases that Dr. Chase’s 
Ointment is the most effective meansof relieving chafing, skin irritationsand eczema. 
When mothers witness the almost magical effect of Dr. Chase’s Ointment in 
relieving baby’s skin troubles, they learn to use it for themselves as a beautifier of 
With its use the skin acquires a delightful softness and fineness of 
Dr. Chase’s Ointment is 
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CAN I 

KFEP LENT 
AND STULL 
PREVENT MY 
MFALS FROM 
BECOMING 
TIRESOME ? 


SE FOR FULL ANSWER 
SEE THE KNOX COOK 
BOOK. 


(Send the Coupon) 
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It does seem a problem until you buy 
a package of Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
—and read the never ending variety 
of Lenten suggestions in the Knox 
cook book. Then you learn how new 
appetite delights may be imparted to 
plain, every day food—ending the 
daily worry of serving something dif- 
ferent for not only Lent but for year 
’round enjoyment. For instance here is 
a recipe for a nourishing, satisfying 
Lenten dish: 


SALMON LOAF 
(6 Servings) 


1 level tablespoonful Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
\ cup cold water 1} tablespoonfuls melted butter 
Yolks of two e; 3% cup milk 
1 teaspoonful salt 1 can salmon 
2 tablespoonfuls mild vinegar or lemon juice 
1 teaspoonful mustard F 
Few grains cayenne or paprika 


Soak gelatine in cold water about five minutes. Mix egg 
yolks, slightly beaten, with salt, mustard and cayenne; 
then add butter, milk, and vinegar. Cook in double boiler, 
stirring constantly, until mixture thickens. Add soaked 
gelatine and salmon, separated into flakes. Turn into wet 
mold, chill, and remove to bed of crisp lettuce leaves. 


But you must remember one thing when you 
make this dish. When you buy the gelatine, get 
the real gelatine—Anoz, that blends perfectly 
with real foods. It comes to you wholesome, 
unsweetened, without flavoring or coloring— 
pure gelatine. Knox Gelatine is a food, and 
mixes with food ... and that is why everything 
it makes tastes good—and does good. 


KNOX 


is the real 
GELATINE 





a 


KNOX GELATINE, 
Dept. C, 140 St. Paul Street West, Montreal. 


My problem is to serve a variety of wholesome, 
appetizing dishes during Lent, so please send me, 
without obligation, the Knox Cook Book that 
suggests various recipes ideal for Lent, 
ee SS ac EE CP errr 
EL = os ana cond Side mataendh Neddaaea kas 
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| took the receiver off the hook. As he did so, 
| his eyes fell upon a calendar, one of those 
| gaudy affairs depicting coaching days. He 
| continued to stare at it while he waited for 
the operator to answer. “Off to Gretna 
Green,’’ was printed beneath the calendar 
in gilt letters. Through the back window of 
the ancient postchaise two anxious faces 
watched for signs of an irate parent’s pur- 
suit. The long lash of the whip was leaping 
over the backs of the horses. 

The operator answered but he paid no 
attention, still staring at that absurd picture. 
And then a curious expression crossed his 
face. The sombreness was succeeded by 
determination. He jiggled the hook furi- 
ously and gave the Adairs’ number to an 
irritated operator. Could he speak to Miss 
Adair? 

Carol’s voice reached him, faint and 
blurred. From the huskiness of her tones 
he knew she had been crying and this know- 
ledge made him wince; it also strengthened 
his resolve. 

“Look here, dear, I can’t leave you like 
this. I must see you again—just for a few 
minutes.” 

“IT can’t. I can’t really. A lot of people 
have come in to see the presents. The house 
is swarming with them. It would look dread- 
fully queer 

“Never mind how it looks. Slip out that 
side gate and I’ll be there with a car. No 
harm to go for a spin for a few minutes. 
I’ve got to see you again. If you don’t— 
why, I'll come right up to the house.” 

“It can only be for a minute,” she said 
doubtfully. 

Carol came running down the path be- 
tween the fence and the lilac hedge when he 
drew up at the side gate of the Adair prop- 
erty. She was breathless and her eyelids 
| were tinged with coral. He was right, she 
had been crying. 

“Get in,”’ he said briefly, scarcely daring 
to look at her pitiful white face—Carol who 
was usually so cool and self possessed. He 
leant over and slammed the door shut and 
then the car sped up the road leading out 
into the country. He saw Carol lift her face 
to the breeze. The rush of air through the 
partly opened windshield was cooling those 
burning eyelids. With a sigh she settled 
back in the seat, her hands clasped loosely. 


He was driving swiftly to prevent con- 
versation. Action was more necessary than 
words. Carol must have no time to reflect, 
to hesitate, to falter. ‘And somehow he 
fancied that already she guessed his purpose. 
A great peace seemed to have come over 
her. Poor little kid, he thought, with her 
loyalty, her faith. . . 


Thank God for the whimsicalities of life. 
Thank God for the romantic propensities of 
calendar makers and garage men who hung 
sentimental pictures on their musty walls. 
He swerved a corner at top speed and then 
turned to look at Carol. She met his eyes, 
and her clear, clear gaze was untroubled. 
A little wandering smile caught at the 
corners of her perfect mouth. 


UDY curled up on the wide window seat 

in her own room, saw Carol run down the 
path beside the lilac hedge to the side gate, 
| saw her pass through the gate in the brick 
| wall and step into a waiting motor. What- 
ever was Carol doing? She watched until 
the car passed a break in the trees that gave 
a clear view of the road. There was the car 
—it was Dick Barrett! She knew him from 
the angle at which he wore his soft grey hat. 
But Dick Barrett was in Europe! Carol had 
mentioned him only the other day. Yet 


she was positive that Dick Barrett was 
driving the car. | 

Her forehead puckered as she watched the 
thin film of dust rise in the wake of the 
motor and settle down upon the lilac hedge. 
Carol and Dick Barrett! Carol was wearing | 
something white; she had taken the trouble 
to change out of that dreadful old pull- 
over. Didn’t she remember that her brides- 
maids’ dinner was at eight? She glanced at} 
the clock ticking on the mantel-piece. 
Neariy seven! 

She heard someone calling her from down- | 
stairs and still thinking hard, she went down | 
the long curving stairway and joined the, 
group of women standing in the hall. ‘““Where 
is Carol?” enquired Aunt Jessica, and Mrs. 
Adair repeated the question. 

“She—she.” began Judy and then stopped | 
suddenly. No use telling them that Carol | 
had gone out motoring with Dick Barrett. | 
“I suppose she’s somewhere,” she said 
slowly. ‘“‘I’ll go and see.” 

She walked into the library and sat down | 
to think. She knew why she hadn't told | 
them where Carol had gone. She knew} 
intuitively that Carol wasn’t coming back; 
knew that there would be no wedding to- | 
morrow. All this fuss for nothing; all those | 
presents to be packed up and returned. The 
cake, that four-tiered cake, her pretty pink 
bridesmaid’s frock— Oh, she hadn't the 
heart to go and tell them. They were all 
worn out already with all the preparations. 
And tonight, Carol and Dick would be 
quietly married at some country parsonage 
with no bridesmaids, no floral decorations, 
no wedding cake. . . 

And Paul—whoever was going to break 
the news to Paul? How would he feel? Oh, 
why hadn't Carol said long ago that she was 
in love with Dick Barrett, before the wed- 
ding had been arranged? Who would tell 
Paul? There seemed no one to tell him 
except herself. She shivered. 

How could she tell him? And all the time 
in spite of everything, it was as though a 
bird were singing inside her. In spite of how 
Paul would feel, in spite of her mother’s | 
consternation, couldn’t she go on loving | 
Paul now without reproach? Oh, how her 
heart sang! | 

She got Paul on the telephone. She only | 
said she must see him immediately. He said | 
he would come right over. 

Dusk was creeping out from under the | 
trees, closely packed dusk, and spreading | 
across the wide lawns when she went down 
to the gate to meet Paul. He came quickly 
toward her and looked down into her face | 
enquiringly. She gulped and felt as though 
she were strangling with the words she must 
say. She put out one hand until it lightly 
touched his arm. 

“Paul,” she whispered, “Oh, Paul—”’ 

His hand closed over hers. 

“Judy!” 

She threw up her head so she could see his 
eyes through the dusk. 

“Carol has gone away with Dick Barrett,” 
she whispered. ‘‘Oh, Paul, I’m so sorry—so 
dreadfully sorry—-”’ 

*‘Judy—you’re sure—you're certain?” 
And then he shook her arm. “You're sure, 
Judy?” 

“As sure as sure,”’ she said and for the life 
of her she couldn’t keep the song out of her 
voice. 

He only went on staring and it seemed as 
though neither of them could speak. His | 
face was a white blur in the dusk. She | 
wondered if he could hear the quick beat— 
beat of her heart. 

He moved toward her—or was it she who 


walked into his arms? She lifted her mouth. | 
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Lustrously lovely, healthy 

hair, your reward for using 

Evan Williams “Ordinary 

Shampoo regularly. 

A special shampoo for every 

shade of hair, at your drug 

store. ° a i ae 
An Empire Product 

SOLD EVERYWHERE 

Sole Canadian Distributors 


PALMERS LIMITED 
MONTREAL 
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Put yourself right with nature by 
chewing Feen-a- mint. Works mildly 
but effectively in small doses. Modern 
— safe — scientific. For the family. 


een-a-mint 






See lll 
~~ 


Feen-a-mint ¥ 
The Chewing Gum 


LAXATIVE 


for Adults and Ouldven 


No Taste 
~~ But the Mint 
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FOR CONSTIPATION 


Safe, sensible test proves 
you can end 


GRAY 
HAIR 


‘™» You take no risk Mary 

V7, T. Goldman's way. 
- ia Make test first on 
single lock snipped from your hair. Comb 
colorless liquid through graying strands. 
See how desired color comes — black, 
brown, auburn or blonde. Hair stays soft 
—easy to curl or wave. Nothing to rub 
off or stain clothing. oO % 
Safe. Easy. Sensible. Why not tr 
it? You risk nothing. ’ +O 


Famous Single Lock 
Test Package. 
Convince yourself at 


our expense. 


‘MARY T. GOLDMAN; 





* 
’ 8517 Goldman Bldg. St. Paul, Minn. ¢ 
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“What were you considering?” 

“Just one person—my mother.” 

“That woman,” said Mrs. Latouche, 
softly. 

“Well, she’s also in love—if you like to 
put it that way—and has been for the last 
twenty-five years. I suppose he and I are 
all she’s got, and—I’d rather she thought 
I was a confounded fool, infatuated with 
you, and shot myself, than know 

that he, perhaps, came to stay with 
me in the Villa Violetta?”’ said Mrs. Latouche. 

“Yes. You won’t do it, will you?” he 
added with a childlike accent and opening 
his eyes. 

“Your mother is a stranger to me, Harry, 
and I don’t know you very well. I have 
long since ceased to be bound by —just 
convention, tradition.”’ 

“IT thought you'd be sorry for her.”’ 

“Why shouldn't she be sorry for me?”’ 

“T don’t think there’s been anybody else, 
and if you were to leave him alone 
You see, he’s really fond of her. They’ve 
been extremely happy until now."’ His 
voice was becoming very faint. 

Mrs. Latouche rose and picked up her 
bonnet. 

“You mustn't talk so much,” she said. 

She put on her bonnet over her smooth, 
fashionable curls and tied the sarcenet 
ribbons under her chin. 

“T’ll go now. I suppose he excused him- 
self, when she found the miniature, by 
putting it on to you?” 

“Yes. What are you going to tell my 
mother?” he asked, drowsily. 

She did not answer, but touched the 
bell. 

Instantly, Mrs. Warrington, the doctor 
and nurse were on the threshold. 


RS. LATOUCHE swept up to them. 

“Harry and I have had a candid 
talk,”’ she said. ‘‘He is quite cured of his 
folly, his illness has effaced his—whimsey. 
It often does, you know—a kind of fever 
that passes with a little bloodletting. He 
will not disturb you with his ‘infatuation’ 
any longer, Mrs. Warrington. He is quite 
sensible.”’ 

A flush and tremble of joy broke over 
Mrs. Warrington’s features and by that the 
other woman could gauge how deep her 
sufferings had been, how hard the restraint 
she had put on herself. She held out a hand 
as she had not done before. She followed 
Mrs. Latouche to the door, while doctor and 
nurse decorously bent over the bed where 
their patient was again falling into a natural 
drowsiness. 

“Thank you Mrs. Latouche.” 

They were out on the landing. 
Warrington added, impetuously: 

“IT am sure at heart you are a good 
woman.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Warrington, and 
please don’t take my hand if you'd rather 
not . " 

“T should not like to hurt you 


Mrs. 


The Home Bureau 


Continued from page 50 


Would creamy yellow duil-finish paint be 
suilable for the walls and, if so, what color 
would do for the door and window frames, also 
the floor around the rug, which is linoleum 
with dull blue and dull brick color predominat- 
ing on a cream background? 


CREAMY YELLOW would be very 
bright for the interior of your quaint 
little home, but I am wondering if it would 
be possible to keep it clean, especially in a 
dull finish. You see, | do not know what 
sort of finish you have inside— boards, 
plaster or one of the prepared finishings like 
beaver-board. However, if it’s temporary 
it won't have to be a permanent thing, and 
you might as well have it cheerful. With 
yellow use a sepia stain or paint for the 
woodwork around windows, etc. 


ERY SOON I will have to furnish a 
house—two medium sized bedrooms, fairly 
dark, and a bathroom; downstairs a_ kitchen, 


“I'm afraid I've hurt you, Mrs. Warring- 
ton.” 

“Well, after all, there’s a good deal | 
don’t understand. I should like to take your 
hand, and, please, may I wish you good 
luck and felicity with whomever it was 
the man you said you would marry if you 
had the chance?”’ 

“Thank you, again.”’ | 
They clasped hands and dropped a little 
curtsey. 

“Please go 
Warrington.” 


back to your son, Mrs. | 


“NRACE LATOUCHE went alone down 

the stairs. Behind her tinkled the bell 

to summon a footman. She walked slowly. | 

On the next landing were two large doors. | 

The footman waited for her before one of 
them. She asked him coolly: 

‘Where do those doors lead to?” 

“One, ma’am, to the library, the other to 
Mr. Warrington’s study.” 

Mrs. Latouche paused, slowly buttoning 
her short pearl-colored gloves at the wrist. | 

How easy to scribble a line on a leaf torn | 
from her tablets, to send the footman away | 
on some excuse to fetch her shawl or parasol, | 
and slip it under the door. Or, again, how 
easy to hand it to the footman, saying, 
“Pray take that to your master.” 

But what would that line be? ‘“‘I have 
found out who you are. It makes no 
difference, meet me in the rue du Bac or in 
the Villa Violetta.”’ 

Easy to let him know that she was not 
outraged, or shocked, or frightened; that, 
in brief, she really loved him beyond all ! 
such considerations. Did she not owe him 
so much outward compassion? Had he not 
suffered more than his wife, or Harry, or 
herself, enclosed in there? Harry would 
recover. Mrs. Warrington would always 
have Harry. 

Grace Latouche took a long time to! 


till besh after days 





Movies through microscope 


button her gloves. She told the footman to | show why Royal cakes keep 


go ahead of her, to get her parasol, her | 
shawl, to see if her chariot were ready. | 
Poor Mrs. Warrington had wished her, with | 
what pain and effort she, Grace Latouche, 
could value-‘‘Good luck”’ in her love affair, 
and she had said, ‘I believe at heart you 
are a good woman.” Mrs. Latouche Soe 
what Mrs. Warrington meant by ‘‘a good | 
woman.”’ 

She leant against the door, a charming 
figure in her frivolous Parisian dress of 
flowing silken folds, her furbelowed bonnet 
and rich laces. She seemed a butterfly that 
the lightest breeze would blow to its destiny. 
She did not touch the handle of the door, 
nor write a note to slip underneath. She 
said, very low, an echo of a whisper: 

“Good-by, my dear,” and went down- 
stairs, got into her chariot and drove back 
to Cork Street. 

When she arrived there she lowered her 
veil, for her face was as disfigured from 
weeping as had been Mrs. Warrington’s face 
when she had met her that morning. 





their flavor longer 


AKE a cake cn Monday... 

B and on Friday it’s still as 

delicious and full of flavor as the mo- 
ment you took it from the oven. 


You can do this with Royal. But 
not with cheap baking powder. We've 
proved it... in scientific tests, It’s en- 
tirely a matter of texture, as shown by 
the photographs above. 

Cakes made with poor quality bak- 
ing powder are filled with “air holes.” 
In a few hours the moisture escapes, 
leaving a dry, flat-tasting cake. 


These photographs are part of a strip 
of the most amazing moving picture 
you ever saw. Slow motion pictures — 
the first ever taken of cakes baking. They 
show exactly what happens énside your 


| cake while it’s in the oven. How the tex- 


living room and dining room. The living 
room is without a fireplace and opens up into | 
the dining room. Neither room ts very large, 
and nol very well lighted, although there are 
two windows in each room. 





T IS a rule that we answer but one major 

question for each reader at one sitting, but | 
I shall consider your dining room and living 
room as a unit. 

For the living room I suggest art silk 
curtains—no glass curtains. Slip-cover any 
overstuffed pieces in a large pattern chintz | 
in autumn colors, bringing in some cool | 
green. Have cushions of gold, cool green | 
and orange art silk. Use a plain cool dark 
green rug. 

The dining room curtains might be 
patterned voile in bright colorings, gold and 
vellow predominating. No undercurtains 
are necessary here either. The rug would be 
effective in a plain camel's hair color 
broadloom, if possible. 


ture is built up by the bub- 
bles formed by the baking 
powder, 

When you use a cheap, 
ordinary baking powder, 








(Left) Cake batter made with Royal Baking 
Powder, photographed through microscope after 
5 minutes in oven. Note small, uniform bubbles, 


due to Cream of Tartar. These give you fine- 
grained cake that stays moist and fresh for days. 


(Right) Cake batter made with a cheap, ordinary 
baking powder (also photographed through 
microscope after 5 minutes in oven). See the 
large, irregular gas bubbles. These bubbles leave 
“gir holes” that cause cake to dry out quickly. 


large “‘air hole” in your finished cake. 

But what a different story when you 
make your cake with Royal, the Cream 
of Tartar’baking powder! Then the bub- 
bles are small and all about the same 
size. Gradually they build up thousands 
of tiny cells. 

Your cake comes out of the oven 
fluffy . .. smooth as velvet. With a fine, 
even texture that holds the freshening 
moisture till the last piece disappears. 

And you'll find Royal eco- 
nomical. Less than 2 cents 
worth is enough foratempt- 
ing layer cake. A small price 

~ to pay for the best, isn’t it? 


great big gas bubbles form . ( | 

in your cake batter. And iy AP i ell 
every one of those big bub» MOTEEA Coupon today for your irce copy o° 
bles in the batter leaves a ee the famous Royal Cook Book. 


or 


‘Srawpar® Branps Lémirep 





Buy made in Canada Goods 
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Dept. 442, Dominion Square Building, Montreal, P.Q. 
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Stop that 
COLD! 





Drink water 
and 
rub chest with 


MENTHOLATUM 


Water helps clean out your sys- 
tem. Mentholatum acts directly 
and quickly on the very spots 
where your cold is located. Rub 
lots of it on your chest and throat. 
After rubbing thoroughly, cover 
chest with warm flannel. Clean 
and pure, Mentholatum will not 
stain clothing or bed linen. It is 
important, also, to use Menthoia- 
tum in the nose to soothe the 
irritated membrane and clear 
out unpleasant stuffiness. 










Get Meutholatum 
today at any drug 
store. Tubes and 
jars, 30¢ and 60f 


TRIAL OFFER 
Mail Coupon Today! 


Send your name and address with 10 cents 
to Dept. C-5, Mentholatum Company, 
Bridgeburg, Ontario. You will receive a 
sample of Cough Drops and a trial box of 
Mentholatum free. ‘Feel it Heal.’’ 


Name. 


Address 
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| affair I am telling you, Mrs. Warrington; 
I want you to know where my heart lies.”’ 
Mrs. Warrington rose. 
“Mrs. Latouche,”’ she said, sternly; “I 
cannot conceive how Harry could have been 
|so mistaken. You must excuse me for 
troubling you—I had no conception that 
this could be the truth; you must forgive me 
|if I doubt, even now, it is the truth.” 


RS. LATOUCHE also rose. 
“We must not dispute,’ she 
sweetly; ““‘We might awake your son.”’ 

“But what am I to say to him,”’ exclaimed 
| Mrs. Warrington, “‘when he does wake? It 
| is almost better that you went, that he did 
not see you.” 

“That is as you please. I came here on 
| your urgent summons and also because I 
| had to tell you that there was some mistake.” 

“And I suppose,’’ said Mrs. Warrington, 
leaning against one of the posts of her son’s 
bed, as if unable any longer to stand upright 

| without support, “that it was stupid of me 
to expect any candor from you.” 
| “I suppose you’ve heard dreadful things 
‘of me, Mrs. Warrington?” 

“No,” replied the other woman, ‘I have 
heard nothing at all, except your name, and 
that is quite the worst, you understand, 
when one hears nothing of a woman but her 
name, and just notice how people look . . .” 

| “TI see,”” replied Mrs. Latouche, thought- 
| fully, ‘‘that is how it is done, is it? I have 
| often wondered how ideas about women like 
me are conveyed to women like you; now 
I understand—just the name and a look.” 
| “We-—we do not discuss you or your 
| companions at all,”” said Mrs. Warrington, 
| breathing quickly. 

“No, I understand, I was brought up 
like that myself, Mrs. Warrington. Now, I 
am afraid we disturb your son, he is begin- 
ning to move a little. Do you want me to 

| go or stay?” 
| “No, you must stay, indeed you must; 
your name was his last word.’’ She hurried 
to the door, whispering in the pompous 
doctor and the officious nurse, 

Grace Latouche moved up to the head of 
the bed. The young man was stirring as if 
from a natural sleep. She ventured to touch 
his hand, then his brow, surely of a normal 
coolness. The hastening doctor confirmed 
her hopes, the fever had fallen, the young 
man had sunk from the last swooning 

‘delirium of sickness into a healthy sleep. 
He opened his eyes, conscious, clear-headed; 
he smiled at his mother and Mrs. Latouche. 
In tones of guarded tenderness Mrs. War- 
rington said, bending over the pillow: 

“You see she is here, Harry; I sent for 
| her at once. She came and has been waiting 
by your bed.”’ 

Mrs. Latouche despised herself for notic- 
ing the accomplished way in which Mrs. 
| Warrington dropped into the part of the 
ministering angel, and the delicacy with 
which she stressed her own sacrifice in 
sending for the outcast. 

“Thank you, mother, I’d like to speak to 
her,”’ whispered Harry. 

“Not now, my dear boy, you are not 
strong enough.”’ 

“I’m quite strong enough, thank you, 
mother, and I'd rather get it off my mind.” 

“Perhaps you could tell me in a very few 
words,” said Mrs. Latouche, looking with 
soft compassion at the pallid face and 
shadowed eyes; she was thinking of herself, 
too, for was she not quite indifferent to the 
| young man save as regards pity? And how 
| impossible to spend the night in Warrington 
Hall, with a master who would not see her 
|and a mistress who had to make an effort 
not to draw her skirts aside. The young 
man, Mrs. Latouche admitted reluctantly to 
herself, must be, what she had never sus- 
pected him to be, a fool. 

With her, no doubt, unconscious air of 
renunciation and sacrifice, the mother tip- 
toed away, followed by the solemn doctor 
| and the blank-faced nurse. 


| (RACE LATOUCHE’S manner became 

more natural when relieved of these 
formal presences. She sat down by the bed, 
reached for the sick youth's hand and said, 
reprovingly : 


said, 
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“Why, Harry, how did you come to be $0 | 
fcolish? I would hardly have believed it. | 
I thought you so sensible.’ 

Harry smiled and _ not, 
instantly, in any languishing or lovesick | 
fashion. ae 

“What have they been telling you’ he 
asked. 

‘That you asked your father’s permission 
to marry me, that when he refused you 
went off in a pet and shot yourself. Your 
poor mother is in torment and, I suppose, 
your father, too; though for him I have less 
pity. And what were you doing with my 
miniature? I never gave you one.” 

“They have got the whole thing wrong | 
from beginning to end. They sent for you? | 
whispered Harry. 

“Yes, but ought you to talk, my a™ 

“I must talk. You won't wish to stay, 
will you?”’ 

“Well, I don’t want to if I can get away. 
But, do tell me what it all means? You! 
don’t look to me as if you were dying of 
love.” 

“The shot—that was an accident—a con- 
founded accident. I was in a temper and 
went to the gunroom, started cleaning a 
pair of pistols and didn’t notice that one 
was loaded That's all there is to that.” 

Mrs. Latouche laughed with relief. 

“Why, let us have your mother in and 
tell her immediately.”” She reached out her 
hand for the bellrope. But the boy said in a | 
thick whisper: 

“Don’t, please don’t; I've got something 
else to tell you—I'd rather she went on} 
thinking that I did it because of you. bly 
see, my father and I did have a quarrel, | 
and about you 

“About me?” 

“Yes, won't you please come closer to the 
bed? I’m not very strong yet and I feel, 
that I shall go to sleep again, but I want 
you to help me—”’ 

“Of course, I'll help you, Harry, I came 
here to help you; but I feel so relieved that 
you didn’t do it intentionally, and because 
of me. Tell me now, honestly, Harry, I| 
didn’t lead you on and make you fall in 
love with me, did I?” 

“No,” shook the dark 
sumptuous pillow. 

“Oh, I am so relieved, I never wanted to 
do that to anyone. I have told your mother, 
and I’d like to tell you, Harry, there’s 
someone else whom I met in Paris—”’ 

“IT don’t want you to tell me about that,”’ 
said the boy. He closed his eyes and 
appeared exhausted, but his words though 
low were distinct. 

“Why?” 

‘Well, Mrs. Latouche, you see I know all 
about it.” | 

“You know all about it—about my little 
romance in Paris?” 

“Yes, and that was what the quarrel was 
about. You did give a miniature to that 
man, didn’t you?”’ 

“Yes, in a little violet morocco case.” 


“Well, if you were to go into the library | 
now you'd find it there, unless he’s des- 
troyed it. You see, Mrs. Latouche,”’ he 
moved his head so as not to see her, “that 
man is my father. He was staying at the 
Embassy in Paris and he met you in the 
Luxembourg—someone told me about it. 
He didn’t give you his real name. My 
mother knows nothing at all.” F 

Grace Latouche laughed softly, she could 
always pick herself up quickly after she had 
been thrown. She said swiftly to herself 
“After all, is the marriage of this boy’s 
mother so much? I guessed he went under 
an assumed name and was married. But, 
how infinitely more charming and interest- 
ing than Harry—Harry’s father! The man | 
whom I imagined to be a dull provincial | 
tyrant!” 

“But what had it to do with you?” she 
asked, ‘‘and how did you venture to speak 
to him about it?” 

“I don’t know—it came up—I made an 
occasion . then there was the miniature 
and one or two other things. I could see! 
that he was really — well’ 

“In love, I suppose?"’ said Mrs. Latouche. 

“I don’t like to think that,” said the boy. | 


as she noticed | 
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Morning Mouth. 


Everybody has it... Astring-o-sol corrects it 


‘Penetrates and Astting-o-sol instantly 
rids you of that dry, dis- 


‘Protects agreeable taste you wake 
Your Mouth up with. Makes your 
and Throat mouth feel cool, re- 


freshed and clean. Peps 
you up. Purifies your breath. Leaves a sparkling 
after-taste. And it also combats those germs 
that cause colds and sore throat. 
Astring-o-sol’s unusual effectiveness in correct- 
ing Morning Mouth is due to the fact that it 
penetrates deep into the tissues. Exerts a posi- 
tive antiseptic action. Kills the germs em- 
bedded there. Is harmless to delicate tissues. 
Produces a mild astringent action inhibiting 
the growth and activity of bacteria. Leaves an 
antiseptic effect that remains for hours. 


Concentration Makes It More Effective 
and Economical 

Because Astring-o-sol is a concentrated preparation, it: 
1. Does More; 2. Tastes Better; 3. Costs Less to Use; 
4. Takes Up Less Space. Dentists everywhere use it at 
the chair and prescribe it. All druggists have it. Gera 
bottle today. You'll like its delightfully different flavor 
and tingling action. 

A 4-ounce bottle makes 12 full pints of 
refreshing mouth wash when diluted as 


you use it twice daily. 
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ASTRING-O-SOL 


Protects Because It Penetrates 

Frederick Stearns & Co., Manufacturing Pharmacists 

Detroit, Mich. WINDSOR, ONT. Sydney, Australia 
Please send me a trial bortle of Astring-o-sol. 
lenclose ten cents in stamps to cover postage. 


Name 


Street 


CHA-3-5 


Prov. 


“ft Always) 

Feel Well- 

Dressed 
Now” 


“ALL my friends ad- 
mire my clothes, and 
my hysband is proud 
to take me everywhere 
because he says I am 
alwaysso well-dressed. 
“Thanks to the 
Woman's Institute. I 
can now make any 
dress I want for just 
the cost of materials 
and know that it will 
be as smart and stylish 
as an expensive ready- 
made.” 





Fashion Magazine 
FREE 


Find out how the 
woman's Institute 
can teach you to make emort, 
stylish clothes at half or a thi 
store prices or earn $20 to $40 
@ week at home. Mail the 
coupon for interesting booklet 

Making Beautiful Clothes” and a free copy of 
our Fashion Service Magazine. Contains smartest 
of designs with suggestions for making. 


a | 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE (Canada) Limited 
Dept. C-257, Montreal, Canada 
Without cost or obligation, please send me 
complete information about your home-stud) 
course in the subject I have checked below : 









| Hpeme Dressmaking Millinery | 
Professional Dressmaking Cooking | 

| Name 
| (Please state whether Mrs. or Miss) | 
Address ] 
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THE DoMeEstic WORKSHOP 


A Department W hich Seeks Out and Investigates 
Wheat 1s New and Good in Housekeeping Helps 





__ FLOOR WAX 
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BE SURE IT'S HAWES" 


ELECTRIC UTENSILS 
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CANADA 


EASY WASHING MACHINE CO..Limited 


TORONTO * CANADA 





CUTLERY 


SSS 


A Kitchen Shear 
of a Thousand Uses 


This is a wonderful tool for cutting up fowl, fins 


heads off fish, rinds off meats; topping, 
and dicing all kinds of fruits and vege- 


and 
slicing 
ables 
The Shears are of Stainless Steel and with one 
edge serrated under the original BURNS Patent, 
which will always stay keen and sharp. Secure 
them trom your local dealer or direct 


NIAGARA HY-TOOLS LTD. 
Bridgeburg - - Ontario 








PERFECT HEMSTITCHER » , 
EMBROIDERY GUIDE _ 
AND HOSE MENDER 

ALL FOR.... 


Hemstitching as beautiful as 
$275. machire will do. Guide 
embroiders 50 times faster than 
by hand. Hose Mender mends perfectly and quickly. 
All for one dollar with full instructions, or C.0.D, 
$1.15. Monev back in_5 days if_not pleased. 

Hemstitcher Co., Box C, Georgetown, Ont. 
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| is its neat appearance when folded. 


Conducted b Vv VERA E. WELCH 


SHS 


TIS bitterly cold today. The sun is 

shining with a bright, hard brilliance that 
belongs properly to midwinter. But it is not 
midwinter. It is almost spring. One can tell 
that by the snow that lies in dirty patches 
in the roadway, by the memory of the thaw 
yesterday, and by a certain feeling that 
tomorrow also will come a thaw. 

Thoughts turn to things that are new 
seeds to plant, clothes to make, paint and 
perhaps new household articles to buy. The 
room that has seen the steam rise from a 
thousand meals looks in need of a little 
repair, particularly if we are going to intro- 
duce it to one or two new pieces of equip- 
ment. 

HERE was brought to my attention the 

other day a new line of kitchen tables, 
whose porcelain tops were guaranteed to be 
stainless. The tables, made by Ruddy 
Manufacturing Company, are equipped 
with ““Tepco” stainless porcelain tops. Itisa 
fact that the tops will withstand for any 
length of time exposure to fruit acid juices, 
lactic acids as found in milk, alcoholic bever- 
ages, and so forth. 

This is a very real addition to kitchen 
efficiency, and in addition to the distinct 
advantage of being stainless, the tops have 
a flat surface. with no ridges around the edge 
to cause plates to wobble. That awkward 
humping in the centre which has often been 
an objection in porcelain tops, appears to 
have been eliminated. There is a knuckle 





Electric refrigeration has reached a 
pitch of perfection that is difficult to 
improve upon. 


edge to add to the attractiveness of the table 
and to the strength of the top. 

The tables can be obtained in a plain 
style, with a white enamel finish or drop- 
leaf stvle. A feature of the drop-leaf style 
The 
knuckle edges on the centre leaf and outside 
leaves are reversed so that there is no ugly 
right angle joint exposing the hinge when 
the leaves are dropped. The drop-leaf style 
(size 40 x 25 inches closed, 40 x 47 inches 
open) is available in ivory and green lacquer 


| nish or ivory and blue to match completes 


porcelain sets of kitchen furniture. 


OW is the time to think about refri- 
gerators. Perhaps this year you can 
manage to dispense with the old ice refri- 
gerator and get a new electric one, that will 


“work itself.”’ If you are considering buying 


you should not overlook Kelvinator’s newest | 
models. Electric refrigeration has reached a | 


pitch of perfection that is difficult to improve 
upon, but there are always details and re- 
finements that will give extra advantage to 
the user. 

The new Kelvinator models are equipped 
with four-way cold—four distinct and en- 
tirely automatic temperatures working con- 


tinually, without recourse to any manual | 


control. These are: 
Normal food compartment tempera- 
ture—40-45 degrees. 





A pair of shears in your kitchen will 
lighten the burden of numberless dis- 
agreeable tasks 


Normal ice or dessert freezing trays 
15-20 degrees. 

Super-fast freezing tray—0-10 de- 
grees. 

Frost chest—for storage of ice cream, 
frozen foods, etc., or freezing a large 
cake of ice—24-28 degrees. 

The interior of the Kelvinator is elec- 
trically lighted, and in order to make clean- 
ing easy, the corners are rounded. There is a 
Kelvin Krisper for freshening vegetables and 
greens. Cabinets are all porcelain, white 
with a grey trim, and finished with two-tone 
chrome nickel hardware of beautiful modern- 
istic design and sturdy construction. Pol- 
ished chrome nickel tray fronts and Flexo 
ice trays are provided for easy and quick 
removal of ice cubes. 

The cabinets are built for service, and are 
simply designed so that they are easily 
washed off and kept clean. 


AVE you a pair of shears in your kit- 
chen? If you haven't you are over- 
looking what is, I think, one of the most 
practical gadgets in housewifery. 
many instances where a knife is awkward 
and often necessitates too much handling of 


food, a pair of shears will do its work with | 


twice its efficiency. 


Whether you have discovered the truth | 


of this or not, you will be interested in the 
new Burns Kitchen Shears. Like the knives 
of the same manufacture, the heavy stainless 
steel blades of the shears are properly hard- 


ened and tempered, with one edge serrated. | 
They will stay keen, clean and sharp for an | 


indefinite time. 

The shears are particularly suited for 
cutting up fowl, fish, meats, slicing veget- 
ables and fruits, and doing all sorts of other 
small household tasks. They are made with 
a particularly long shank in order to give an 
added leverage and thus make hard cutting 
easier. 


In many, | 
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Scorched 
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No 


Fingers 


THE QUALITY 
OF SILVER 
NEVER VARIES 
but its beauty is 
enriched by clean- 


ives ing with Goddard's 
2 Plate Powder. 90 years’ 


= world-wide reputation 


Goddard’s 
Plate Powder 


Sold in good class stores 
Manufac tured by 
J. GODDARD & SONS. Leicester. Eng. 





WASHING MACHINES 


MODEL 95 


The answer to your 
washing problem 


MODERN DESIGN 
ARTISTIC FINISH 


PORCELAIN 
ai eee 


BARGAINS! 


A limited number of Gilson 
“Snow Lird” Demonstrator 
Washers. Refinished. Good 
as new. Full Factory guar- 
4 antee. Either Electric or 
4 Gasoline Engine, A wonder- 
ful opportunity. Less than 
cost, Easy terms if desired. 
Act quick. Write today. 


Gilson Mig. Co., Ltd. 
103 York St., Guelph, Ont. 


COOKING UTENSILS 





SOLID CAST ALUMINUM 
for Health and 


Economy 


Waterless 
Cooking 


Demonstration Arranged ac Your Home 
SULLY ALUMINUM LIMITED 
Wabash Ave. 


Toronto 








Treat that 


care 


ully 


Don’t hurry it; or worry it with knife 
or rapid-fire “corn cures.” But don’t 
let it spoil your fun and freedom when 
springtime beckons out of doors. 
Blue-jay will end its pangs instantly, 
gently. A safe, mild, certain treat- 
ment for banishing corns, Blue-jay 
lifts the pressure and friction which 
cause them and keep them sore. 
Softens and destroys their structure, 
detaching them for easy, painless 
removal. 


On or off in ten seconds, Blue-jay is 
handy, pleasant, bath-proof, depend- 
able. Made by a house noted for 
surgical dressings. Used by millions 
through 31 years. At all drug-stores, 
35 cents. 


BLUE-JAY 


CORN PLASTERS 


Rent: & BLACK LTD. 


TORONTO 


Do you know Protect-O-Pads, smart new 
members of the famous Blue-jay family of 
foot comforts? These trim oval shields, 
hollow-centered, velvet-soft yet tough, 
guard tender spots and prevent corns, cal- 
luses, b oe rs. Ask your druggist—or send 
Ie for mples to Bauer & Black, Ltd., 

Dept. 16, Spadina Avenue, Toronto. 





; we took an awful spill. 


Love Casteth Out Fear 


Continued from page 13 


“Come on, Rody. You get on behind me 
| and hang on tight. Whee! Here we go!”’ 
| The coaster flew over the toboggan like 
}an arrow from a bow. Rody’s arms clung 
frantically about the boy’s strong body. 
They went so fast that it took her breath 
away and she pressed her cheek against 
Stephen's rough coat. Then the exhilaration 
of the ride swept away her fear. There they 
went around a curve, a dip—up an incline! 
The trees flew by like black scarecrows, their 
arms stretched out grotesquely. Down 
another dip! Then they slid smoothly over 
an open field and to a stop. 

Rody’s eyes were snapping; 
cheeks were red. 

“Oh, it was lovely, 
again.” 

They trudged up the long incline, and 
once more Rody climbed on behind. Off 
they went, but now she was only a little bit 
afraid. Away—up—down—then suddenly 
something happened. The coaster behind 
had started too soon after theirs, and its 
runner caught Stephen’s. There was a 
crash. The two toboggans flew off the track 
jand the boys and girls were thrown in a 
tangled heap into the snow. 

Stephen extricated himself the first. 

“Rody!” he called, groping in the gather- 
ing twilight for the little, red figure. 

There was no answer. 

The other youngsters were scrambling 
unhurt to their feet. Stephen pushed them 
roughly aside. There at the bottom of the 
heap lay a small, limp body. 

He picked her up and turned her face 
gently toward him. It was streaming with 
blood from an ugly cut on her cheek. Her 
eyes were closed and the rest of her face 
was ghastly white. 

“She’s dead,”’ the boy whispered hoarsely. 

Then he broke through the frightened 
' children, holding his light burden tightly in 
his arms. 
| “Jerry, you come with me. Run on to 

Dr. Madison’s and tell him to come over to 
Chintorr s right away. 

It was the hardest thing Stephen Trainor 
had ever done, to ring the Clinton doorbell 
| and to face the angry terror in Mrs. Clinton’s 
eyes, but he squared his jaw and did it 

unflinchingly. 
| “She isn’t dead, Mrs. Clinton,” he said, 
| his young voice trembling. ‘‘She’s breathing. 
| The doctor’s on his way.” 

He laid the child down on the bed. The 
blood had stopped flowing but the cut lay 
open across the velvet cheek. 

“Oh, my lovely baby,’ the woman 
whimpered, kneeling beside the child, and 
pushing back the tangle of curls. ‘What 
have they done to you?” 

The boy stood fumbling with his cap. 

“It was all my fault, Mrs. Clinton.” His 
voice was choked. “I took her down the 
toboggan. She said you—”’ 

There was a ring at the door. Mrs. 
Clinton opened it for the doctor. Then she 
‘turned to the boy. 

“You'd better go, Stephen,’”’ she said, 
| “and don’t you ever come near Rody again.” 


her round 


Stephen! Let’s do it 





UT he did. One day a couple of years 
later at a church picnic he found her 


sitting disconsolately on the beach. She 
was nine then to his sixteen. 
“Hello, Rody,”” he called shyly. ‘Why 


aren’t you swimming.” 

“Mother said 

Stephen groaned. 

“Rody, the last time vou said that to me 
I’d better go 
| Swimming.’ 

He ran into the water. He had a fine 
| body, lithe and strong. Wistfully the little 
girl looked after him. 

“Stephen!”’ she called. 

He turned around. She looked pathetic, 
sitting all alone in the sand, dressed up in 
her yellow bathing suit, and as dry as a 
kippered herring. ; 

Slowly he came back and sat down beside 
her. 


“Well, what did your mother say?"’ he 
asked patiently. 
Her lips quivered. 
“That I could only go out as far as my | 
knees.”’ 
“But what's the use—’’ He broke off | 
helplessly and dug his feet into the sand. } 
“Are you afraid of the water, Rody?” 
She looked at it solemnly. 
“I guess so. I've never been in, but | 
mother says—’ 
Stephen jumped up. 
“Come on. I'll take you for a swim. | 
Only for goodness sake don’t tell on me, 
and hang on!” 

His supple body cut the water as clearly | 
as a knife blade. 
Rody floated along beside him, doing just | 
what he told her to. It was wonderful. The | 
blue sky seemed bluer as she lay on the | 
water looking up at it. The water lapped | 
about her, kissing her cheeks and her out- 
stretched arms. Then Stephen picked her 
up and carried her back to the sand, putting 
her down as if she were something very 

fragile. 

“You weren't afraid, were you. 

She shook her head. 

“Not very much. Not with you, Stephen.” 

“But you mustn't be afraid of things, 
Rody. How're you ever going to learn to | 
swim or anything if you're scared all the | 
‘time?” 

She wiggled her toes. 

“I—I don’t know, Stephen, but mother 
says—”’ 

Stephen strode back into the water waving 
a friendly hand at the little figure. 

“Better run in and get dry,’’ he advised. 





” he asked. 


TEPHEN 

went off to war. 
and his mother and father did 
stop him. 

Rody watched him march away. 

He looked beautiful in his uniform—so 
straight and splendid, with a something | 
gallant in his young face as if already he 
heard the trumpet call to glory. 

Rody stood on the curb. Her heart was 
thumping wildly. She wanted to run out 
and touch him; to say good-by. 

As if he felt the yearning in her eyes the 
boy turned. He saw the small, heart-shaped 
face, the little figure swaying like a flower 
on its stem. He smiled at her. 

“Good-by! Good-by, Stephen!’’ she 
called, and suddenly she burst into tears 
and ran sobbing home. 


was only twenty when he 
He was big for his age 
not try to 





" 


ERHAPS it was then she began loving 

him. He haunted her dreams day and 
night. She saw him lying wounded—killed— 
and she would waken sobbing. Whenever 
she could escape her mother’s vigilant eye, 
she read the newspapers and in every 
horror, in every battle she saw Stephen. | 

She found out his address and began 
writing to him. At first they were funny, 
childish letters, but to the homesick lad | 
every bit of news from home was a godsend. 

“Lewis’ cigar store has put in a soda 
fountain. You can get a banana split there 
for ten cents,” was the choicest bit of gossip 
in one letter, or 


“‘Burglars broke into Wilsons’ house last 
night and stole Mr. Wilson's false teeth. 
Mrs. Wilson says they must have thought 
they were pearls.” 

All the letters he wrote in answer she 
saved, and gradually they made quite a 
pile. Rody used to read them over and over, 
laughing a little over some. crying over 
others—in the last years kissing the place 
where he signed his name. 

Sometimes she shuddered when she read 
what he wrote carefully censored though it 
was. There was one letter in particular that 
seemed to stick in her mind. 

“You think the men are wonderful out 
here, Rody,” he wrote. “Well, they are. 
But it’s the women who are the real heroes. 

Continued on page 58 
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On Fifth Avenue 
—riding, strolling, shopping—a 


panorama of beauty streams thru 
this famous street of fashion. Thru 
Gouraud’s Oriental Cream, you can 
possess a skin and complexion that 
even the most attractive there, 
would be proud to have. 

Try it tonight. With the very 
first touch a fascinating, clear, 
pearly appearance of radiant 
beauty is revealed. Will not rub 
off, streak or spot. 


GOURAUD'S 


N 
ofr 


Flesh, Rachel and Oriental Tan Shades 
Send 10c. for Trial Size 54 
Ferd. T. Hopkins & Son, Montreal, Que. 


White, 





WEEPING PALM 


THE WONDER OF 
THE WORLD 


3For1Oc: 


Grown from Seed makesafine 4 
Showy Window Palin, Needs no tf ty 
petting to succeed, stands dus a 
and dry air, lack of s ae if, 
does not bother it, VERY OR. | rf 
NAMENTAL withits Elegant He 
FAN SHAPED leaves ofadark (7? , 
rich leathery green. May be gro 
wn in po ota or in the Open Ground 

To introduce our cata- 
log, we will GIVE with i 
the above, THe Wonder 


SHOO FLY PLANT 
KEEPS FLIES OUT 
OF THE HOUSE 


It is said flies willnot stay ina 
im room where it is grown. Ver 

i“ srostarieun, bat tadie chew euch 
to be the case. Blooms (60 days 
from planting). Flowerssum- 
merand winter, We alsoinclude 


7. Japanese 
Rose Bushes 


Roses on them in 8 weeks 
from planting seed. We 
Guarantee this. BLOOM 
EVERY TEN WEEKS Winter 
and Summer. Bush when 
3 years old willhave 5or6 
hundred Roses. Grows in 
the house in winter or in the 
ground in Summer. Reses The 
Year Reund. All 3 pkgs of Seed 
by mail for 10c¢ and 2c 

E. J. Murvon Co.Dept 455 
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that dim, unacknowledged sense of defeat 
would blur the day and make everything 
seem flat and uneventful. 


“ TEPHEN was twenty-fixe when he came 

back home. He hareQone well in the 
army. He came back a man, _ broad- 
shouldered, slim-hipped, with lines about 


his mouth, and a new look in his eves. He 


wore the wings of a lieutenant in the air 


force, 


“Flying’s wonderful’’ he told Rody the 


first night they sat on the Clinton front 
steps together. 

Rody shivered. 

‘Weren't you scared, Stephen?” 

He laughed at the absurdity of her 
question. 

“No, silly, it’s wonderful. I'll take you 
up some time,”’ 

Through the darkness she stared at him. 

“What do you mean? Are you going to 
keep on flying?”’ 

He turned to her eagerly. 

“T meant to tell you. Dad’s going to buy 
me a plane. It’s like the one I flew over 
there. Isn’t that a swell present?”’ 

Rody nodded. She was wondering how 
anyone could possibly want to rise above 
the solid ground. 

“Oh, Stephen, you're so brave,” she 
whispered. “It must be splendid never to 
be afraid of anything.” 

‘‘Nonsense, I'm afraid of lots of things.” 
He picked up one of her hands, turning 
back the pliant fingers gently. ‘‘For instance, 
I'm scared to death this minute.” 

She laughed shakily. 

“What do you mean?”’ 

“Scared your mother won't let me hang 
around you when you've grown up into 
such a knockout. 

“Why, Stephen, Mother likes the boys to 
come to see me.”’ 

“But not this boy. I'll bet she didn’t care 
much about your writing to me either.” 

Rody was silent. She was remembering 
her mother’s sharp disapproval of the long 
correspondence. 

“You see, she didn’t, did she, Rody? You 
know, she showed me the door once and 
I've never forgotten it. Let's see that scar 
anyway. It’s almost disappeared.” 

She turned her face toward him. It was a 
sweet face, delicately rounded, with great 
black eyes and ridiculously long, curling 
lashes. 

Stephen lifted the soft chin and bent over 
the scar. It had faded to a faint line. 

He bent his head and brushed his lips 
over it. 

“I can hardly find the place to kiss it,” 
he whispered. 

“Oh, Stephen!’’ she sighed. Then she 
leaned closer. ‘It's right under my eye.” 


HEY were married a year later. To the 

last Mrs. Clinton remained disapprov- 
ing. She had never liked Stephen since that 
distant day when he had carried in her 
baby, limp and unconscious. 

“I don’t see why you can’t wait awhile. 
You're only twenty. Marriage isn’t such a 
picnic.” 

Rody looked at her strangely. What was 
there about marriage that was so dreadful 
that her mother was always hinting at 
things women had to bear and endure, a 
woman's cross, and all the rest of it? She 
felt a sinking sensation in the pit of her 
stomach. After all, mother must know 
something about it. 

“But, mother, you married father.” 

Mrs. Clinton set her thin lips. 

‘That was different.” 

“But how different? You were young and 
in love.” 

Mrs. Clinton sniffed. 

“You won't think so much of this ‘love’ 
after you've had a sample of it. Men are 
very selfish, Rody. All they want is to 
indulge their own pleasures and then the 
woman has to suffer for it.”’ 

Stephen’s face suddenly floated before 
Rody’s inner vision—the honest, loving 
eyes, the firm yet tender mouth. All at 
once there seemed something shameful 
about this discussion. 


She got up and moved restlessly about 
the room. 

“Stephen isn’t selfish, mother. He's 
sweet.” 

Mrs. Clinton's smile held the bitter | 
knowledge of all women’s bondage. She bit | 
off her thread incisively. 

‘Well, all I can say, Rody, is don’t have a 
baby —at any rate, not for a vear or two. | 
I'll never forget how sick I was before you 
came—the whole nine months. 

“The doctor used to say to your father: 
‘She’s so sick she doesn’t care if she lives or 
dies.” And I didn’t. And men get pretty 
tired of a woman who’s half sick, and gets 
looking shapeless and ugly.”’ | 

At the thought of Stephen’s growing tired | 
of her Rody went pale. 

“But, mother, everybody does have 
babies and seems to live through it.” 

“That’s about all they do then and 
there’d be a lot fewer of them if the men had 
to bring them into the world.” 

Rody looked at her mother despairingly, a 
question trembling on her lips. Then a 
sense of loyalty to Stephen kept her silent. 
Somehow she felt everything would be all 
right. 


U' SHOULD have been all right. No one 
was ever gentler or more considerate than 
Stephen. From the first he seemed to expect 
to give in to Rody. 

He began doing it about their honeymoon. 
The promised plane had appeared just 
around their marriage and Stephen was all 
for making their wedding trip by air. 

“But I shouldn't enjoy it a bit, darling,”’ 
Rody protested. “‘Seems to me a bride 
should enjoy her honeymoon.” 

He tipped up her chin and looked search- 
ingly into her eyes. 

“You wouldn’t be afraid, would you, 
Rody?” 

“I'd be frightfully seasick, Stevie,” she 
evaded. “Can you picture anything less 
romantic than a seasick bride?’’ 

He caught her to him. It was so easy for 
her to undermine his defenses, even then, by 
the sheer sweetness and femininity of her 
young body. He buried his face against her | 
neck as if the thought of possessing all this 
loveliness for his own, of taking care of her 
and guarding her made him tremble. 

“We'll do anything or go anywhere you | 
want, honey. Only when we come back | 
you’ve got to go up. Why more than half 
the fun of having the plane is to take you 
up in it. And I want our kids to like flying.” 

Rody gasped. 

“Oh, Stevie,’”” she whispered and buried 
her face against his coat. 

She didn’t tell him then her horror of 
childbirth—how everything she had ever 
heard of motherhood had made her surer 
that she never wanted a baby, and then, 
for a long, long time Stephen must have 
thought her shrinkings and timidity were 
part of a virginal mind. 

When they came back from the honey- 
moon they settled down in a gay little house | 
on the outskirts of town, a little house so 
shining and obviously built for two that they | 
might as well have hung out a shingle, 
marked ‘‘Bride and Groom.” 

Rody loved her little house. She polished 
it and arranged it with flagless energy and 
interest. The cook book became her Bible, 
and the most satisfactory moment of the 
day was when Stephen leaned back after a 
perfect dinner, and said: 

“Honey, you’re spoiling me. 
figure’s beginning to go, too.” 

That first year they were terribly happy. 
Rody felt sometimes, as she moved about 
her small domain, that she carried happiness 
in her very hands, like a fragile bowl. 

“Oh, don’t let it ever break, God,’’ she 
would pray, looking out into the garden 
from her kitchen window. “Let me always 
make Stephen happy, the way he is now.” 

She felt a sense of completion. Her days 
had a new security, and her nights a sweeter 
peace. Those haunting shadows she had 
never been able to name disappeared now in 
the sunlight of her joy. 

Then one morning without any warning 
something happened. 

She was pouring Stephen’s coffee. The 
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Furniture is only 


as good as its finish 


Hot Coffee 
Won't 
Hurt it 


Even the stag party 
will not harm No-Mar 


Men can be so careless, as every wife knows. 


Yet accidents like these won’t hurt No-Mar 
Furniture. It’s proof against the spilling of a 
hot cup of coffee, grease stains, perfume, medi- 
cine or even cold water. 


Yet No-Mar Suites do not cost any more 
than you’d ordinarily pay for any other good 
furniture without this “trouble-proof”’ feature. 


Be sure you get the genuine No-Mar. There 
is only one. Made by Malcolm and Hill 
Limited, Kitchener. If your dealer hasn’t it, 
mail the coupon to us—today. 
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and done with so little effort 
that keeping silver bright is 
child’s play. Just a fewdrops 
of Silvo onan old soft cloth 

....@ brisk rub and the soft 

gleam returns to silverware 
| » +» » removing every trace 









of tarnish, stain and dullness. 


LIQUID SILVER POLISH 
Mi 4 RECKITT’S (Oversea) LIMITED 


MONTREAL - TORONTO - VANCOUVER 








Do You Need a New Evening 
Gown, Party Frock, or Coat? 








No doubt there are lots of new clothes you 
would like to buy, but, no doubt, you, like 
many other girls, have not the extra money 
to spare. 

However, we have a plan whereby we can 
help you get the things you desire! You can 
buy that new hat, that dainty blue frock you 
saw in the store window, that pair of new 
shoes which took your fancy, in fact, anything 
you wish! 

Hundreds of girls throughout Canada are 
today earning their own weekly income by 
pleasant and dignified spare time work. You 
can, too! 


The Chatelaine Club for Girls 
Can Help You Do This 


This is a friendly organization of girls from all parts of Canada who 
have joined together in one large friendly organization working for the 
betterment of womanhood and Canada. Members of the Girls’ Club 
are introducing The Chatelaine, the magazine for Canadian women, 
and thus bringing entertainment, interesting articles, splendid fiction, 
vital topics written by women for women to the women of Canada. 



























Write at once to 


THE CHATELAINE CLUB FOR GIRLS 


Room 317 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED 


153 University Avenue, Toronto, Ont. 











Home 


D iscoveries 


O PROTECT the top of the new wool 
quilt from getting soiled by the hands 
| and face, sew a strip about twelve 
inches wide, by hand, of the same plain 
colored sateen as is used for the stripes and 
trimming on the quilt, along the top edge. 
| While this does not detract from the pretti- 
i ness of a quilt, it will protect it where it so 
| readily gets soiled—and the strip can easily 
be taken off and laundered.—E. Brown, 
| Brandon, Man. 
| e 


Washing Woodwork 
In washing woodwork, it is pretty hard to 
keep from soiling the walls, but it will be 
| found easy and quick to hold a piece of 
| cardboard next to the walls and thus keep 


| them spotless. —L. Hoffman, Emerson, Man. 


e 


Waxing Floors 
When waxing a floor, tie your wax in two 
or three thicknesses of cheesecloth, just as 
| you would make a blueing bag, and the wax 
goes on much more evenly and quickly. I 
| find this so much more convenient than the 
| old method of dipping my cloth in the wax. 
| —Mrs. A. L. Robinson, Langham, Sask. 
| 


2 


Prevent Curtains Stretching 
An easy way to dry curtains and have 
them even is as follows: While the curtains 


| 





| are wet run a rod of any kind (I use a broom | 


or mop handle) through the upper and lower 
hems. Drive four nails the right distance 
apart to suit the curtains, in an outside frame 
building where the sun will strike. Place one 
| rod over the two upper nails and the other 
| rod under the two lower nails. This stretches 
ithe curtains so nicely that all they need 
when dry is a slight press over the hems and 


they are ready to hang up.—Mrs. A. Wilson, | 


Pakenham, Ont. 
e 


A Wax Paper Baking Board 
Instead of using a baking board when 
| rolling out pastry, I use a sheet of waxed 
paper which I save off the bread each day. 


The pastry does not stick to the waxed paper | 


and besides there is no mess to clean up after 
' baking, as I simply ro!l up the paper and 
all the mess with it and put it into the 
_ garbage.—Mrs, H. E. Wallace, Guelph, Ont. 


| @ 


Stop Rugs From Slipping 

You will find that if you put a piece of 
adhesive tape on the four corners of your 
small rugs, it will keep them in place and 
will not slip over your polished floors. The 
| tape will neither hurt your rugs or the floor. 

—S. E. Hennessy, Newport, N.S. 
| 


Love Casteth Out 
Fear 


| Continued from page 56 


Exhaustion, dirt, disease—death—seems to 
mean nothing to them as long as they do 
their job.” 

She used to read that paragraph over and 
;over. She saw, with that fatally vivid 
imagination of hers, an operating room with 
| the white uniforms of nurses slowly spat- 
| tered up with red. Perhaps one of those 


twisted figures on the table was Stephen. | m 


And she would feel a terrible envy of the 
quiet, healing hands of the woman bending 
over him. She was too young, of course, to 
be a Red Cross nurse but she remembered 
the nausea the sight of blood caused her, and 
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More 
Mothers 


each year check colds 








| 
| 


without, 
dosing 


ORE and more mothers every 

year turn to the modern ex- 

ternal treatment—Vicks VapoRub 

—for checking colds, coughs, sore 
throat and spasmodic croup. 


Rubbed on throat and chest at 
bedtime, Vicks acts through the 
skin like a plaster; at the same time, 
its medicated vapors, released by 
the heat of the body, are inhaled 
direct to the air-passages. 

Mothers were first to appreciate 
Vicks because there is nothing to 
swallow and, of course, nothing to 
disturb children’s delicate digestions 

as “dosing”’ is so apt to do. 

| Today, the whole trend of medical 
practice is away from needless 
“dosing” and Vicks is a family 

| standby for the colds of adults 

as well as children in over 70 


countries. 


VapoRusB 
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DON’T 

HAVE 
GRAY 

HAIR 
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it’ 4 © impart that 

bright, shining, youthful look 

to reak age telling gray 

hair. Just comb in Brownatone 
Clean, odorless and harmless 
Also splendid for toning down 
natural bleached or bhernne 
shades. Any color from golden 
blonde to jet black Used by mil 
Hons for 20 years. Ail dealers; 54 


or send 10c. for test bottle 
The Kenton Pharmacal Co., Dept EE-4, Windsor, Ont. 


ROWNATONE 


GUARANTEED HARMLESS 


| 
| 
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Try This New Foot Aid 
| Sor BUNIONS F DEF 


Anewscientific Foot Aid for Bunionsuf- 
ferers free that takes out the ache and pain. Refresh,tone and 
heal the demon burning firery torturing Bunion afflicted foot 


akes new shoes sible to wear and a pleasure to see a 
shapely foot again. Praised by thousands that have used it. 


LIMITED FREE OFFE 


Qniy a limited number given toquickly introduce toali Bunion 
oa eege Shes nee ee ee generous FREE 
er. Don’t wait an is too late. Send name P 
today—SURE No obligation. Address —— 
KAY LABORATORIES 
201 Shepherd St. E., Dept. 710-C Windsor. Ont. 
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She stared at him fascinated. His face 
was stern, yet there was a light on it, as if 
he were seeing something she was blind to. 
For a moment he looked curiously like the 
boy she had watched march away to war 
twelve years before, the boy whose young 
face was already turned to glory. 

Then she came back to the present. She 
covered her face. 

“I can’t go, Stephen. 
make me.” 


I can’t. Don’t 


Rw: never knew how she got through 
the next few days. She closed up her 
house and went in to stay with her mother, 
not because she wanted to, but because she 
was afraid to stay alone and the little maid 
went home at night. 

Mrs. Clinton had “I told you so” written 
all over her. Even her daughter’s white face 
could not keep her completely silent. 

“IT knew nothing good would come of this 
marriage,”’ she commented sourly, the morn- 
ing after Rody arrived. ‘That Stephen 
Trainor always brought bad luck with him.” 

“Mother, if you’re going to talk about 
Stephen I’ll have to go back home, and 
probably be murdered by burglars.” 

“Well, do you expect me to praise him, a 
man who, after seven years of marriage, 
walks out without any reason?” 

Rody smiled dully. 

“He didn’t walk, Mother. He flew.” 

Mrs. Clinton cleared away the dishes 
noisily. 

“Nobody could have been a better wife 
than you, Rody. A nice little housekeeper, 
if there ever was one.” 

“*Too nice,”’ the girl agreed. Her voice was 
very tired. There were deep rings under her 
eyes, and new lines of suffering about her 
gentle mouth. 

She walked down town that afternoon, 
just for something to do. Strange how 
empty the streets seemed, now there was no 
chance of running into Stephen. She won- 
dered how long this empty feeling would 
last; if other people were walking about 
feeling like shells with nothing but pain 
inside them. 

She felt too tired to walk back home. She 
stood on the street corner waiting for a car. 
A newsboy was yelling noisily, selling his 
evening edition. 

“Read all about the accident,” he 
screamed. ‘Local airman crashes in north- 
ern woods.” 

Rody turned and snatched the paper from 
his hand. 

“Stephen,” she whispered. ‘‘Stephen.” 


UT you'll be killed,” her mother wailed. 
Rody stood by the window, watching 
for the taxi. 


“What difference does it make, mother,” 
she cried passionately. ‘If Stephen dies, I 
hope I am killed.” 

“But isn’t there a train?” 

‘“‘No—not one that goes anywhere near.” 

The engine of the big airplane was roaring 
when Rody’s taxi dashed up to the airport. 

She kissed her mother absently. | 

“Good-by, dear. Don’t worry. It’ll be | 
all right.” 

The plane soared over the city; then out | 
over the open country. 

Rody sat quietly, her hands clenched in | 
her lap. | 

“Don’t let him die, God—Not till I get | 
there anyhow. Oh, please, please, let me | 
talk to him once more.” 

She tried to follow where they were going 
on the map. But it was all a maze to her. 
It must have grown colder for someone 
wrapped a rug around her, and put a cup of 
coffee in her hands. She drank it obediently. 

Then it was dawn. They seemed to have 
reached some destination for the pilot began 
circling about looking for a landing place. 
Then Rody was in a ramshackle car being 
driven crazily over rutted roads that were 
little more than cow trails. 

“‘He’s alive?’”’ she whispered at last. Her 
lips were dry, and her throat felt queer. 


The man at the wheel shifted his cud. 

“He wuz when I left, Missis. But he’s 
hurt purty bad.” He spat embarrassedly. 
“Doc told me I should tell you to be brave 
and expect the worst.” 

Rody clung to her seat. 

He couldn’t die, not until she’d held him 
in her arms again. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


HE WAS lying on a rough cot in the 
trapper’s cabin. His eyes were closed. 

Slowly Rody walked over to him. 

“Is he dead?”’ she asked the doctor. 

The doctor shook his head. 

*‘No—he’s a little better.” 

She knelt beside him. 

“Stephen!” 

With an effort he opened his eyes. 

‘Where did you come from?” 

“‘Home,”’ she whispered. 

His eyes were puzzled. 

“But how?” 

“T flew,” she answered simply. 

A slight flush passed over Stephen’s face. 

“‘Weren’t you afraid, Rody?” 

She buried her face in the pillow beside 
him. 

“Stephen! Oh, my darling, the only thing 
I’m afraid of in the whole world is losing you. 
Oh, Stephen, don’t let me go. Help me.” 

He lifted his good arm and drew her closer. 
Then he kissed the scar under her eye. 





Poached, Boiled or Scrambled 


Continued from page 20 


first mixture. Butter an omelet pan well and 
pour in the omelet. Cook over a low flame. 
When it has risen and is set, put it in a 
moderate oven to dry the top. Make two 
small incisions in the omelet at right angles 
to the handle of the pan, fold it and serve 
immediately. 
For a savory French omelet serve: 
Cheese and Green Pepper Omelet 


4 Eggs 
4 Cupful of milk 
4 Teaspoonful of salt 
4 Cupful of grated cheese 
3 Tablespoonfuls of chopped green 
pepper 
2 Tablespoonfuls of butter 
Cook like French omeiet, adding the 
cheese and green ,»epper before cooking. 
v ily Ornelet 
4 Eggs 
Y4 Cupful cf milk 
1 Tablespoonful of powdered sugar 
\4 Teaspocrful of salt 
2 Tablespoonfuls of butter 
4 Tablespoonfuls of red jelly 
Make as for French omelet. Spread with 
jelly, fold, sprinkle the top with more 


powdered sugar and score with a red hot 
poker. Garnish the platter with small tri- 
angles of red jelly. 
Chicken Liver Omelet 
4 Eggs 
14 Cupful of liquor in which the gib- 
lets were cooked 
3 Tablespoonfuls of chopped cooked 
chicken liver 
4 Teaspoonful of salt 
Few grains of pepper 
2 Tablespoonfuls of butter 
Cook as for French omelet adding the 
chopped liver before the mixture is cooked. 
Either French or foamy omelet may be 
served with a Spanish sauce to make a 
Spanish omelet. 
114 Tablespoonfuls of butter 
1 Tablespoonful of chopped onion 
2 Tablespoonfuls of chopped green 
r 
2 Tablespoonfuls of mushrooms 
1 Tablespoonful of flour 
14 Cupfuls of strained tomato 
14 Teaspoonful of salt 
2 Teaspoonfuls of chopped parsley 
Few drops of tabasco 
Cook the onion and green pepper in the 
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Ordinary cases of consti- 
pation, associated with 
too little bulk in ihe die’ 
should yield to Post’s 
Bran Flakes. If your case 
és abnormal, consult @ 


oe ten 
adv 














HAT tingling up-and-at-’em 
feeling! Have you got it? 
That wonderful conviction that 
you'll whip each day’s whole 
bag of tasks! Do you crave it? Quick eye—cheer- 
fulness — these are some of Life’s Good Things. 


But you can’t have them if you neglect constipation. 
You can have them if you thoroughly eliminate 
waste matter daily by eating more roughage. Make 
this two weeks’ test: it will start you on the road 
to some of Life’s Good Things. Eat Post’s Bran 
Flakes every morning. Eat it as a cereal with milk 
or cream. And delight in these crisp, golden flakes 
—miracles of goodness. 


What a difference you'll find! How much better 
you'll feel! How much brighter the world! Don’t 
stop at the end of two weeks, though. For enjoyment 
—for health and regularity eat Post’s Bran Flakes 
every morning. 

Made in Canada 


POST'S 
BRAN FLAKES 


SO EFFECTIVE So Deticious 
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Chatelaine Patterns 


may be purchased at these stores 


Chatelaine Patterns may now be purchased in the stores listed below. 
is as yet no dealer in your neighbourhood, we would be glad to have you give 


us the name and address of your favourite store, and, in the meantime, you may 


order Chatelaine 


Patterns 
University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. 


direct from 


The Chatelaine Pattern 
In ordering by mail, be careful to write 


Service, 153 


the pattern number plainly and be sure to state the size required. 


List of Chatelaine Pattern Dealers 


ONTARIO 
Amherstburg 
Walker's Stores, Limited 
Arnprior 
Walker's Stores, Limited 
Aylmer 
Walker's Stores, Limited 
Barrie 
Walker's Stores, Limited 
Belleville 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Bowmanville ‘ 
Walker's Stores, Limited 
Brantford 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Breckville 
Leverette’s Store 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Carleton Place 
Walker's Stores, Limited 
Chatham 
Spencer Stone, Limited 


Canadian Department Stores; 
Limited 


Collingwood 

Walker's Stores, 
Cornwall 

Walker's Stores, 
Durham 

A. Graham 
Englehart 

M. 3S. Ireland 
Forest 

Forest Farmer’s Trading Co. 
Galt 

Walker's Stores, 
Guelph 

G. B. Ryan & Co., 
Hamilton 

The T. Eaton Co., Limited 

MacFarlane’s Dry Goods 

London Dry Goods, Ltd. 

N. Weswig 
Hanover 

Canadian Department Steres, 

Limited 


Huntsville 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Kitchener 
Goudie’s, Limited, 
ment Store 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Londen 
k. J. Young & -Co., Ltd. 
Lindsay 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Midland 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Napanee 
Canailian Department Stores. 
Limited 


Limited 


Limited 


Limited 
Ltd. 


Depart- 





Coughs 





Niagara Falls 
Canadian 
Limited 
North Bay 
Canadia 
Limited 


Walker’s Stores, Limited 
Orillia 
Walker's Stores, Limited 
Oshawa 
W. A. Dewland, Limited 
Ottawa 
L. W. Bell, 
763-767 Bank Street 
Murphy-Gamble, Limited 


Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Owen Sound 
unt’s Limited 
Parkhill 
White & May Co 
Palmerston 
F. A. Ashmore 
Pembroke 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Peterborough 
Richard Hall, Limited 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Picton 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Renfrew 
Walker’s Stores, 
Simcoe 
Walker's Stores, 
St. Catharines 
Walker's Stores, Limited 
Canadian Department Stores, 


Limited 


Limited 


Limited 
Smiths Falls 
S. M. Aboud 
Strathroy 
Walker's Stores, Limited 
St. Marys 
The White & May Co. 
Stratford 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
St. Thomas 
J. H. Gould, Limited 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Sudbury 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Tillsonburg 
Walker's Stores, Limited 
Toronto 
Mrs. Richardson, Kingston 


Ave. 
Limited 


Bingham 
Eaton Co., 


Ral. at 
The T. 
Walkerville 
M. H. Nessel 

Wallaceburg 


Stonehouse’s, Limited 





Get rid of them quickly but safely. 
PERTUSSIN, now available in ali 


drug stores, brings 


a safer method. 
three actions: 


uicker results by 
is remedy has 


(1) Loosens the phlegm } 
(2) Soothes the irritation safely 


(3) Clears the throat 


—_— 


That's why doctors recommend and 
have prescribed PERTUSSIN for more 


than 25 years. 


Your druggist sells it. Send 
coupon below for free 


sample bottle. 


pert 


Name... 


Department Stores, 


Department Stores, 





Pertussin Limited, 
182 Atlantic Ave., Montreal. 


Send that free sample of Pertussin to 


Address.............. 


Wingham 
Walker's Stores, 
Woodstock 
Walker’s Stores, Limited 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
QUEBEC 


Eaton Co., Ltd., 
St. Catherine St. West 
The T. Eaton Co., Ltd., 
2269 Mount Royal W. 
The Teco Store, 


Limited 


Montreal 
The T. 


St. Catherine St. East 
Jas. A. Ogilvy’s Limited 
St. Catherine St. West 
Pr. Bancel & Fils 
Montebello, Que. 
Rk. O. Quesnel 
Quebec 
Jules Gauvin. Ltd 
St. Andre. Que. 
A. Vellin 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
Campbeliton 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Lid 
Moncton 
The T. Eaton Co., Limited 


Saint John 
F. A. Dykeman Department 
Store 
Fredericton 
R. L. Black 
NOVA SCOTIA 
Glace Bay 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Ltd. 
Halifax 
The T. Eaton Co., 
Sydney Mines 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Ltd. 
Sydney 
Canadian Department 
Ltd. 


Limited 


Stores, 


MANITOBA 
Brandon 
West of England Dress Goods 
Co. 
Winnipeg 
The T. Eaton Co., Limited 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Regina 
West of England Dress Goods 
Co. 
Whitewood 
The Whitewood Trading Co., 
Ltd 
Lioyd minster 
H, C, Messum 
ALBERTA 
Calgary 
West of England Dress Goods 
Co. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
New Westminster 
W. S. Collister, Ltd. 
Vernon 
Jerry Eatin Store 
Salmon Arm 
G. De Scott 
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breakfast room was gay with color. The 
linnet sang in its cage. Light twinkled from 
the silver. Yet suddenly there was a shadow 
in the room 

“Stephen, wear your overshoes this morn- 
ing. It’s slushy. And I put out your heavy 
muffler. I thought you were sneezing in the 
night,” was all she said, but he looked at her 
so strangely that her hand shook a little as 
she put down the coffee pot. 

“What's the matter, dear? 
smudge on my nose?” 

His eyes dropped to his paper. 

“Tl hadn’t noticed, Rody.” 


Have I a 


HROUGHOUT the day she kept seeing 

Stephen’s eyes. She made a dessert he 
especially liked for dinner, and put on his 
favorite dress, and all the time she was 
wondering what had made him look at her 
that way—almost as if he were seeing her 
for the first time. 

When he came home she kept watching 
him. 

“Why he’s just the same Rody, you silly 
thing,”’ she whispered to herself and the old 
sense of security flooded her being with a 
new sweetness. 

But he wasn’t the same. Nothing was ever 
quite the same again. Looking back Rody 
wondered if perhaps Stephen had had that 
queer look in his eyes for months and she 
had never noticed it. 

But now, it seemed, she noticed nothing 
else. All her desperate efforts to please him, 
all her conversation, had as its focal point, 
that look in her husband’s eyes. For days, 
sometimes weeks at a time, they would be 
happy in the old way, and then Rody would 
glance up suddenly and the look would be 
there. Then the fear would come rushing 
back, washing over her in sickening waves. 

She smothered him in comfort. 

When it rained she ran about getting him 
raincoat, rubbers, umbrella; when the sun 
was hot she insisted on his wearing a hat. 

“Be careful crossing the street, darling.” 
she would call after him as he ran for his 
car, or ““Don’t drive too fast,”’ if he took the 
auto. 

But in spite of everything she did as the 
months wore on the tension between them 
grew instead of lessening. 

It couldn’t be another woman. He was 
always with her. They did everything 
together—except, of course, flying. She 
had never screwed her courage up that far. 
But, she argued to herself, Stephen couldn’t 
be so childish as to hold that against her. 
He was disappointed, to be sure, but it 
wasn’t anything vital, like having a baby, 
for instance. 

When she thought about the baby, Rody 
got in a kind of panic. Stephen couldn’t 
know how clever she had been about it, and 
he wanted a child. She had seen a kind of 
hungry expression in his face when he 
watched other people’s children. But she 
didn’t want a baby. She wanted Stephen all 
to herself. And she was afraid, ghastly 
afraid, not only of the pain but of the 
thought that if she left Stephen behind he 
might marry someone else. 

One day she talked it over uncertainly 
with her mother. 

‘Perhaps I ought to have a baby,mother,”” 
she said. Her voice sounded dull and lifeless. 

Mrs. Clinton gianced at her sharply. 

“You look more as if you needed a rest. 
What’s the matter with you, Rody. You're 
so thin and white. I’m going to get Dr. 
Madison to give you a tonic.” 

The girl’s eyes filled with readv tears. 

“I’m all right,” she answered unsteadily. 
‘And Stephen wants a baby. He said some- 
thing about it again the other night.” 

“Well, he’d want a healthy one, wouldn’t 
he? You're certainly in no condition now to 
bring a child into the wor!d.” 

Rody went home lighter-hearted. But 
curiously, as she walked through the twi- 
light of the short winter day, her thoughts 
went back to that distant afternoon when 
she had fled down the hill away from the 
shining, twisting toboggan slide. She felt 
again that same sense of escape oddly mixed 
with defeat. 

She’d have a baby, of course, but not just 
yet 
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HE did everything else she could think 

of to please him. She dressed more care 
fully, had her hair finger waved and her 
nails manicured more regularly, kept the 
little house mor, shining, if possible. But 
nothing seemed Tt help. He didn’t even 
seem like her Stephen any more. He grew 
sharp and irritable, pushed his meals away 
almost untasted, and grew so thin that 
Rody in her turn secretly consulted old 
Doctor Madison 

One day she came upon that package of 
letters Stephen had written her during the 
war. She read them all over, and her heart 
ached with longing for the old days. 

That night as they sat in the cosy living 
room, with the lamps glowing, and the fire 
burning brightly she thought suddenly of 
that paragraph in one of his last letters that 
had always stirred her so unaccountably. 

“You think the men are wonderful out 
here, Rody. Well, they are. But it’s the 
women who are the real heroes. Exhaustion. 
dirt, disease—death—-seems to mean noth- 
thing to them as long as they do their job.” 

Their job! She glanced down at the fool- 
ish bit of sewing in her hands, and her 
thoughts leaped to a war book she had just 
been reading. She saw a shell torn road and 
an ambulance rocking over it. At its wheel 
was a girl. Her face was streaked with mud; 
her uniform caked to her body with sweat 
and blood. But the wheel was held firmly 
between small, gloved hands, and a voice, 
surprisingly gentle called out: 

“Steady, boys. Here’s a rough spot.” 

Yet when Stephen got up suddenly and 
flung open the door, letting in a rush of cold 
winter air, Rody shivered and called out 

“Darling, you’ll have pneumonia.”’ 

Then Stephen got a vacation. It was 
spring, a heady, intoxicating spring, when 
the sap ran through the trees overnight, and 
they sprayed forth a green mist as elusive as 
a veil. 

One day he came home at noon unex- 
pectedly, and found Rody in the kitchen, 
supervising a new recipe. 

His face was alight. 

“Come on in the other room, honey. I’ve 
got a surprise.” 

Rody dried her hands and followed him 
into the living room. This was more like the 
old Stephen. 

“They’ve given me a_ vacation —now. 
Said I looked seedy, and guess what we're 
going to do.” 

His eyes were on her face, queer, searching 
eyes. Rody felt suddenly that they were 
like X-rays, lighting up all the secret places 
of her heart. She sat down. 

“What are we going to do, Stephen?” 

“We're going on a flying trip.” 

The girl’s face went white. She gripped 
the arms of her chair. 

“But you know I don’t like to fly, 
Stephen. You didn’t expect me to like this 
surprise, did you?” 

“You've got to go, Rody,”’ he said. 

“Stephen!”’ There was something terrily- 
ing about him, a certain inflexibility in his 
face she had never seen there before. “I 
don’t understand you. What do you mean?” 

“IT mean that if you don’t come with me 
now I’m going alone and—I won’t come 
back.” 

The girl in the chair crumpled up. 
began to cry helplessly. 

“But what have I done? Don’t you love 
me any more?” 

The man turned away and stared out at 
the perfect day, at the blue sky, at the 
trees rapturously flinging their arms into 
the soft air. 

“Love you? Of course I love you. But 
what has that to do with it? You're killing 
me—killing all the adventure, all the ro- 
mance, all the spice of life for me. Why, | 
might be an old man.” 

He turned on her bitterly. 

“You're afraid, Rody. You're afraid of 
everything. You've always been that way. 
When you were little you were afraid of 
toboggans, afraid of the water. Now you're 
afraid of sex. You're even afraid to have a 
baby. You're afraid of life, and if I don’t 
get away from it now, I might as well give 
in for good. So I’m going. Will you come 
with me?” 


She 
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each additional egg. Have the water boiling 
rapidly, add the eggs, cover tightly and 
remove from the heat. Leave for five to 
eight minutes depending on the degree of 
hardness desired. For hard cooked eggs as 
used for garnishing, salads, creaming, etc., 
proceed as described for soft cooked eggs 
but leave the eggs in the water for thirty to 
forty minutes. Plunge into cold water and 
peel. 

One of the simplest ways to serve hard 
cooked eggs is creamed on toast. Cut the 
eggs in quarters and serve in a medium 
cream sauce, using two cupfuls of sauce for 
six eggs. For variety add two tablespoonfuls 
of chopped parsley to the sauce; or add one- 
half to two-thirds cupful of grated cheese to 
two cupfuls of sauce. For a decorative effect 
use a garnish of pimento strips; or add the 
chopped whites to the sauce and press the 
yolks through a sieve on top of the whites 
and sauce. Or cut the whites in long petal 
shaped pieces, arrange on toast in the shape 
of a daisy and put the sieved yolks in the 
centre of each flower. 

One of the most delicious variations is 
eggs in a mushroom sauce, a dish suitable 
for any festive luncheon. To two cupfuls of 
medium cream sauce add one-half cupful of 
mushrooms which have been fried in butter, 
or use canned mushrooms. Cut six hard 
cooked eggs in quarters, reheat in the sauce 
and serve on toast from which the crusts 
have been removed. If preferred arrange the 
eggs and sauce in layers in a buttered baking 
dish or individual ramekins and cover the 
top with buttered crumbs. Bake in a mod- 
erate oven until the top is brown, 

Stuffed eggs are familiar as devilled eggs 
served cold in a salad. The yolks are re- 
moved from hard cooked eggs, they are 
mashed, seasoned and perhaps some savory 
additions made, and moistened with melted 
butter or mayonnaise. But have you served 
hot stuffed eggs as a luncheon dish? * 


Stuffed Eggs 


6 Hard cooked eggs 

14 Cupful of chopped chicken 

2 Teaspoonfuls of chopped parsley 

14 Teaspoonful of salt 

14 Teaspoonful of celery salt 
Cream to moisten 


Halve the eggs, remove the yolks, mash 
them and add the chicken and seasonings. 
Moisten with cream, refill the whites with 
this mixture. Place in a shallow baking 
dish, cover with a medium cream sauce and 
brown in the oven. For a Lenten dish 
substitute a fish paste for the chicken. Hot 
stuffed eggs may be served with creamed 
potatoes, instead of covering with a cream 
sauce, 

Escalloped Salmon and Eggs 
3 Hard cooked eggs 
1 Cupful of flaked salmon 
1 Cupful of peas 
2 Cupfuls of medium cream sauce 
14 Cupful of buttered crumbs 


In a buttered baking dish arrange a layer 
of salmon. Add the peas to the cream sauce 
and pour one layer over the fish. Add a 
layer of chopped eggs. Repeat until all the 
ingredients are used and cover with the 
buttered crumbs. Bake until brown on top. 


VEN as simple a dish as poached eggs 

may be varied. Keeping in mind that 
they must be cooked at the simmering point 
they may be poached in other mediums than 
water, 





Poached Eggs in Tomato Sauce with Sausages 


1 Cupful of canned tomatoes 
14 Cupful of water 
1 Teaspoonful of sugar 
1 Slice of onion 
1 Spray of parsley 

14 Teaspoonful of Worcester Sauce 

1 Tablespoonful of butter 

1 Tablespoonful of flour 

14 Teaspoonful of salt 

Simmer the first six ingredients for twenty 
minutes. Strain. Brown the flour in the 
butter and add the strained tomato and salt. 
Drop four eggs into this sauce being careful 
not to break the yolks. Simmer over a low | 
heat until they are set. Serve on toast 
surrounded with the sauce, with two small 
fried sausages for each egg. 
Poached Eggs with Ham and Spinach 


Cook two pounds of spinach, chop and 
season well. Cook five small rounds of ham, 
arrange on a platter and put a serving of 
spinach on each. Alternating with the ham 
place five rounds of toast with a poached 
egg on each. Over the spinach and ham 
pour mock Hollandaise sauce made by | 
adding to two egg yolks one cupful of | 
medium white sauce, cooking until smooth | 
and thick, and adding two tablespoonfuls of 
butter and one and one-half tablespoonfuls | 
of lemon juice. 


Baked Eggs in Cheese Sauce 


5 Poached eggs 
114 Tablespoonfuls of butter 
1% Tablespoonfuls of flour 
_ 1% Cupfuls of milk 
14 Teaspoonful of salt 
4 Cupful of grated cheese 
Poach the eggs very soft and slip into 
individual ramekins. Make a cheese sauce 
of the remaining ingredients and pour over 
the eggs. Sprinkle the tops with more grated 
cheese and bake ten minutes in a moderate 
oven, 





Planked Eggs 


3 Cupfuls of mashed potato 
14 Cupful of chopped cooked ham 
1 Cupful of peas 
4 Eggs 
Tomato slices and parsley 
To two cupfuls of the mashed potato 
(which should be very smooth and creamy) 
add the chopped ham and season well with 
salt, pepper, and celery salt. Spread this 
mixture on a plank. With a pastry tube 
make a border of potato around the edge 
of the plank, using the other cupful of 
mashed potato, and make nests to hold the 
eggs. Put an egg in each nest, and between 
them the peas which have been seasoned and 
buttered. Put in the oven until the eggs 
are set and the potato slightly brown. Gar- 
nish the edge of the plank with tomato slices 
and parsley and serve the plank in a silver | 
rim or on a platter. To make the dish | 
heartier add a garnish of bacon curls. The | 
number of eggs used will depend on the size | 
of the plank used. This makes a most | 
decorative dish but if a simpler one is desired | 
put the potato and ham mixture in a baking 
dish and make depressions in it to hold the 
eggs. 
Baked Potatoes and Eggs 


Select six large potatoes, scrub and bake. | | 


Cut a slice off the top. Scrape out the inside, 
add three tablespoonfuls of butter, one egg, 
salt, pepper and milk to make the mixture | 
smooth. Beat well and line the shells with 
the mixture, Put an egg in each shell, season 
with salt and pepper and cover the white 


with potato. Bake until the egg is set and | 


the potato browned. 





THE QUICKEST DURABLE ELEMENT 


MOFFATS LIMITED 


_ WESTON 


! ONTARIO 


Moffats New Cook-Quik Ele- 
ment is yet another endorsement 
of the statement that a Moffats 
Gold Medal Electric Range pro- 
vides the only sure way to real 
enjoyment of the pleasures of 
electric cooking and baking. 
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Small wonder that sister claps 
her hands—that Dad and Jimmy 
grin when Mother brings in 
the stew. 

For OXO adds a new meaning 
—a savoury relish to this in- 


expensive, old-fashioned deli- 


cacy. 
Meaty richness—nourishment 
—real prime beef flavour that 
is concentrated in every Oxo 
Cube add zest to stews, gravies, 
soups and “left-overs”—give 
economy a happy meaning for 





the whole family. 











| to the centre. 


| about cooking eggs in the shell. 


| butter until tender. Add the flour, sur until | 
| smooth, 1dd the strained tomate and cooked 
[aan and seasonings Cook until 


| slightly thickened 
| For a bread omelet which 
add to the recipe for a four egg omelet 
| another quarter cupful of milk and one-half 
| cupful of light bread crumbs. Soak the 
| bread in the milk which has been heated and 
| proceed as for foamy omelet 
| | 
| @CRAMBLED eggs are very easy to pre- 

pare and can be varied, too. The only 
precaution in cooking them is to be sure 
that they are not cooked too long nor too | 
rapidly, when an unsightly ring of water | 
| will be around the edge. They should be 
| cooked until of smooth creamy consistency 
| and removed from the fire a moment before 
| they are done when the heat in the pan will 
‘finish the cooking. To five eggs add one- 
third cupful of milk or water, one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt, few grains of pepper and 
'two tablespoonfuls of butter. Cook in a 
buttered pan over low heat stirring con- 
| stantly. 

Scrambled Eggs with Bacon and Tomato 


5 Slices of bacon 
1 Tablespoonful of chopped onion 
16 Cupful of tomatoes 
5 Eggs 
16 Teaspoonful of salt 
Pepper 


is a good texture 


Fry the bacon until crisp, remove from 
the pan and place where it will keep hot. 
(If the bacon is very fat pour off the excess 
dripping.) Cook the onion in the fat until 
brown, add the tomato and cook two min- 
utes. Pour in the beaten eggs and seasoning. 
Cook over a slow heat stirring constantly 
and serve at once, garnished with the bacon 
slices. 


Scrambled Eggs with Rice and Curry Sauce 


Scrambled Eggs 
5 Eggs 
¥4 Cupful of milk 
14 Teaspoonful of salt 
2 Tablespoonfuls of butter 
2 Cupfuls of cooked rice 


Curry Sauce 
114 Cupfuls of milk 
3 Tablespoonfuls of butter 
3 Tablespoonfuls of flour 
14 Teaspoonful of salt 
11% Teaspoonfuls of curry powder 


Spread the cooked seasoned rice on a 
platter and surround with a curry sauce 
made of the milk, butter, flour and curry. 
Scramble the five eggs with the milk, butter, | 
and salt and place in the centre of the rice. | 

For variety serve with one and one-half | 
cupfuls of tomato sauce instead of the curry | 
sauce and around the eggs place six large | 
mushroom caps which have been dipped in | 


butter and broiled. | 


Creamy Egg 
This might be termed a de luxe edition of | 
scrambled egg. It is smoother, creamier | 
and more like a custard which has been | 
broken up. 


3 Eggs 
24 Cupfuls of milk 
1 Tablespoonful of butter 
2 Teaspoonful of salt 
g Teaspoonful of pepper 


| Beat the eggs until blended, add the 
|seasonings, milk and butter. Cook in a 
| double boiler over gently boiling water. As 

| it thickens carefully draw it from the sides 
When the whole mixture is 
|creamy serve on toast. It must not be 
| cooked too rapidly nor stirred continuously. 


| THERE are numerous ways of serving 


hard cooked eggs—and a word in passing 
We object 
to the term ‘boiled’ eggs because as we 
have already pointed out boiling tempera- 
ture renders eggs tough and less digestible. 
For soft cooked eggs use three cupfuls of 


water for two eggs and an extra cupful for 
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CUP of Fry's before 
* retiring soothes the 
erves and induces | 
und, restful sleep. 


The Oldest Cocoa and 
Chocolate House in 
the world. 


Write for Free 
Recipe Book 


J. S. FRY & SONS 
(Canada) Limited 
Montreal, Que. 
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MAPLEINE 
HAM— 4500035 / 


SPRINKLE a slice of raw ham an 


inch thick with flour. Melt a little 
fat in a baking pan, preferably a 
piece cut from ham, and brown 
the ham in it. Stir a teaspoon of 
Mapleine into a half cup of water 


and a cup of crushed pineapple 


and pour over the ham. Bake 
slowly until tender. This is only 
one .of the distinctive Mapleine 


savored meat dishes given in our 
new “MapLeIne Cookery.” Free on 
request. In the meantime there's a 
small recipe folder with every bottle 
—at your grocer’s. Crescent Mfg. 
Co., Dept. 52, 51 Wellington W., 
Toronto; or 287 Stanley St., Win- 
nipeg. 


MAPLEINE 


Meat Savor + Flavoring - Syrup Maker 


Garden Huckleberry 


The Garden Huckleberry grows from Y 
the first year. A new fruit that cannot 
be excelled for Pies and Preserves 
Very prolific, yielding an immense 
ee crop of fruit, It is annual and 
must be planted each year from 
5, seed Grows and thrives in all 
Sclimates and on all kinds of soll 
The fruits grow larger than the 
common Huckleberry or Blue 
berry If cooked with apples. 
* lemon or anything sour, they 
make the finest jelly. You 
will be delighted and aston 
ished with this easily grown 
and wonderful novelty, 1 pkt 
l5e., Postage* 2c. 
SPECIAL OFFER, 3 pkts. as 
w above, 3 pkts. Ground Cherry, 
another grand fruit easily grown, all for 55 Cents post- 
paid. Order now. 
DOMINION SEED HOUSE 
200 Elgin Street Georgetown, Ontario 
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Somehow she must command voice and 
eyes, must not let anyone guess that any 
untoward thing had happened, must hide 


the agony in her heart, must command her 
nerves and make them obey her. Only her 
quick shallow breathing might have be 
trayed her had Emily been as intuitive as 
usual, but Emily was arranging her Christ- 
mas party for White Ledges and needed 
Tania’s help in bringing up to date the New 
York list of friends who might reasonably 


expect an invitation. 

She had in fact a list of things unable to 
be attended to and she only just glanced up 
as Tania entered with a smile and a quick: 

“Good morning dear. This is charming 
of you but I have so much to do I simply 
cannot tackle it by myself and Miss Harrap 
has influenza. She’ll have to go I’m afraid. 
She’s so uncertain and she can’t write a 
letter properly.” 

Tania nodded. 

“She does seem incompetent. What is it 
you want me to do?” 

She came over and sat down by the 
writing-table and Emily handed her a list. 

“You see. Just for today'”’ and went on 
with her busy writing. 

Tania took up the list and read it 
mechanically. ‘“Ten-thirty see mademoi- 
selle—oh that’s over, it’s nearly 12. 12 
dentist. 12.30 Spanish exhibition. 1. fitting. 
1.30 luncheon. 3—’’ Emily interrupted her 
suddenly. 

“I was going with John as mademoiselle 
has to take Jane to her dancing class. They’re 
having it at Mrs Mumford’s the other 
people, Carlew—Carhaw—what’s their 
name? have mumps in the house. And 
after luncheon I want to see about the new 
carpets for White Ledges and I promised to 
go to Clara Low’s little place—she’s starting 
a lampshade shop—and I’ve the recital at 
five—” 

She broke off and laughed, her own inim- 
itable chuckle that always meant she saw 
the ridiculous side to her own personality 
and doings as well as to those of other 
people's. 

“After my decorous life of the last two 
years I must hustle to adapt myself mustn’t 
1?” She laughed. 

Tania put down the list; how easy it was 
to deceive even her mother that all was as 
usual. 

“I'll take John and surely I can see about 
the lampshades. It’s right down town isn’t 
it? That will mean hours unless you walk— 
I know you won't use the subway.” 

“No. I certainly will not. When I die I 
prefer it to be above ground. Will you 
really take John? That’s very sweet of you 
Tania. Then I can see about the carpets 
before lunch. It’s a quarter to twelve now. 
We've just time to finish this list for Christ- 
mas. Look it through.” 

She handed it to her daughter and sat a 
moment silent, watching her as she read. 
Seeing in this moment of quiet how tired 
Tania looked in the cold grey light, a pang 
of anxiety seized her. And when Tania 
had gone to escort her small brother, Emily 
did not at once take up her pen again but 
sat startng at the wood fire. 

After all what did she know of her daugh- 
ters, their habits or weaknesses, their amuse- 
ments or friends? For two years she had 
been three thousand miles away hearing 
only by letter what they had chosen to tell 
her, and for at least three years before that 
she had been in the very heart of the social 
rush, entertaining and being entertained, 
seeing her children at stated times, ad- 
ministering her family affairs in the scraps 
of time left over from her social activities. 
She had let Ross grow away from her and 
for all she knew neither he nor her children 
would ever need her again. Emily had 
many faults but she was honest. She knew 
that any failure of married life was largely 
her own doing; Ross had been certainly 
different from the men with whom she had 
been brought up, but had she not known 
that when she married him? 

The remembrance of Mrs. Brian’s words 
kept recurring to her. What if through hg 
neglect Tania had done this thing—ther 
was still an “‘if” in her mind despite all she 
had said to Ross—what if Judy with her 


innocent eyes and mouth, her child’s lovely 
forehead, were to follow the same way? | 
lhe lives of both her daughters were as a 
sealed book to her and she had no key with 


which to open them. Ross seemed as much 
a stranger to them as to her. He went his | 
Own way, was polite, considerate, affec- | 
tionate even to his children, but there it all | 
ended; there was an invisible barrier between 
him and his family beyond which no one of 
them could penetrate. 

_ Those last two years had shown her that | 
for good or ill she was no longer sufficient to 
herself; Ross, her children, her home, meant 
more than she had guessed, but she had 
waited until she was quite sure of herself 
before she acted and it was that waiting 
that she now condemned. 

Now she was back-faced by the task of 
remaking her life, of regaining all that 
which for years she had been carelessly 
throwing away, her children’s love and 
confidence, her husband’s passion—Emily’s 
mouth hardened to check its sudden quiver, 
her eyes darkened. She knew now that 
nothing would really content her save Ross, 
as husband, as lover, as companion; and as 
none of these did Ross need her; or if he did 
his pride had been too sorely hurt for him to 
admit it. 

She must never let any of them guess | 
what she was doing, must make herself 
indispensable before they realized they | 
depended on her, must win their confidence, | 
devote herself—not obviously—to their | 
interests and share in their amusements. 

Resolutely she tore up the list of guests | 
and began another and at that moment the 
telephone rang and Carter’s discreet voice 
said: 
“Mr. Ardwyn wishes to speak to you 
madam.” 

Ross! Emily’s eyes sparkled as she waited 
and the next instant came Ross’s voice. 

“Hullo Emily. Glad you are in. Can 
you fix in two more guests for Christmas 
Eve cinner. I’ve just been talking to Mrs. 
Langley. It appears Langley is ill and 
ordered south so they’re off at once. Mae 
is at a loose end for Christmas Eve—she’s 
not due at the house she’s staying till Christ- 
mas Day—I said we’d have her down at 
White Ledges with Cardross for the night. 
She’s engaged to him. You remember him, 
son of old Thomas Cardross. That all 
right?” 

“Quite all right. I’m glad you did. You're 
dining at home tonight aren’t you?” 

“Am I? No I don’t think so—” a hesi- 
tancy came into his voice, “I’ve an idea— 
wait a moment.” 

Emily waited, small, square, erect, poised 
to the last hair yet inwardly as full of trepi- 
dation as a girl waiting for her lover’s 
coming. Then Ross spoke again. 

“Sorry. I'm dining with Walters at the 
Bankers Trust Club.” 

Away went resolutions. 
was shrill with dismay. 

“But I’ve a dinner! For the Prince and 
Princesse de Crequey. Ross you must be 
here—you must!” 

She heard him mutter something, then he 
said irritably. 

“For mercy’s sake Emily are you going 
to start all that again? Very well. I’ll be 
there.” 

And before she could answer he had rung 
off. 


T SEEMED to Tania that the next few 

days lengthened themselves into months; 
her habit of gentle aloofness aided her now 
in hiding what was in her heart from those 
around her but beneath that aloofness was 
a wild desperation, a storm that racked her 
soul and threatened over and over again to 
break through all barriers of self-control. 
Food choked her, yet she must force herself 
to a pretense of eating; the faces of her 
father and mother and even of Judy were 
unreal, she wondered once or twice if she 
answered coherently when they talked and 
knew she must have done so since they 
evinced no amazement at her replies. 

Emily, absorbed not only by the un- 
accustomed move to White Ledges but also 
by a big charity matinee which was to take 
place in Christmas week but by the hundred 


Emily’s voice 





Yes, it actually cuts work in half 


F you really want to 

save yourself a lot of 
work, worry and expense 
just wax your floors with 
this new compound which 
is emulsified and blended 
by a new secret proc- 
ess— called the Koric 
Process. 


This remarkable process 
removes the objectionable 
features of ordinary wax 
and makes a super-fine 
wax compound that is 
creamy-smooth, supple 
and unusually durable. It 
is neither heavy, slow-dry- 
ing nor sticky. 


When you use this new 
wax compound you'll dis- 
cover, first of 
all,that in a very 
few minutes it 
gives the floor 
a soft, lustrous 








beauty that adorns a room 
like gay sunlight. 


Then, as time goes on, 
your admiration will in- 
crease as you watch the 
rich, velvety surface resist 
heel-marks, scratches and 
wear much longer than you 
ever expected. 


Now, with less work, keep 
your floors gleaming... 
whether varnished, shel- 
laced, painted, waxed or 
covered with linoleum... 
and furniture gleaming just 
like new. ..with this new- 
process wax. 


Attention: There is only 
one wax prepared by the 
Koric Process, and that is 
Old English. 
Made by The 
A. S. Boyle 
Company, 
Windsor, Ont. 


KORIC PROCESS 


Old English Wax 


PASTE and LIQUID 
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If you weigh its 
advantages you'll 
favor this plan 


LIFE INCOME for your 
A wife! An education for 
your children! A generous 

clean-up” fund to pay off 
mortgage and debts! These 
are the three valuable protective 
features offered by 


The Great-West 


THREE-WAY 
FAMILY PROTECTION 
POLICY 


... features embodied only in 
this special form of life insur- 
ance, and at moderate cost. 
When you weigh its advantages 

u will favor this new Great- 

est plan. It is actually three 
policies in one ... a plan that 
gives a large amount of 
insurance at a cost within reach 
of the average man. 


““GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAT coe ay oe WINNIPEG 


The Chatelaine will pay for your 
HOME DISCOVERIES 


OED. 


Every ‘woman has some pet particular discovery which aids 
home making in some way. 


It may be in connection with cleaning; with cooking; with 
sewing ; with child-training. 


We will pay $1.00 for every Home Discovery published. Each 
one will’ be studied by The Chatelaine Institute before appearing in 
the magazine. 


Address Home Discoveries Editor, 
THE CHATELAINE, 143 University Ave., Toronto 








Cross Currents 


Continued from page 12 
touch of white-hot metal, that turned her 
sick and faint with its incredible cruelty, 
while one sentence stood out in letters of 
fire against the darkness that swept over her 
soul. 


“I have already seen Mae and we have 
decided to be married on January 3rd. 


She could not at first think or reason. 
She could only suffer. Larry had written 
these words. Larry who only yesterday had 
sworn such passionate love, who had left 
her only to sever the ties that bound him 
to another woman—Larry had done this 
thing—Larry ! 

Some time after, but how long she did not 
know, she forced herself to the realization 


that someone might enter the room, might | 


find her like this, question her, discover- 
getting to her feet she went out of the door, 


stumbling a little on the stairs, and up to | 


her own room. There, driven by the des- 
peration that mounted minute by minute 
in her blood, she put on her things and went 
out into the wet grey streets. 

Where she walked she never knew, aware 
only of the necessity for movement, the urge 
to go and go and go till she dropped. At last 


The people you will 
meet in 


“CROSS CURRENTS” 


EMILY AND ROSS ARDWYN, who, 
because of their selfish interests 
have left their children to grow 
up alone. 

TANIA ARDWYN, beautiful elder 
daughter, who is secretly married 
to 

RODNEY BLAKISTON, who wants 
to make the marriage public. 

LARRY CARDROSS, the young 
Engiishman with his famous ranch 
in Canada. 

MAE LANGLEY, selfish and pleas- 
ure-loving, engaged to Larry. 

JUDY ARDWYN, Tania's younger 
sister. 

BEGIN THE THRILLING LOVE 

STORY NOW 


exhaustion seized her and she dragged her- 
self to a taxi and drove home. 


IN THE hall as she entered it, Judy looking 
sixteen in her straight crimson coat with 
its big fur collar turned up about her ears, 





stood pulling on her gloves and reading a | 
note, and as Tania entered she looked up | 


crushing the note in her fingers, then ex- 
claimed in amazement. 

“Tania! Heavens, you're drowned! Where 
in the world have you been in all this rain?” 

Tania made a desperate effort to answer 
lightly. 

“TI didn’t mean to get so wet. I went fora 
walk.” 

“A walk!” Judy came close and stared. 

“What's the matter? Is anything wrong?” 

“Judy don’t be absurd! What could be 
wrong?” 

“I don’t know. But you look—” she 
broke off doubtfully and Tania managed to 
laugh. 

“Absurd child. I’m perfectly well. 
Where’s everyone?” 

“Mother says she’s going down to White 
Ledges on Thursday, and she said could you 
go up and see her for a few minutes because 
she wanted to discuss things. I couldn’t find 
you of course.” 

“T’ll change and then go to her,’’ Tania 
said. “You're out to tea?’ 

“Yes. See you later!’ and with a wave 
of the hand Judy ran across the streaming 
pavement to the taxi and Tania went up 
to her room to shed her drenched clothes. 
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School Children 


Must Have Normal 
Weight, Health, Strength 


And This 
Is The 
New, 


Sure 


Way To 
Supply 
Their 
Bodies’ 
Needs 


OING to school through the long 

winter months puts a great physi- 
cal strain on young, growing bodies. In 
spite of all the precautions taken by 
parents, uncounted thousands of schoo! 
youngsters are pale, sickly, rundown 
and underweight. 

It is advisable to keep a sharp eye on 
your child; and at the first sign of fail- 
ing health or backwardness in growth 
put the little one at once on McCoy’s 
Cod Liver Extract Tablets. 

McCoy’s contain a rich abundance of 
valuable growth, health and strength 
elements obtained from cod livers. They 
are sugar-coated, pleasant to take, easy 
to digest; and the benefits derived from 
taking them regularly are usually very 
marked in 30 days or less. 

McCoy’s are also extremely beneficial 
for men and women in an anemic, run- 
down, underweight condition. McCoy’s 
Cod Liver Extract Tablets are sold at 
all drug stores—60 tablets 60 cents. 








Magnesia Best for 
Your Indigestion 


Warns Against Doping Stomach With 
Artificial Digestants 


Most people who suffer, either occa- 
sionally or chronically from gas, sour- 
ness and indigestion, have now discon- 
tinued disagreeable diets, patent foods 
and the use of harmful drugs, stomach 
tonics, medicines and artificial digest- 
ants, and instead take a teaspoonful or 
four tablets of Bisurated Magnesia in a 
little water after meals with the result 
that their stomach no longer troubles 
them, they are able to eat as they please 
and they enjoy much better health. Those 
who use Bisurated Magnesia never dread 
the approach of meal time because they 
know this wonderful anti-acid and food 
corrective, which can be obtained from 
any good drug store, will instantly neu- 


| tralize the stomach acidity, sweeten the 


stomach, prevent food fermentation, and 
make digestion easy. Try this plan your- 
self, but be certain to get Bisurated 
Magnesia especially prepared for stomach 


|; use. 


ASTHMA 


Vapo-Cresolene 
quickly relieves and 
prevents attacks of 

ronchial asthma, per- 
mitting restful sleep. 
The healing vapors 
reach the congested 
membranes as no 
other remedy can. So 
easy to use. Success- 
for over 50 years. 





Sold by. re a 
Send for ; 
Bookles A4 usr. gia7e 
VAPO-CRESOLENE COMPANY 
Leeming-Miles Bldg., Montreal, Que. 
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oe | value for you— editorial matter, stories, 
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ess, manifold problems. It tells humanity how upon his ability to serve with his product. By advertising, he stakes 

"a to add to comfort and pleasure, to in- hy, reputation publicly on his product's usefulness. He gives you the 

her crease efficiency, to decrease drudgery, equivalent of a personal guarantee that his product is worth investigation. 
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“DOESN’T YOUR 
MOTHER USE 
HINDS ON YOUR 
HANDS?” 


.. whose mothers do use Hinds Cream 


never know the stinging, burning torture of 





chapped hands. It is remarkable, too, how quickly 
Hinds soothes and relieves hands already badly chapped. 
If the youngsters manage to slip out before mother’s 
had a chance to put Hinds on their hands—it’s a simple 
matter to coat the hands with Hinds and rub away the 
roughness when they comein. Night and morning applica- 
tions of Hinds Cream bring hands back to natural silky 
softness in almost no time. Your druggist has Hinds. 





A. S. Hinds Co. (Canada) Limited 
9 Davies Avenue, Toronto 8, Canada 
Distributed by Lebn & Fink (Canada) Limited, Toronto 


Aiacts CREAM 


Almond 





HINDS 








agement that her 


Jand one detai 
| } 


return, and the approach of Christmas and a 
big household necessitated, thought Pania 
rather quieter than usual but did not con- 
cern herself for the moment further Ross 
once or twice looked at her a little gravely, 
land Judy asked her if she felt fit since she 


lwas so pale, but otherwise Tania escaped 
| questioning, and tried to believe that it 


| would be a relief to get to the country. 


| She had not seen either Mae or Larry 
| but she heard of them on al! sides and the 
| meeting must of necessity be only a matter 
| of days. Judy was having a gayer time than 
| was really permissible since she was not yet 
| supposed to be out, and Emily was arranging 
|that her debut should take place immedi- 
| ately after Christmas, that she should have 
'a big ball and that May should see her in 
| London for her presentation at Court. In 
| that Ross agreed and Emily had hopes that 
| he might be persuaded to spare a few weeks 
from business and accompany them to 
Europe, but so far she had not broached it 
waiting for a favorable opportunity nearer 
the time. 

A week later Tania arriving at Daphne 
Bathurst’s house for a luncheon party of the 
younger set found herself next to Mae who 
greeted her with a less languid kiss than 
usual and said with some animation. 


“It’s too marvellous of Emily to ask us 
for Christmas Eve to dine and sleep. We're 
simply crazy to come. I've never been to 
the country in the winter. It must be quite 
thrilling.” 

“Christmas?” Tania said blankly. “You 
mean White Ledges? Why, has—” 

“Emily has asked Larry and me to spend 
Christmas Eve with you all at White Ledges. 
Father is ill and mother’s taking him south 
immediately. I’m due at the Merrimans on 
Christmas Day and so is Larry, but I can’t 
go there till then, so your mother came to the 
rescue. We tried to hurry on the marriage 
but it’s impossible. Larry has gone to 
Canada. He’s selling his ranch there and the 
business details wil take him till about 
then.” 


Tania seized on the one definite point that 
seemed safe. 


ae his ranch? I thought he loved it 
so? ” 

“My dear he loves me more. Can you see 
me living on a ranch in western Canada 
making butter and canning fruit? I told 
him it would be simply absurd to keep it— 
he’d always have to go there alone. With 
Larry’s income I don’t intend to live that 
sort of life and the clearer he realizes that 
the better.’”’ 


“I see,” Tania felt as though a cold tight 
band were about her chest. “I’m delighted 
you can come to White Ledges. I hope we 
have snow for sports.” 


“T don’t. I hate the cold. You can take 
Larry skiing or tobogganing or whatever 
you do at White Ledges and I'll curl up 
before the fire. You know we're to be married 
on January 3rd?” 

“Yes.” Would no one come and rescue 
her by taking Mae away? This slender 
golden haired doll with the heavy-lidded 
blue eyes and heart-shaped scarlet mouth 
. . . “He loves me more. . .” It was a lie 
. , . the ranch up in the western prairies 
they had talked of that day, a week or a 
million years ago, the ranch they had pic- 
tured living on together . . . and he was 
selling it, selling it because Mae, artificial, 
senseless, didn’t like the cold and talked of 
making butter and canning fruit! As if she 
would have to, with Larry’s wealth unless 
she chose . . Tania spread out her slim 
square-palmed hands with their nervous fine 
fingers. She was proud of her hands, cared 
well for them, but she would burn and 
blister and callous them for Larry if he so 
needed, scrub and cook and make that 
ranch or any other, a heaven upon earth 
. . . Daphne’s voice high and clear recalling 
her. . . “Tania! You're dreaming! Let's 
go in to luncheon,” 
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3 MILY had had a terrific morning organi- 

ing. arranging, ordering, writing last 
minute Christmas wishes and sending last 
minute gifts in reply to equally last minute 
arrivals, and she was consequently in the 


best of spirits since nothing so delighted her 
as an unexpected demand upon her practical 
capabilities. 

Out in the country everything cowered 
despite the brilliant sun, under the lash 
of a bitter wind; hedges and trees looked 
black, fields grey with frost, village children 
muffled and red-nosed bent against the 
wind and in the north was an ominous low 
bank of dark cloud fold upon fold, which 
Stevens watched with an anxious eye, letting 
out his car whenever opportunity offered 
itself. 

The wind was screaming now when they 
traversed any open stretch of road and the 
cloud bank was rising fast. The car sped 
through the little village, turned in at the 
gates of White Ledges and slowed down as 
it traversed the half-mile of drive between 
its double row of scented lime trees. 

The house built of grey stone, with its 
mantle of close creeper, was of Colonial 
design, white pillared, stately; and as the 
car slowed up the big double doors were 
flung open and a great square of lamp and 
firelight sprang into the dusk catching in its 
orange brilliance the first whirling flashes of 
snow. Carter, efficient and pleasant as ever, 
stood to take wraps and handbags; in the‘ 
hall a tea table was set near the great log 
fire, already the wide shallow-stepped stair- 
case with its two branching wings, was 
decorated with holly and a great bunch of 
mistletoe hung from the ceiling above the 
lowest step. 

The shutters were closed, the curtains 
drawn against the northern blizzard, and 
the wind only faintly audible through the 
thick walls obliterated the sound of the sea 
which in summer storms could be plainly 
heard breaking on the rocks a quarter of a 
mile away. 

Emily looked round at the firelit hall, so 
softly lit, so beautifully furnished, fragrant 
with flowers, pleasant with books and maga- 
zines, and her mind's eye travelled up the 
white branching staircase to the upper halls 
and corridors, to the bedrooms each so 
charmingly arranged and the bathrooms, 
models of white tiles and silver plating. 

It might lack the historic stateliness of 
Crawne Castle, the dreaming Tudor beauty 
of Lambourne Abbey, but it possessed 
central heating, twelve bathrooms, couches 
and chairs that were the acme of modern 
comfort, beds that were the last word in 
luxury, ice, flowers, excellent service . 
yes Ross had given her a wonderful country 
home. He had stinted nothing, asked for 
very little in return save time and quiet in 
which to enjoy it, and those were the very 
things she had by her insane restlessness, 
refused to give him. 

More than ever Emily saw her own folly 
and her natural generosity urged her to 
forget everything but her own failure to go to 
her husband and tell him all that was in her 
heart, for Ross must be won back with all 
that that victory meant, her children must 
become her own again; Emily’s pride in her 
own capabilities was re-awakened and she 
determined that this Christmas should be a 
landmark in the lives of herself and her 
husband. 

No guests were expected tonight but Ross 
had arranged to come down by train arriving 
in time for dinner which exactly suited 
Emily who desired to go over the house with 
Mrs. Hackett, the housekeeper, and see that 
everything was in order for the festivities. 

Tania too exhausted mentally to rest, was 
helping the children and Mademoiselle dec- 
orate their tree when Carter came with a 
message: Mr. Ardwyn was detained by a 
late board meeting; he would dine in town; 
and as she saw her mother’s momentary 
tightening of the lips, then her quick arti- 
ficial little smile, she thought drearily that 
happiness was ceasing to exist in a world too 
hectic and too complicated to treasure it. 

(To be Continued) 
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Just One Baby? 


/ 


Continued from page 15 


young mothers, so I ended up with a spec- 
jalist after all. I must say that I received 
every satisfaction from the specialist I chose 
The first visit cost $5, but it was worth it. 
He weighed the baby, and went over her 
from head to toe. He said we were wise to 
have brought her, as she wasn't doing as 
she should, and he prescribed additional 
food. He gave me pages and pages of 
written instructions, and said I might tele- 
phone any time about anything I didn’t 
understand. 

Nothing seemed to agree with baby, and 
we did worry over her. However, at last 
she began to gain—not on plain milk, or 
the other cheap foods we had been trying, 
but on a food which cost $2.50 a bottle, and 
each bottle only lasted a week. She was on 
this food for three months, at a total cost 
of $30. She also had to have sun baths, 
which cost $26. The specialist's bill for the 
winter was $13, which was very reasonable 
considering the trouble he had taken. 

Then I got very run down, and my doctor 
gave me three tonics to take all at the same 
time, at a cost of $4 2 week. I took them 
for about a month, and it took us six 
months to get the bill paid. I don’t think 
they did me much good as I worried so much 
over the expense. 

My husband had had one increase in 
salary, and was now receiving $32 a week. 
He now gave me $11 a week. Out of this 
I was supposed to buy groceries, including 
the baby’s food, pay the laundry, which 
had increased since the baby came, pay the 
druggist bill, and buy my clothes and the 
baby’s. He now paid for the ice himself, as 
I simply couldn't. 

After giving me $11 per week my husband 
had $21 left. Out of this he put aside each 
week $10 for rent, $3 for Life Insurance, $2 
for coal (ice in summer), $1 for gas and 
electricity, 50c. for telephone, 25c. for 
church, and had $4.25 left for all other 
extras, such as clothing, carfare, haircuts, 
doctors’ bills, pleasure, holidays, and gifts. 
Not a very large margin to work or save on! 

My husband now gave up taking the 
street car to business, and walked four 
times a day. Sometimes he hadn't the price 
of a ride in his pocket. We never saw the 
inside of a theatre or place of amusement, 
unless it was free, or we were treated by 
one of our friends. My husband worried 
terribly because he was not able to save 
more. He did manage to save a little, 
though how he did it I don’t know. 


HE baby was now a year old, and things 

began to look a little brighter. The 
company for which my husband worked 
learned of the expense to which he had been 
at the time the baby was born, and pre- 
sented him with a cheque for $250. This 
certainly cheered us up wonderfully, and we 
immediately deposited it in our account, not 
daring to touch a cent of it. 

We soon had to buy a play yard, commode 
and verandah gate, but apart from that had 
no large expense in connection with the 
baby. She had one slight illness in June, so 
the doctor advised powdered milk for the 
summer. This was a little more expensive 
than plain milk, but not much. Her other 
food cost practically nothing. 

We spent our holidays at a summer 
cottage with my parents—the baby and I 
having a month’s outing and my husband 
two weeks. I had the advantage of the fresh 
air, but was busy most of the time, as there 
is always plenty to do where there is a baby. 
This holiday cost us practically nothing, as 
we had passes on the railway, and only paid 
our share of the groceries, which came to 
about the same as at home. 

Baby reached her second birthday with 
no mishap. Her clothes now began to be 
quite an item. The rompers and dresses of 
her babyhood were now outgrown, and 
numerous pantie dresses had to be pur- 
chased. I did not consider it worth while 


wasting my strength sewing when such 
satisfactory garments could be purchased 
at a reasonable price. Shoes were quite an 
expense, aS a new pair had to be bought 
every few months as the baby’s feet grew so 
fast. Fortunately she had several fond 
aunts who kept her plentifully supplied with 
sweaters and knitted panties, and sometimes 
dresses. 


I was fortunate, myself in having a sister | 
who passed on some of her slightly worn | 


clothes to me from time to time. I do not 
know how I should have managed to be 
decently clothed if she had not helped me. 

When the baby was two and a half a 
complete winter outfit was necessary. I had 
this made, and the material, making, 
mittens, pullovers and goloshes, with new 
shoes, came to $20. However, practically 
all these articles, except the goloshes and 
shoes, can be worn next winter, with a little 
alteration. 

This year we had no summer holiday, and 
how we all needed it! We had to move to 
another house and did not feel we could 
afford to spend any extra money on holidays. 

We were fortunate in finding a very 


satisfactory house on the same street, so | 


our moving cost us only $2. But we had to | 
get new curtains, a new rug and blinds, 


which came to about $50. 


HEN the next blow fell. I was very 

much run down, and after visiting my 
doctor was told to have my teeth attended 
to and my tonsils out. Dental attention 
came to $30, tonsil operation, including 
hospital fees, $75, and medical attention 
prior to operation $25. 

Fortunately at this time my husband 
received a $5 a week increase in salary, 
which was a little encouragement. How- 
ever, we have not yet felt the increase, as it 
has all gone so far to defray the recent 
doctors’ bills. 

The baby is now three years old, and is a 
strong healthy child. Her appetite is nearly 
as large as an adult’s, and I find my house 
allowance sadly inadequate. My husband 
can still only spare me $11 a week, and from 
this I deduct $2.50 a week for laundry, buy 
the groceries, and as many of my clothes 
and the baby’s as I can. We live on the 
plainest of food, never enter a place of 
amusement, and very rarely entertain. My 
husband belongs to no clubs, and has prac- 
tically no friends. My friends have nearly 
all drifted away too, as I have to plan our 
meals so economically that I really never 
feel that I can afford to entertain them. 
Our principal meat dish is Hamburg steak, 
which I buy at 15c. a pound and make into a 
meat loaf, which lasts us three days. We 
very rarely have meat more than four days 
each week. 

My husband and I are both tired out and 
nervous from constant worrying over 
finances. We need a holiday badly, but how 
are we going to get it? The very cheapest 
boarding house would charge $12 a week 
each for ourselves, and half price for the 
baby. Two weeks at this rate would make a 
total of $60. Add railway fare and extras 
to this, and it would come to $75—too 
large a sum for us to pay out. 

Of course we love our baby and would 
not be without her, but how could we 
manage with another? Our expenses are 
only beginning with her too. Her clothes 
will be getting more expensive. There will 
be music lessons, schooling, doctors’ bills, 
and many other expenses. 

Most of our friends are in much the same 
position, though some of them are a little 
better off. However they all seem to have 
the inevitable doctors’ bills. 

We feel that by constant saving and 
working and self sacrifice we may be able 
to give our one child a fair education and 
make her a good citizen, but tremble to 
think what life would be with a second or 
third. 















Big Ben comes dressed in lustrous 
nickel and the smartest bed-room 
colors—cobalt blue, apple green and 
old rose. All priced $4.50 (lumin- 
ous dial $1.25 more). Big Ben is 
made in Canada by Western Clock 
Company Limited, Peterborough, 
Ontario 





















The surest way to start a day lop-sided 
is to have an old, battered time-guesser 


rattle you out of bed at the wrong time. 





Big Ben invites you out of bed —and not 


one minute before you need to get up. 


BIG BEN 


Westelox ... (Made in Canada) 
Alarms - Pocket Ben Watches- Auto Clocks 








The newest travel lux- 
ury in the London Man- 
ner. - Your suits hung 
up without wrinkling— 
not strapped down. 


Made in sizes to carry 
one, two or three suits. 
- Strong, Capacious, 
Light. A real man’s 


case. 
The 


Wiltshire 


Ask your local 
dealer to show 
you’ Eveleigh 
luggage. 






J. Eveleigh & Company Limited Montreal, Que. 
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RECOGNIZE 


THESE EYES? 





Their owner is a First National Pictures star 
and wife are both film favorites. 
in 1907, he’s 6 feet tall, wen 150 noqgnee, 


whose father 
Born 


and has blue eyes and light hair. Name below* 


clear eyes are 
a social asset! 


Yes, and a business one, too: 


There’s no denying the fact that 
clear, bright eyes make a far 
better impression than do those 

which are dull and bloodshot. 
Start now to have more attrac- 
tive eyes by using Murine each 
night and morning. It harm- 
lessly clears up any bloodshot 
condition and imparts new 
lustre to the dullest eyes. 
60c at drug and department 
stores ev ere. Try it! 


*Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. 
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“Bring aT 
BLONDE HAIR 


~.-- fo mel” 


DR your eyes, little used-to-be blonde, You’ll 
be singing an song—when a ve hada 

Blondex poo! For Blondex wi Seive your a 

back all your natural golden beauty— 

hair new sparkle, new F cawiehiog Tight, Pre- 

vents darkening, too. Contains no hars 

no harmful chemicals. Stimulates scalp. Tee, oa 

At all reliable drug and department stores. 


DO YOU KNOW 7 


HOW TO WRITE STORIES 


. McKishnie 
Outstanding Canadian Author 


Have you the urge to write 
Stories — to capitalize your 
writing abilities? Take this 
deciding step to a future of 
Fran promise and wealth. 
ge took this step in 
Already many of them 
se ‘had stories accepted by 
magazines. Mr. Mc ishnie’s s 
teaching is thoroughly sound, 
practical and intensely 
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A Round the World Party 


Continued 
mented or reduced, and it would be quite in 
order to have more people at each table. 
An ingenious woman will think of countless 
ways in which she can adapt the Hoopers’ 
idea to her own requirements, making it 
simpler or more difficult at need. I think 
one of the best things about this party is its 
adaptability to suit folk of any age and 
almost any brain power at any time of the 
year, for it could be just as easily arranged 
for the lawn or verandah in summer as for 
the fireside in cooler weather. 

At the Hoopers’ own party, having sur- 
vived the breathless whirl for three hours, 
we handed our score cards to Mary, and 
were then escorted by Sally to the dining 
saloon for what she said was “‘a last bite 
before you leave the ship.” Here, too, the 
note of progressive letters had been carried 
out by means of six small tables set in a 
row and lettered from A to F. At A, Mrs. 
Hooper poured coffee, at B there were cold 
drinks for those who preferred them. C 
offered sandwiches, their varieties distin- 
guished by little colored banners on which 
names had been pasted in alphabet crackers. 


tains, the over-drapes should always be of 
unpatterned material. 

Jane utilized a long tablecloth to make 
‘the curtains for her dining room. This was 
divided in two, hemmed and dyed a daffodil 
yellow. With present day circumscribed 
living, few apartment dwellers use the old- 
fashioned, long, white tablecloths and this 
one which was growing yellow with age and 
disuse was turned into a thing of beauty 
and sheen by its color and new occupation. 

The daffodil color was also chosen for the 
kitchen curtains which were made of voile 


in sunfast colors and at trifling cost. A 
material that has come into popularity as 
a window fabric is flowered percale which is 
almost as great a favorite for bedroom use 
as chintz. Printed linens are also having a 
considerable vogue as well as modern crashes 

Materials to be used as curtains for door- 
ways and for over-drapes in living rooms 
include the new slub reps with their raised, 
shining irregular threads, brocades of every 
variety, reproductions of old Indian crewel 
work, India prints of fantastic geometrical 
and floral forms and quaint human figures, 
and lustrous satins and velvets. Most of 
these materials are immensely improved by 
lining which gives “body” to the fabric and 
ensures that it will hang in straight and 
graceful lines. India print bedspreads are 
sometimes used as curtains with excellent 
effect, especially when the background is 
cream with designs of period significance. 

When a window is too broad for its wall 
space, the skilful arrangement of the cur- 
tains can correct this fault, by being placed 
farther in than usual on the window frame, 
and hanging straight and free to the floor 
without any shortening influence such as a 
valance or ruffle. On the other hand, if the 
walls are too high and the windows narrow, 
the curtains may be hung so as to extend 
beyond the window frame at the sides and 
looped back thus giving greater breadth and 
lessening the height. 

Interior decorators warn the amateur 
curtain maker to allow fifty per cent for 
extra fulness, or in other words, curtains 
should be half again as wide as the window 
itself. They also allow nine inches extra on 
the length for headings and hems. Appropri- 
ate arrangement of window draperies has 
never been so important or so varied as in 
the present season. Today with our desire 
for ample light in a room, the very heavy 


from page 24 


I noticed that the flags were stretched 
between two knitting needles stuck into flat 
pieces of gilded cork, and supposed this was 
because the weight of the biscuits would 
have been too much for a flag of thin 
material on the usual single stick. There 
were Chinese sandwiches, made of cream 
cheese and chopped ginger; Indian, of some 
meat mashed with chutney ; South American, 


of brown bread and Bovril, and Irish, the | 


more usual egg and cress. At table D were 
small plates of delightful salad with buttered 


bridge rolls; at E, individual dishes of trifle | 


and fruit salad, while at F we found an 
attractive variety of little cakes and cookies. 
The sideboard, lettered G, bore the legend 
“Emply Dishes Please’ spelt out by means 
of a child’s alphabet blocks. 

Just as we were finishing supper, Mary 


came in to announce the scores and present | 


the winner with an interesting travel book. 
The owner of the lowest score received a 
packet of baggage tags! 

Their twenty-four guests thought this was 
quite the best party the Hoopers had ever 
given. Try it on your friends. 


Curtain Magic 


Continued from page 22 


draperies once universal are rarely seen. 
Simply hung side drapes without a valance 


and with glass curtains hung straight are | 


always graceful and dignified. The best 


arranged rooms have a window decoration | 


which keeps strictly either the air of sim- 


plicity or of sophistication which is evidenced | 


in the rest of the furnishings. For certain 
types of windows or for small windows, | 
curtains reaching no farther than the sill are | 
best. Breaking the line by looping back the 
curtains sometimes adds immensely to the | 
effect, but this should be carefully studied | 
in relation to the rest of the room. 

While the straight hung or looped-back 
curtains are always a safe method for 
window decoration, charming effects can be 
obtained in some cases, by bringing curved 
lines into an interior. This may be secured 
by a double curve of material in the valance | 
if the window be wide enough to permit, or 
the curves may appear in the glass curtains 
by the criss-crossed hung style with an 
ample droop of the material, which is having 
quite a vogue at the moment. 

The once despised window shade now 
occupies a firm place in the dressing of a 
window. For it may not only be chosen to 
tone in with the color scheme, but may 
produce the required lighting effect. The 
beauty of a room depends so much on the 
control of light, and this in turn depends to 
a great extent on the color and texture of 
the window shades. That the window 
shades should harmonize with and con- 
tribute to the beauty of a room is as impor- 
tant a factor as the basic suitability of the 
carpet. 


So MANY fine examples of window dec- 
oration are provided by the various 
shops at the present time which show fully | 
furnished rooms complete in every detail, 
that the homemaker has every opportunity 
to study effects and get ideas. The various 
magazines also give photographs of simple 
and elaborately furnished rooms that help 
to form taste and to show arrangements 
which bring charm to the rooms of other 
householders. There is no doubt that fine 
effects in furnishing depend not so much on 
expenditure as upon the ability to recognize 
the potential possibilities in what you buy 
and also in what you already possess. A 
sense of the fitness of things will not permit 
the association of pastel shades in light 
material with Jacobean furniture and crewel- 
figured material with delicate French furni- 
ture when the exact reversal should apply. 
Money spent knowingly is what counts. 
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WHEN 


GUESTS GO 


upstairs 


Every housewife is particular about 
keeping toilet bowls clean. But scrub- 
bing toilet bowls — the most unpleasant 
of all household tasks—is old-fashioned. 
There’s an easier, quicker, safer way. 

Sprinkle a little Sani-Flush, an anti- 
septic, cleansing powder, into "the toilet 
bowl, follow directions on the can, flush, 
and instantly the bowl is made snow- 
white. All odors are eliminated. All 
germs killed. Even the hidden trap, 
which no brush can reach, is purified 
and cleansed by Sani-Flush. 

At grocery, drug and hardware stores, 
35e. Distributed by Harold F. Ritchie & 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. (Another 
use for Sani-Flush — cleaning automo- 
bile radiators. See directions on can.) 


Sani-Flush 


| CLEANS CLOSET BOWLS 
WITHOUT SCOURING 





| How To Lose Fat and Get 


That Youthful Feeling 


Over in Great Britain when a man 
is feeling “as fit as a fiddle” and look- 
ing the “picture of health” they say: 
“HE’ S GOT THAT KRUSCHEN FEEL- 
ING.” 

That means he takes his little dose 
of Kruschen Salts every morning. 

It’s the same in the U.S.A.—in Ger- 
many—in Holland—in Australia—in 
South Africa, for Kruschen Salts are 
now sold the world over. 

Kruschen Salts is not one salt only— 
it is the combination of six salts neces- 
sary to healthy life. 

Take half a teaspoon in a glass of 
hot water before breakfast every morn- 


ing, modify your diet and exercise 
regularly. 
ut don’t miss a morning, for 


Kruschen not only puts and keeps the 
stompen, liver, kidneys and bowels in 

a splendid healthy condition, but puri- 
fies your blood-stream, and sends new 
life and activity to every part of your 


Hair 
OFF i: 


Sense looked ee i, eh hai 
on face, ,, unlov iscouraged 

Unioved Nothing helped. Depilatories, 
waxes, liquids...even razors failed. Then I dis- 
covered a simple, painless, inexpensive method. It 
worked! Thousands have won beaut, and love with 
thesecret. M FREE Book, “Getting Rid of All Ugly. 
Superfluous Hair, explains the method and proves 
actual success. Mailed led in plain envelope. Also trial 


offer. No obli; Write Mile. Annette Lanzette, 
93-95 Church St. Dent. 685, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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friend. The red squirrel, one of several 
which knows this unique benefactor, made 
many trips to my extended hand, soon stop- 
ping to nibble a bit between his tiny front 
paws while standing on my hand. But the 
blue birds failed to appear. 

“You'll need to come back again a few 
times to win their confidence,”” Mrs. Muller 
advised me. ‘For some reason known only 
to them you signify danger.” } 

I reluctantly turned away. ‘How long,” 
I enquired, ‘did it take you to win their 
confidence in the first instance.”’ 

She smiled. ‘About six months,”’ she 
said. “The winter time is best for the pur- 
pose. Then they are really hungry.” 


E PASSED the cemetery on the re- 

turn trip, pausing to wander through 
and note the odd epitaphs on wooden slabs, 
many of which are fast rotting away. 

“Here’s a favorite of mine,’’ I was told. 
“She was cook for one of the camps in my 
time. She liked to sleep in in the morning. 
The men loved to twit her about it.” I 
glanced at the stone—-for real stone they 
had given her. 

“Sleep, Mary, sleep!’’ it read. No more 
would she be obliged to rise to prepare break- 
fast for a camp of rude men. Doubtless 
there was a touch of quiet satire in the 
creation of the epitaph for Mary. 

Time pressed. We moved on. 
handclasp, and— 

“Come again. And next time stay long 
enough to get acquainted. You can't 
possibly form a true opinion of the Cariboo 
in fifteen minutes,’’ my new friend admon- 
ished. That is, I noticed, one outstanding 
characteristic with both men and women 
living close to our frontiers—they are re- 
freshingly frank in stating their thoughts 
but withal they have hearts of gold. 

There is little doubt but I'll go again— 
and again—and again. One cannot possibly 
become acquainted with such a vast terri- 
tory in a few days’ time. But already, 
though now far away, I feel its pull again. 
Here in the quiet of my room I can feel and 
live again the great presence—the immense 
stillness of the forest, whispering to me just 
a few of the myriad of intimacies which can 
and will be mine when we become better 
acquainted. 

I close my eyes and stand by one of those 
mirror lakes once more. On the farther shore 
a bull and cow moose feed contentedly in 
the marshy grass. Trout jump playfully at 
intervals from the lake. Muskrats sport 
together near my feet. Wild ducks quack 
loudly at each other and farther up a loon 
sends out its strangely thrilling call through 
the still moonlit night. In the timber beyond 
a lone wolf sends out its long, plaintive howl, 
advising its mate of the scent of man, the 
common enemy. 


"THESE are but a few, a very few of the 
elements which conspire to enmesh those 
who invade its territory with the spell of the 
Cariboo. Then, too, there is the ever present 
magnet of hidden gold. Turn where one will 
along the old historic creeks, and one is sure 
to discover prospectors alone or in little 
parties, patiently and laboriously studying 
the ground, driving tiny tunnels and sinking 
shafts, filled with an undying faith that 
there is more gold hidden beneath the undis- 
turbed surface than has yet been removed. 

We spent the night with one of these at 
Beaver Pass on Lightning Creek, once the 
scene of great activity. Here plods Harry 
Jones, as confident in his skill to uncover the 
elusive yellow nuggets today as when he 
first adopted the valley back in 1863. His 
eighty-six years sit lightly on his shoulders 


A hurried 


and he much prefers the society of the roar- 
ing streams and the old stage road to the 


din and turmoil of Granville Street in Van- | 


couver, 


And almost within hailing distance of 
him in another valley a small party of men | 
operate a placer mine under the supervision | 
of its owner, Mrs. Murphy, who three years | 
ago entered the district in search of health. 
Here we were told, she is enjoying good 
health and wealth in her battle to wrest gold 
from the earth rather than from her fellow 
beings. 


Over on the other side, in One-Mile 
Valley, near Princeton, lies a narrow neck 
of bottom soil stretching for many miles 
between two abrupt hillsides, interspersed 
with beautiful lakes about five miles apart. 
And settled quietly on a mile or so of this 
land is an elderly couple. 

In 1887 a young Englishman named Jack 
Thynne, after spending a time on the 
prairies, chose a bride of sixteen and to- 
gether they followed the new railway line, 
alighting in the canyon section of the moun- 
tains of British Columbia at Spenees Bridge. 
From there they started up the valley of the 
swift Nicola River, and soon Jack was 
operating a pack train as far as Merritt. 

Later a road was built to Princeton and 
the pack train was exchanged for a four- 
horse freighting outfit and a flourishing 
business was carried on. 

In 1890 the couple took up a ranch in 
Otter Valley and for thirty-six years oper- 
ated this successfully, acquiring in that time 
a beautiful home filled with an expensive 
library, piano, gramophone, and other mod- 
ern luxuries. An extended trip to his native 
homestead in England was planned, where 
acquaintance would be renewed with an 
almost forgotten sister, Lady Thynne. 

Suddenly the storm clouds of a law suit 
darkened the old Otter Valley ranch due to 
certain damage by a railway branch and 
when the storm had blown away these hardy 
pioneers found themselves by the roadside 
with only the clothes they wore to their 
credit. Ranch, home, and all its contents 
had been swept away in the ruthless flood 
of law. 

What to do? Over sixty years of age and 
suddenly made as poor as the day they 
entered the valley, only now they had not 
the youth and vigor to carry them along. 
Did they sit down by the roadside and 
moan their lot? No! 


Just over the mountain was another 
valley—One-Mile. Together they set off 
and hand in hand chose a spot where a tiny 
stream gurgled down across the valley. from 
off the mountainside. Soon the axe was 
swinging sturdily and in a few short weeks 
a snug log cabin marked the home of Jack 
Thynne and his bride of forty years. 


That was four years ago. Today they 
rise with the sun and toil unceasingly hewing 
out their new homestead. A large log barn 
and stable and other outbuilding have been 
added to the cabin. 


As night draws in, both quit the field and 
herd home the cows, finishing the milking 
and chores by lantern light. Then after a 
hearty meal they lay them wearily down to 
rest for another day. But in the face of each 
may be discovered a deep note of satis- 
faction—a satisfaction known only to those 
who empty handed step onto a stretch of 
land and convert it into a home. Here, 
surely is heroism. Unsung and without 
blare of trumpets or rewarded with medals, 


The spell of the Cariboo caught and | 
held her fast but she glories with her captor. | 
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False teeth are worn in thou- 
sands of mouths today because 
these simple rules of health were 
almost unknown a few years ago 


The greatest mistake you can make 
is to wait until gums are swollen and 
spongy before you begin to think of 
pyorrhea. A famous British doctor 
states that many people have this 
disease for ten years before the 
symptoms appear. 


And pyorrhea is to blame for half 
of all adult teeth extracted. Protect 
yourself now from this disease of 
neglect. You should, of course, see 
your dentist twice a year. 


And, in addition, keep teeth clean 
—massage the gums—with 
Forhan’s, the dentists’ dentifrice. It 
was originated by R. J. Forhan, 
D. D. S., a specialist in pyorrhea. 


Brush your teeth at least twice a 
day with Forhan’s, for it is a mild, 
safe, scientifically correct cleanser, 
which gently restores your teeth 


but none the less noble—the heroism on | 


which this Canada of ours was founded. 


Emotional Women 


Continued from page 8 


who spent her life on a sofa while a wretched 
daughter devoted herself to the invalid is 
historic. We see a classic example in 
Elizabeth Barrett, whom everyone supposed 
to be at death’s door till Robert Browning 
came along and made love to her, when she 
called up enough energy to marry him 
secretly and fly to Italy 


There is only one method to employ with 
over-emotional women and that is to treat 
them rough. They should be put to scrub- 
bing. beginning with one hour a day and 
working up to eight as the muscles acquire 
tone, It is healthy exercise, useful to the 
community and takes the patient’s mind off 
herself. 


FORHAN’S <4 


FOR THE GUMS 


cAny mouth may have pyorrhea 
and at 40 the odds are 


4 out of 5 


en years too late 
most people seek Protection 


FALSE TEETH AREA & GREAT INVENTION 
KEEP YOUR OWN A 


S LONG AS YOU CAN 





to their natural, gleaming beauty. 


At the same time, use Forhan’s 
for massage (full instructions with 
every tube). It is specially prepared 
to tone up the gums when applied 
with gentle rubbing, and to awaken 
sluggish circulation. The health of 
the gums depends on this circula- 
tion. Only when they are firm and 
strong can they hope to resist in- 
fections which bring such trouble to 
almost every adult later in life. 


Here, then, is double protection 
in Forhan’s—a protection which 
every member of the family should 
have. Adopt Forhan’s as your den- 
tifrice; it comes in two sizes, 35¢ 
and 60¢—just a few cents per tube 
more than ordinary toothpastes, and 
exceedingly well worth it. Forhan’s 
Ltd., Montreal. 
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er 
COOKING’S 
WONDERFUL 


UPS, stews, and cas- 

serole dishes are much 
nicer and much more 
nourishing with a little 
Bovril. It not only adds 
flavour and nutriment to 
the dish; it promotes 
better absorption and thus 
increases the nutritive 
_ value of the foods to which 
it is added. 
Bovril contains nourish- 
ing beef proteins com- 
bined with the essential 
vitalizing elements of beef 
which promote health by 
stimulating cellular activ- 
ity. 
Always use Bovril in your 
cooking. 


A Little 


BOVRIL 


a Makes a Lot of Difference 


- 
Women of the 
ie 

Wilderness 

Continued from page 14 
\the telegraph, telephone and_ post - office 
| needs of the vicinity. Yet with these various 
|duties to occupy her, there is probably 
no other person in all the Cariboo who takes 
|a keener interest in or better interprets its 
| spell. 
| A mile or so from town we had noticed a 
|couple of boxes beneath trees beside the 
lroad, fitted with bird holes and filled lib- 
erally with feed. Farther along as we passed | 
ithe quaint old cemetery we observed | 
i sprinkles of wild flowers. Now we were to | 
| discover the origin of these touches of human 
sentiment so unusual at frontier points. 

“Would you like to meet my birds?” | 

| Mrs. Muller enquired enthusiastically. We | 
readily assented. A few minutes later her | 
car paused to permit us to alight then} 
moved on, leaving us along by the roadside. 

““Coo-00-00 !"" she called, ““Coo-00!” 

From a paper bag she took a handful of | 
shelled walnuts and placed them in my 
outstretched hands. A moment later I in- | 
voluntarily jerked back as a fluttering bunch 
of feathers attempted to perch on me. | 
was promptly scolded for my _ timidity. 
Again they came and, forewarned, I stood 
my ground steadily. 

““Chickadee-dee-dee !”” twittered the pretty 
grey feathered creatures and they eagerly 
fluttered back and forth, picking a kernel 
of nut from one of my hands, flying with it 
to the shelter of the tree to return a moment 
later for more. And all the while the con- 
fident voice of the woman near by coaxed, 
cajoled or scolded each by a special pet 
name. 

“‘What’s the matter, Brownie? You 

mustn't act like that to the gentleman! 
Come on, Jimmie! Come get your lunch! 
Ah, here’s James Henry! James, you're late. 
Give an account of yourself! What makes 
| You so slow today?” 
| James Henry proved to be a red squirrel, 
chattering and chirping its importance on 
extended hind limbs with the able assistance 
of a wide brushy tail. Cautiously he ap- 
proached cocking his saucy head on one side 
as he took my measure. 

“Be quick now, James!”’ scolded the good 
lady. ‘Do you want to keep the gentleman 
waiting all day? Come and get your walnuts 
or we'll go back home.” 





wee “Chirrrrr-up!’’ chattered the little red 


THE WOMEN OF CANADA 


have acclaimed The Chatelaine as Canada’s national magazine for 
women. Feminine Canada has taken The Chatelaine to its heart and 
over 120,000 Canadian housewives are reading it each issue. The 
Chatelaine is just a little over two years old and its popularity is 
proven by the phenomenal increase in circulation. 
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Free from pimples: 


What a relief it is to know that your skin can 
be free of pimples. Anoint it gently with 
CUTICURA OINTMENT, then wash off in a 
few minutes with CUTICURA SOAP and 
warm water. A very simple but satisfying 
treatment of pimples! 

The CUTICURA Treatment has been used 
for years in thousands of homes throughout 
the world. 

Sold everywhere. Soap 25c. Ointment 25c. and 50c. 


Taleum 25c. Canadian Depot: J.T. Wait Co 
pany, Ltd., Montreal. -_ 7 ~ 


Cutieura 





bunch of fur in understanding, as he 
| promptly came forward, ran up my leg and 
|coat to my extended arm and took the 
| proffered morsel of food. Then as promptly 
|he withdrew to scamper into the woods. 
scratch a moment at a tree trunk and drop 
| his piece of nut. 
|back with more chattering, his beady, 
| laughing eyes plainly telling me the thanks 
|of his tiny heart for my donation to his 
| winter horde. I surmised that there were 
|many pounds of such food stored away in 
| his many caches beneath those trees. 
| ‘Coo-hoo-00-00!”" again the lady was 
calling. “I wish my blue friends would 
| come,” she told me. ‘The blue birds are my 
favorites. They have such cunning ways.” 
I wished so too, but although we called and 
wished and waited the blue birds failed to 
appear. 
| Suddenly the lady turned a sharp glance 
upon me and shot a question. “You're here 
|on a hunting trip, aren't you?” 

I was obliged to admit that I was 
hunting. 

“Well, that may account for it,” she 
|stated, turning away with a sigh. “You 
know, we can’t be confidant and killer at 
| one time.” 

I was silent. There is little doubt but the 
lady was right. I recalled the time when in 
| youth I went forth to catch the horse in the 
| field with a hatful of oats in one hand and 
| the bridle in the other. But there is no 
| compromise with wild life. One is either a 
| friend or enemy. 
| The tiny chickadees came and went, en- 
tirely confident in the presence of their 
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A moment later he was 
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HERE'S WHAT 
you NEED... at 
HOUSECLEANING 


TIPE se Rhee ee 


When housecleaning time brings dozens 
of tasks, 3-in-One Oil does many things 
to lighten your work. Sprinkled on a damp 
cloth, it makes a dusting and polish cloth 
that dusts, polishes and protects any 
wood finish. It makes your vacuum cleaner 
seem ten pounds lighter. And rubbed over 
brassware, art metal and 

el 


fixtures, it brightens and 
af 
t | 


prevents tarnish. Sold 
ss 





by all good stores, in 
handy cans and bottles. 
Write now for free sam- 
ple and pamphlet, “79 
Uses in Your Home.” 


260 Second Ave., Ville St. Pierre 
Montreal, Quebec 


3in-One Oil 


What Made His 
Hair Grow? 


Read His Letter for the Answer 


“New hair came almost 
immediately after | began 
using Kotalko, and kept o 
growing In a hort time 
f had a splendid head of 
hair, whieh has been perfect 
ever since.”’ 

This statement by H. A 
Wild is but one of many 
which voluntarily attest that 
hair has stopped falling. 
dandruff has been elimi: 
ated, or mew luxuriant hair 
growth has been ceveloped 
where the roots were alive, 
after using Kotalko and 
Kotalko Soap. 


Hair roets that remain 








in the sealp long after the 
surface hairs are lost, may 
regain their original power 
through proper encourage- 
ment. The process of batt 
growth depends on the 
nourishment the hair roots 
receive Are yours getting 
all they need? 

Women also report new hair growth. Many testimonials 
from men andl women whose health obviously aided the 
hair roots into producing abundant lait after uslug 
Kotalko and Kotalko Soap, 

Are your hair roots alive but dormant If so, why 

t use Kotalko and Kotalko Soap to stimulate them 
into growing new hair? 

Kotalko and Kotalko Soap are sold at drug stores 
everywhere. (r you may write for sample to Kotal 
Company, C-535, Station 0, New York. 





SHORT STORY WRITING 


4 a One pupil won a $2000 prize. Another 
\ pupil earned over $5000 in spare time. 
Hundreds are selling constantly to lead- 
ing publishers. 
Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
lesson course in writing and marketing of 
the Short-Story and sample copy of THE 
WRITER’S MONTHLY free. Write today. 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 22 Springtield, Mass. 
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IS YOUR CHILD 
STARVING FOR SLEEP? | 
bi Racin Cars Wikis | 


E MAY not always realize it, but 

WV an irritable, under-nourished, and 

delicate child may actually be 
starving for sleep. 

If the hours of sleep are not sufficient, and 
if the character of the sleep is not restful, 
the appetite will suffer, growth will not be 
what it should, the child’s spirit of content- 
ment and good-nature will suffer, and disease 
resistance will be lowered. 

We have been repeatedly told that the 
three most important essentials for a child’s 
health are the right kind of food, sufficient 
outdoor play life in the sunshine, and ade- 
quate rest. In reality, these three essentials 
interlock and are interdependent. 

If the diet is at fault, the child will not be 
normally active. Perhaps he will sit around, 
watching the other children, instead of 
sharing in their games, or he will stay indoors 
and so not be healthfully tired at night, 
with the result that he will sleep poorly. 

Food of the right kind and play in the 
sun and air, are conducive to restful sleep. 
Restful sleep in turn, is conducive to a 
cheerful mental attitude, a real interest in 
the day’s programme, and a good appetite 
for simple food. 

Out-of-door activity builds up a healthful 
body, keeps the appetite from becoming 
finicky, and makes bedtime as enjoyable a 
part of the day as getting up in the morning, 
or meal-time. 

Many a child suffers in health, greatly 
mystifying its parents because good food 
and exercise in the sun and air, are not 
supplemented by a proper schedule of 
sleeping hours. 

A child grows more, scientists tell us, 
when asleep than awake. This means that 
during those years when the growth is the 
most rapid, the hours of sleep should be 
proportionately long. We expect the baby 
to spend a good deal of its time sleeping, 
only waking during the first months for 
food, baths, and very brief periods of looking 
about to get accustomed to its new sur- 
roundings. 

During the first of life, growth is very 
rapid, and the official programme of King 
Baby for the first six months, is from 
twenty-one to twenty-two hours of sleep. 
By the time he has reached the age of half 


a year, he will begin to need to exercise 
more and to take a greater interest in people | 
and things. Gradually his sleeping hours are | 
lessened to eighteen. the other six being 
divided suitably. But child specialists tell 
us that he should have twelve hours of 
unbroken night sleep, with rest periods or 
naps during the day. Naps should be cone 
tinued for several years, even until the 
child is seven years of age. 

At one year old, baby should have six- 
teen hours of sleep, while fourteen are 
considered enough from two to five years 
of age. The young child should be firmly 
established in an early bedtime habit, first 
for his own good, and second for the best 
interests of the family. 


During Infancy 


During infancy, or up to four years of 
age, six o’clock is none too early for the! 
young child to retire. At five o’clock, active | 
play and anything of an exciting nature 
should come to an end. From five to five- 
thirty is best spent in some quiet manner. 
Anything stimulating like exciting stories or 
games will make the child loath to settle 
down for the night. Better to spend this 
time in some pleasant occupation of a some- 
what passive character. 

At five-thirty, the evening meal will be 
enjoyed, and at six o’clock the little one | 
should be made ready for bed as a matter | 
of course and no exceptions made to the 
rule. 

Mother or nurse should see to it that the | 
child is in a pleasant frame of mind and not 
worried or irritated about anything. After 
making the little one comfortable for the | 
night, and leaving it in an unhurried manner | 
to go to sleep by itself, no further attention | 
should be given unless there is actual need 
of it. Children will often keep calling for a 
drink of water or some other attention, 
merely to gain company. These attentions 
are best given and the child left, and taught 
to understand that bedtime means sleep. 

Early childhood or from four to seven or 
eight, may see a bedtime of seven o’clock 
in the evening, and this will leave a free 
time for the parents as is indeed their right. 
The little one who is allowed to stay up to 
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hand embroidered covers 


For the recently revived art of 
working chair and stool seats 
embroider with Clark’s 
‘“* Anchor” Stranded Cotton. 
This exquisite thread has the 
durability which is needed 
for household work. The 120 
lovely shades are fast. 


Remember, Clark’s “Anchor ” 
Stranded Cotton is made in 
Canada by the makers of Coats’ 
and Clark’s spool cotton 
which you have used always. 
You can rely on Clark’s 
“Anchor” Stranded Cotton 
absolutely, 


Work with 
* ANCHOR” C L AR K hy “ANCHOR” 


STRANDED COTTON 


In special tangleproof skeins 





MADE IN CANADA B 


CC 12 











THE CANADIAN SPOOL COTTON CO. MONTREAL 


MAKERS OF COATS’ AND CLARK’S SPOOL COTTON 


CLEA N€arnd 


SANITARY 


HOME 


Wt all dealers 
a 
CONTINENTAL 
ELECTRIC CO.,Led. 


Toronto, Canada 
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THROB 


Tue woman who knows, would as 
soon start out without her purse! She 
always carries Aspirin. 


When your head fairly throbs from 
the stores and crowds, reach for that 
little box. Take two or three tablets, a 
swallow or two of water, and resume 
your shopping—in comfort. The relief is 
immediate. The remedy is safe. When 
you take Aspirin you know what you 
are taking! 


Most people use these wonderful 
tablets for something. But do you know 
how many, many ways they can spare 
you needless suffering? From discomfort 
—and danger—of a neglected cold. 
(Aspirin will check colds as suddenly as 
they come.) From the many serious 
results of a sore throat. (An Aspirin 
gargle eases the soreness instantly and 
reduces the infection.) From the misery 
that comes from neuralgia or neuritis 
(see directions). From those periodic 
pains peculiar to women. 


Refuse to accept a substitute for Aspi- 
rin. Nothing else will act the same. Aspirin 
does not depress the heart. All druggists. 


ASPIRIN 


TRADE-MARK REG. 


| Fish Values Every 
W oman Should Know 


Continued from page 19 


Carefully remove the skin and bones from 
| the salmon and simmer it slowly in its own 
liquid, adding a little water if necessary. 
Melt the two tablespoonfuls of butter, blend | 
in the flour and add the milk. Cook over hot 
water until thickened, then pour over the 
beaten egg yolk. Add the lemon juice, onion, 
| parsley, and seasonings and cook for five 
more minutes. Add the chopped pickles | 
and sliced hard-cooked eggs to the salmon, 
combine with the sauce and turn the mix- | 
ture into a buttered casserole, or individual 
ramekins, cover with the crumbs mixed with 
| one tablespoonful of melted butter. Bake 
for ten minutes at 475 degrees F. 
Salmon and Rice Croquettes 
1 Cupful of drained flaked pink 
salmon 
1 Cupful of cooked rice 
2 Eggs 
14 Teaspoonful of salt 
Pepper 
1 Teaspoonful of lemon juice 





1 Tablespoonful of melted butter 
Combine the salmon and rice. Add the | 
| eggs unbeaten, the seasonings, lemon juice 
| and melted butter. Shape as croquettes, roll | 
| in bread crumbs, well-beaten egg and bread 
crumbs again. Fry in hot fat at 390 degrees 
| until brown. Serve garnished with parsley 
and wedges of lemon. (Mashed potatoes | 
may be used instead of the rice.) 
Steamed Salmon Loaf 
2 Cupfuls of flaked pink salmon 
4 Teaspoonful of salt 





1 
14 Teaspoonful of white pepper 
14 Teaspoonful of paprika 


1 Teaspoonful of finely minced onion 
1 Tablespoonful of lemon juice 
1 Cupful of bread crumbs 
2 Eggs 
V4 Cupful of milk 
Add the seasonings, minced onion and | 
lemon juice to the salmon and combine with | 
the bread crumbs. Beat the eggs, add the 
milk and combine with the salmon mixture. 
Pack into a greased loaf pan, cover with 
waxed paper and steam for one to one and 
one-quarter hours. Serve with tomato sauce 
or pimento cheece sauce made as follows: 
14 Package of pimento cheese | 
2 Tablespoonfuls of flour 
2 Cupfuls of milk 
Work the flour into the cheese, add the 
milk gradually and cook over hot water until 
| thick, stirring constantly. 
Salmon Patties 
1 Pound can of red salmon | 
34 Cupful of butter 
4 Egg yolks 
2 Tablespoonfuls of lemon juice 
34 Teaspoonful of salt 
Paprika 
34 Cupful of boiling water 
1 Cupful of small peas 
Remove the skin and bones from the 
| salmon and flake it. Cream the butter 
thoroughly, add the egg yolks one at a time, 
beating after the addition of each one. 
| Slowly add the lemon juice and boiling 
water; season and beat well. Add the salmon 
and cook in a double boiler until thick, 
stirring constantly. Add the peas, heat | 
through and serve in heated patty cases. 
Salmon-stuffed Onions 
14 Pound can of pink salmon 
14 Cupful of bread crumbs 
2 Tablespoonfuls of melted butter 
Salt and pepper 
1 Hard-cooked egg 
6 Medium onions 
Peel and cook the onions until partly 
done—about half an hour. Drain, and re- 
move the centres. Chop the centres and 
mix with the flaked salmon and the bread 
crumbs, melted butter, seasonings and chop- 
ped hard-cooked egg. Fill the onions with 
this stuffing—-dot with butter and bake in a 
moderate oven (350 degrees) for thirty-five 
to forty-five minutes or until the onion is | 
tender and the stuffing brown. 
Continued on page 75 
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Ideal for 
Cute Kiddie Togs 


PRISCILLA 


Simple, exquisitely colorful 
and easy to work with, Pris- 
cilla Bias Fold Tapes are the 
ideal trimming and binding 
for baby frocks and kiddie 
togs. Priscilla can be applied 
as quickly as you can sew. It 
costs less than ribbons, and 
cannot pucker. 

You have 30 guaranteed fast, : 

lain shades, to choose from in ; 
Priscilla . . . Silk, Rayon, Lawn, 
Gingham checks and striped Per- 
cale .. . and lovely two and three- 
tone color combinations . . . Single 
and Double Fold. And Priscilla 
quality is unmatchable. 


Priscilla Sells Everywhere 
it is Quite Inexpensive 


YOUR FREE FASHION BOOK 
is waiting for you... sixteen pages 
illustrated in colors... brimful of 
ideas and sewing hints. Write name 
and address piainly to Dept. B. 


Priscilla 
BIAS FOLD TAPE 


LK- LAWN-GINGHAM-PERCAL 
The Kay Manufacturing Co. 
Limited 
999 Aqueduct Street, Montreal 
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Do You Know What is New 
in Drapery Hardware ? 


Styles in window decorations have 
changed radically and things that were 
smart a few years ago are now old- 
fashioned. 


The Kirsch style-book was created to 
tell women everywhere how to achieve 
new beauty and artistry in their homes. 
Drapery hardware now possesses un- 
usual beauty and the curtains themselves 
are lighter and more graceful. 

You will find described and illustrat- 
ed in this book many suggestions that 
you can work out in your own home— 
giving it a fresh, modern look. 

Write for it to-day. Select from the 
book a design that pleases you, then see 
the actual goods at the nearest Kirsch 
dealer's. 


Aiiseh 


DRAPERY HARDWARE 


i SR TT TN I. 8 CEA RE ey me 
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Kirsch Manufacturing Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Dept. 52 Woodstock, Ont. 


Send me free the new Kirsch Style-Book. 
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How Do You Wash Your Clothes? 


Continued from page 21 


that of the members of the Chatelaine 
Institute Consulting Board? 

In some cases, old, accepted traditions 
were thrown overboard. Take, for instance, 
the question of soaking the clothes. It used 
to be that every woman soaked her tubful 
of white things overnight. Collecting the 
laundry on the night before washday was a 
regular job. 

But not so today, in this age of scientific 
household help, when cleansers, soaps, and 
machines have made washday a simple 
matter. 

For out of the 316 women, 94 do not soak 
their clothes at a//—not even for one minute! 

Two women reported, as the other 
extreme, that they soaked their clothes two 
nights and a day, and the others varied in 
time from five minutes to an hour. But here 
are the figures that you can see for yourself. 

“How long do you soak your clothes?” 
was the question. 

Do not soak, 94; five minutes, 1; ten 
minutes, 16; fifteen. minutes, 10; twenty 
minutes, 5; twenty-five minutes, 1; thirty 
minutes, 39; sixty minutes, 34; two hours, 
5; over night, 62; two nights and a day, 2. 


OW let us turn to the general question: 

“Have you any particular system of 
handling your home laundry work or any 
special ideas, plans, or suggestions which 
you think might be helpful to others?” 

Practically every member of the Board 
gave her system, with that instinct for 
helpfulness which is so characteristic of the 
modern home-maker. 

It is apparent that every woman has 
worked out a regular system, not only for 
the taundry but for the entire day’s house- 
keeping, so that the work may be handled 
as lightly as possible. 

Says one woman, “I insist that every 
member of the family has a personal laundry 
bag, and that these bags, together with bed- 
linen, etc., are delivered on Monday morn- 
ing to the laundry. This saves me a great 
deal of time in collecting the laundry, and 
the family feels that they are helping the 
work definitely.” 

Everybody stresses the value of hot 
water, with plenty of suds, good soap, and 
two or three rinsing waters. Particularly in 
washing woollens and blankets, say the 
members of the Board, it is important to 
have luke-warm water (tested with the 
elbow) and to rinse every scrap of soap 
away before drying. 

“I have five baskets for clothes,’”’ says 
another member, “‘so that clothes can be 
sorted out ready for the machine. I keep 
the clothes separated when I take them from 
the line—those to be damped, and those 
to be left dry.” 

Here’s another good tip: 

“I shake all my clothes very thoroughly 


Fish Values Every Woman Should Know 


Continued from page 


Salmon in Lemon Jelly 


1 Pound can of red salmon 

1 Package of lemon jelly powder 

2 Cupfuls of boiling water 

2 Tablespoonfuls of lemon juice or 
mild vinegar 

14 Teaspoonful of salt 

1 Cupful of diced celery 

2 Tablespoonfuls of pimento 

1 Small green pepper 

3 Hard-cooked eggs 


Flake the salmon. Dissolve the jelly 
powder in the boiling water. Add the lemon 
juice or vinegar and the salt, and allow the 
mixture to begin to set. Then add the diced 
celery, the pimento cut in strips, the green 
pepper chopped fine and the sliced hard- 
cooked eggs. Pour into cold wet molds or 
into one large one. Allow to set and serve 
on lettuce with mayonnaise. 


before hanging on the line. I hang sheets, | 
pillow slips, towels, etc., together and fold | 
them as I take them from the line. This | 
Saves time in preparation for ironing.” 

And another: 

“I have found that if I let my starch | 
clothes dry before starching, they absorb the 
starch more easily, and the clothes do not 
require as much starch.” 

“Probably the most interesting thing I 
can report,” says a Saskatchewan woman, | 
“is that the use of the large sized vegetable | 
shredder is excellent for shaving soap in a | 
hurry.”’ 

A number of women suggested the use of a 
brush to scrub the dirty places on heavy | 
clothes, and the cuffs and collars of shirts; 
and scores insisted that they found the 
greatest help in the rule ‘don’t let the | 
clothes get too soiled.” 

Here’s another tip to help ironing: ‘As 
each garment comes from the wringer, shake | 
it well and fold it so that there will be no 
creases when hung on the line. This makes 
ironing much easier.” 

Many of the members say they find it | 
best to set one day aside for laundry and 
do the whole work then—washing and | 
ironing. Clothes, they say, are easier to | 
iron if they are ironed the same day they 
are dried, and brought straight in from the 
line. 


A popular idea, apparently, is the use of a 
whisk to dampen the clothes—and warm | 
water instead of cold. Frilled curtains, says 
one woman, are very easy to iron, if they 
are dampened with a whisk, and rolled up 
tightly overnight. 


Colored clothes are always separated, and | 
washed carefully. One member reports that | 
a handful of Epsom salts to three pails of 
water, makes the washing of colored clothes | 
much easier. | 


How many of you have thought of heating | 
clothes pins on cold days? Several sugges- | 
tions for this help to cold fingers on cold 
days were given. One woman puts a hot 
water bottle, with a little very hot water in 
the bag with the pins, and says she has no 
trouble with cold fingers. A good idea, 
don’t you think? 











STOPS THE STING ~ 


IN A FEW MINUTES 


Banish chapped hands from 
your home this winter with 
Campana’s Italian Balm. Makes 
the roughest skin smooth and 
soft. Children need it—adults, 
too. Greaseless, quick drying, 
easy to apply. Canadian women 
buy more Italian Balm than any 
other skin lotion. Sold by drug 
and departmental stores every- 
where. Get a bottle today. 
Results guaranteed or 
money refunded. 

Send 2c.for FREE SAMPLE 

to Campana Corporation 


Limited, 468 King St. West, 
Toronto. Dept. C-5. 





OULD there be anything more interest- 
ing than this “bird’s-eye” view of the | 
way you women of Canada do your washing? 



















Remember that it is the preliminary dis- 
cussion in a series of articles on every phase 
of home laundry, presented by the Chate- 
laine Institute. 

From time to time, we will report to you 
the home methods of members of the 
Consulting Board on other aspects of home- 
making. For there is nothing more fas- 
cinating, is there, than a sharing of ideas 
that have proved themselves? 
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Salmon Canapes No. 1 
15 Cupful of flaked red salmon 
1 Hard-cooked egg, finely chopped 
1 Tablespoonful of finely chopped 
celery 
15 Tablespoonful of grated onion 
2 Tablespoonfuls of mayonnaise -* gy 


CAMPANAS 


ITALIAN BALM 


PREVENTS AND HEALS CHAPPED SKIN 


Combine the above ingredients and spread 
on rounds of buttered nut bread, 


Canapes No. 2 


14 Cupful of flaked red salmon 
1 Tablespoonful of lemon juice 
1 Tablespoonful of catsup 
Salt and pepper to taste 
Dash of cayenne 
Mix the above ingredients and spread on 
squares of buttered toast. Garnish with 
hard-cooked eggs and rings of green pepper. 
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MARJORIE McKENNA TO-DAY SAME GIRL 9 YEARS AGO 


a : 


BUILDS for LIFE srrexs wesxs ox vino. 


At 7 years 5 months Marjorie McKenna was admitted to Rosevale 
Hospital, Dumfries, in a state of extreme emaciation and exhaustion 
(Photo 1); she weighed 25}$1bs. She had no special treatment 
except Virol, which was given her thrice daily. 

The Matron says: “Virol restored her to health.” Eight weeks 
after admission she weighed 39} Ibs. (Photo 2). 

At the age of 16 she is a well-grown girl (see large photo), and 
her Doctor writes: ‘‘I have examined Marjorie McKenna and find 
that she is in perfect health.” 

Give 


No other food has the same reconstructive powers as Virol. 
your child Virol in the critical years of growth and development. 


VIROL . 


THE FOOD OF LIFE 


Sold in 16 0z., 8 oz. & 4 oz. tins. 


Washable tops in hand- 
somely patterned fabrikoid or 
in green felt—new patented 
construction insures absolute 
steadiness when in use — 
quickly set up — fine ap- 
pearance—compact storage— 
these are the likeable points 
about the new improved 
Hourd Folding Tables — 
in every way the best folding 
tables made. Chairs to 
match if desired. At your 
dealer’s. 32 
HOURD & CO., LIMITED 

- Ontario 


HOURD 


FOLDING TABLE SETS 


Cracked Han 


Resinol 


See how, overnight, its soothing 
medication relieves soreness, 
and makes the skin soft and 
smooth. Regular use of Resinol 
Soap tends to keep hands white 
and lovely. At all druggists. 


Sample of each free. Write Resinol, De - 
ment 64, Baltimore, Md. ain 








see visitors, or to go to the movies, is unfairly | 
dealt with. 

Lack of sleep makes a child peevish, 
irritable and unreasonable. Over-activity 
or prolonged waking hours causes him to 
become too tired to sleep restfully, and the | 
habit of staying up and of teasing to be | 
allowed to remain up a little longer, is soon 
established. The child who does not get | 
sleep enough is hard to manage, and likely 
to become disobedient and disrespectful. 

At first, two naps a day will be needed 
the longer one in the morning after baby’s | 
bath. By the time the second year is reached, 
a long nap in the morning is usually sut- 
ficient, so as to permit of mid-day in the air; 
or if an afternoon nap is preferred, it should 
be directly after the mid-day meal, and the 
little one should be awake by 2.30 so as not 
to interfere with the bedtime hour. 

The mother who persists in this schedule, 
will be repaid in many ways, for her child 
will be less troublesome, healthier and 
happier because of her good management. 

Growth slows up naturally from the sixth 
to the seventh year, and this means that 
twelve hours of sleep are considered enough. 
Growth is even less from eight to ten years | 
of age. as certain other conditions are taking | 
place which call for Nature’s reserve supply 

| 





of energy. Eleven hours is the minimum 
for the average child at this age. 

From eleven to twelve years of age, 
growth varies a bit. The first part of the 
eleventh year it slows down still further. 
The last half, it speeds up a little and calls 
for a sleep programme of ten hours, followed 
by one of eleven hours. 

We would not hesitate to spend a good 
deal of time and effort in working out the 
right sort of menus for physical develop- 
ment, and we should be equally solicitous 
in keeping tabs on the amount of sleep our | 
children are getting from year to year, as 
indicated, and whether the sleep is of a 
restful character or not. 


The Restless Child 


F THE child is restless, the cause should 

be determined. Are there adenoids? Are 
the tonsils healthy? Is the child too heavily 
or too lightly covered? Are the sleeping 
garments comfortable? Is the room properly 
ventilated without being draughty? Arethere | 
sudden noises likely to disturb, like the 
slamming of doors, shrieking of trains? Or 
is there a continuous rhythmic sound likely 
to be forced upon the child's sub-conscious- 
ness, as the music of a radio? 

The average household cannot be hushed 
when the child goes to bed, and already he 
has learned to sleep through ordinary noises 
during his daytime naps, but sharp, dis- 
turbing sounds should be prevented if 
possible, and the child placed somewhere 
where the radio programme will not reach it. 

So much for the younger child. If we 
were drawing a chart or graph, the line of 
sleep would curve downward quite steadily 
with only a couple of exceptions. But now 
we come to what will be to many, a sur- 
prising change in the sleep line. 

Once our children enter the adolescent 
years, growth and physical change take 
place with both boys and girls, and if we are 
to avoid even in part the moodiness, the 
yeastiness of temperament, and the extreme 
emotional reactions which mark this time so 
frequently, we must see to it that the adol- 
escent boy and girl get more sleep than they 
have been getting in the immediate past. 

Too short a sleep programme for the adol- 
escent, makes physical and mental develop- 
ment unsatisfactory. The boys and girls are 
no longer considered children. They look 
upon themselves also as young people— 
which they really are, and quite the best 
way is to take them into our confidence 
the boys into the confidence of the father, 
or the family physician, and the girls into 
the confidence of the mother if possible. 

Merely to place arbitrary and unexplained 
restrictions upon them is to arouse natural 
resentment, but if they are told and given to 
understand that during this period of adjust- 
ment to the adult responsibilities of life, 
they must needs have more rest or suffer in 
different ways throughout the remainder of 
their lives, they will be likely to look at the 
matter differently. 
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dyeing is so. 
easy! 






> really fun, restoring things to new 
beauty and usefulness with Diamond 
Dyes. Their use is so simple and you're 
always so proud of the results! 

Diamond Dyes are made so they go on 
smoothly and evenly; so they cannot spot 
or streak. The generous quantity of pure 
anilines they contain makes them do perfect 
work even in the hands of a child. 

The rich, clear, new-looking colors these 
perfect dyes always yield are due to the 
same pure anilines. In dyes it’s the anilines 
that do the work; and Diamond Dyes con- 
tain the highest quality anilines money 
can buy. 

When you see the perfectly gorgeous 
colors they give—and know their easy use— 
you'll understand why they’re the choice 
of a million women. Generous 15c packages 
—at all drugstores. 


Diamond Dyes 


Highest Quality Anilines 
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you get in 
WRIGLEY’S 
the most that 
chewing gum 
offers. 

Try a package 
today and see 
how good good 
gum can be. 
The day’s work 
goes much 
easier with 
WRIGLEY’S. 


WRIGLEYS 


CHEWING GUM «x 
VINE BEACH 


Ripe Fruit in 80 Days After Seed is Planted. 


This wonderful Vege- 
table Peach is the most 
beautiful of all vege 
tables. They resemble 
oranges in color, shape 
and size, and grow on 
vines like melons. They 
present a beautiful and 
tempting appearance 
when canned; make de 
licious preserves and 
sweet pickles; and are 
fine for piesa. There is 














nothing Ike them. Extremely early, of the easiest cul 
ture and very prolific, covering the ground with golden 
fruit. They grow from the seed in 80 days, 1 pkt. Lic., 
Vostage 2¢ 


SPECIAL OFFER, 4 pkts. Vine Peach and 3 pkts. 
Orange Sunberry, another excellent and easily grown fruit, 
ull tur OU.. posipaid. Urder now. 


DOMINION SEED HOUSE 
200 Elgin Street Georgetown, Ontario 
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FOR THE VERY YOUNG, 
THE YOUNG, 
AND THE QUITE YOUNG 


Chatelaine Patterns Guarantee Perfect Fit 


Price 25 cents 


No. 211—An attractive bloomer 
dress which consists of a sleeve- 
less, yoke dress with separate 
blouse and bloomers. Sizes 2, 4 
and 6. Size 4 requires 2!< yards 
of 39-inch material for the dress 
and bloomers and 11¢ yards of 
material for the blouse. 


Price 25 cents 


No. 431—The scalloped collar 
and neckline give youthful charm 
to this frock which might be 
worn, if preferred, with tiny puff 
sleeves. Voile, ninon, or crépe 
de Chine are excellent materials. 
Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18 or 20 years. 


No. 190—Here is the exact type 
of frock to wear underneath a 
jacket of self or contrasting ma- 
terial. Long sleeves may be 
worn if desired. Sizes 34, 36, 38, 
40 and 42 inches. Size 36 re- 
quires 3'% yards of 39-inch ma- 
terial with 114 yards of ribbon 
for knotted trimming. Crépe de 
Chine or Rajah silk would be 
suitable. 


Price 25 cents 


No. 212—A bloomer frock for 
kindergarten days. This dainty 
style is particularly suited to a 
sprigged voile or a tussore. Sizes 
2, 4 and 6 years. Size 4 requires 
21% yards of 39-inch material 


~~) 
~j 


with 14 yard of 35-inch plain 


Size 16 requires 3 3, yards of 39- 
material. 


inch material. 


Price 25 cents Price 25 cents 


No. 200—A trim little bloomer 
dress which may be adjusted to 
suit the older girl if need be. A 
leather belt and contrasting 
collar and cuffs are smart 
touches. Sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. Size 8 requires 3 *4 yards 
of 39-inch material with !5 yard 
of 35-inch contrasting material. 


190 
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Price 25 cents 
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Winning Canada 
to Six Cylinders! 


e:. more than two 


years it has been 
Chevrolet’s distinction to 
build the largest-selling 
six-cylinder car in the 
world. More than 
2,000,000 buyers have 
chosen the Chevrolet Six 
because this low-priced 
car has made it possible to 
enjoy economical motor- 
ing without sacrificing 
the pride and prestige 
which come from fine-car ownership. 


Today, Chevrolet offers motorists a 
bigger and more beautiful car — at 
prices lower than ever! When you 
inspect the new Chevrolet Six, you 
will find that it has a new impressive- 
ness of appearance, accounted for by 
the longer, 109-inch wheelbase . . . 
new body styles, the roomiest and 
most beautiful in Chevrolet history 
.-- de luxe wire wheels, now standard 


equipment at no extra cost... anda 
smart variety of distinctive color 


harmonies. 


The frame and axles have been 
strengthened. Refinements have been 
made to the shock absorbers and 
springs. There is greater ease in turn- 
ing and parking, due to the entirely 
new steering gear and larger, 3-spoke 
wheel. You will appreciate the 
smoothness of the clutch and gear 


shift. 


Give the Chevrolet Six a chance to 
win you! We will be glad to demon- 
strate. Once you try this bigger and 
finer Six, we are sure you will never 


be satisfied with less. 


Chevrolet’s policy has always been one of 
service to the public ... The GMAC 
plan of deferred payments offers the low- 
est financing charges available 
- - - and the General Motors 
Owner Service Policy pledges 
lasting satisfaction. 
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New Low Prices 


The Standard Roadster - - $610 
The Sport Roadster - - - 640* 
The Phaeton - - - = = 655 
The Coach - - © + + © 695 
The Standard Coupe - - «© 695 


The Standard Five- 
Window Coupe - + - 720 


The Sport Coupe - - - - 745* 
(With Rumble Seat) 

The Super Sport Roadster - 760 

The Standard Sedan - - - 820 

The Special Sedan - - - 840 


"Six wire wheels, fender weils and 

trunk rack included on these models 

as standard equipment at slight 
extra cost. 


All prices at factory, Oshawa. Taxes, 

bumpers and spare tire extra, A 

complete line of Commercial Cars 
and Trucks from $470 up. 
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1 WHEN YOU SHOP. VISIT. 
ENTERTAIN OR BRIDGE 


There are Chatelaine frocks for 
every occasion 


No. 184--An attractive semi- 
tailored model which might be 
carried out in a dark green wool 
crépe, with vestee, collar and 
cuffs of lighter green crépe de 
Chine. Sizes 32, 34, 36 and 38. 
Size 36 requires 4 yards of 39- 
inch material and *, yard of 35- 
inch contrasting material. 


Price 25 cents 


Ae NNN ett ta 
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a Price 25 cents 


No. 267—Crépe-back satin and 
printed crépe-de Chine combine 
to exceptionally good effect in 
this attractive frock, cut along 
simple yet smart lines. Sizes 34, 
36, 38, 40 and 42. 

Price 25 cents 





208 


184 


No. 208—A smart style for 
warm, spring days. It would be 
excellent in figured crépe de 
Chine. The deep peplum echoes 
the effect given by the cape 
collar. If desired, the sleeves 
may be omitted. Sizes 32, 34, 
36, 38 and 40. Size 36 requires 
4 3¢ yards of 39-inch material. 


Price 25 cents 





a Crepes-de-Chine, velvets, and 
No. 575—Black satin or chiffon 


velvet might fashion this attrac- dull-finished fabrics, shaggy tus- 


tive dress which possesses par- 
ticularly slenderizing lines. Lace 

softens the neck-line and flares 

at the wrists. Sizes 34, 36, 38, sores and S n || 

40, 42, 44, 46, 48 and 50. Size PONnsy Wooliens, are 


38 requires 414 yards of 39-inch ; 
nate sponsored by Paris for early 


material. 


Price 25 cents 


Spring days 





They may be obtained from the stores listed on page 60, or dircet from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 153 University Avenue, Toronto, 
! When ordering patterns please name both the number and the size of the style desired. 
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These are Chatelaine Patterns. They may be obtained from the stores 
dealer does not yet carry them in stock we would be glad to have you give us his name and address. 





No. 862—A smooth hipline is gained by the 
flaring sections inserted in the skirt of this 
attractive frock. The bolero is separate. 
Crépe-back satin, crépe de Chine or wool geor- 
gette would be suitable materials. Sizes 32, 
34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches. Size 36 requires 
54% yards of 39-inch material with 34 yard of 
contrasting material. 
Price 25 cents 


The Bolero is a Youthful 
Note — Flares can be 
Tailored, Too Elaborate 
Sleeves are Worn on 


Afternoon Frocks 


NEW, STYLES 


FOR OLD 


To Mark the Changing 


Seasons 


Price 25 Cents 


232 





No. 232—A particularly smart spring en- 
semble which might be carried out in one of 
the new tweeds, a corded material, or satin. 
The blouse should be of contrasting color. 
Sizes 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42. 

Price 25 cents 


listed on page 60, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 152 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. 
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No. 120—Especially designed for the mature 
figure is this dress with clever, slenderizing 
hipline and smart pieced skirt. The flaring 
cuffs are very new. Satin, crépe-back satin or 
flat crépe are all equally suitable. Sizes 36, 
38, 40, 42, 44 and 46. Size 38 requires 414 
yards of 39-inch material with 3¢ yard of 27- 
inch contrasting material. 


Price 25 cents 


Chatelaine Patterns are 


made in Canada from 


Paris and New York 
designs. A\ll Chatelaine 


Patterns assure perfect fit. 


( If your favorite 
When ordering patterns please name both the number and the size of the style desired. 
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! TRANSLATING THE PARIS MODE 
In Patterns of Canadian Make 


Price 25 cents. 


1931 
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No. 230—An attractive frock for after- No. 951—A slender frock which wears the 


No. 229—The split peplum is a sign of the 
new spring mode in blouses. This smart 
two-piece frock with blouse and skirt sepa- 
rate, is excellently suited to a combination 


noon, which possesses graceful, slender- 
izing lines. A belt, which sgarts at each 
side of the waistline, ties in a bow at the 
back. Printed voile, ninon or crépe-de- 


smart new draped neckline. Inverted 
tucks at the front waistline contribute to 
the graceful lines. Flat crépe or crépe-back 
satin would be suitable materials. Sizes 





" of satin and crépe-de-Chine. Sizes 34, 36, ; ; : 3: . ; Si j i 

d, 38, 40 and 42. Chine are suitable materials. Sizes 34, 36, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42. Size 36 requires 3144 

rf foes 38, 40 and 42. yards of 39-inch material. 

; Price 25 cents Price 25 cents Price 25 cents 

AY 

Our Special Paris Correspondent Says: 

: 

; In place of the tuck-in blouse, the | Gay prints in crepe-de-Chine, flat The draped neckline, molded hip- 
new blouse for spring has a short crepe, and the new lawns are line, and slimly falling skirt, are 

peplum split front and back. very fashionable for spring. indications of the mode. 
! 
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—o girls and wives who long to win love and 
hold it—live up toa man’s IDEAL! It’s a deep 
need of man’s nature to idealize a woman—to think of 
her as more delicate, more exquisite than himself. 


“Don’t let the ‘little’ things—careless, unfeminine 
details—spoil your lovely effect! 


“Such a ‘small’ offence against 
daintiness as a faded shoulder rib 
bon peeping out... . frayed lace 
edging visible when you lift up your 
arm ...a silk slip not so colour-fresh 
as it might be. Such things as these 
rob you of all illusion in ‘his’ eyes. 


‘And broken illusions can never, 
never be mended. 


this happens— 


I beg you all to do these two very simple things: 
1. Buy the loveliest, most exquisite lingerie you can. 


2. Keep it always colour-fresh, shimmeringl y beautiful. 


“Just knowing your underthings are lovely does 


“Such things shatter a man’s illusions,” writes Dorothy Dix 





Perhaps you don't 
realize how often 


“Don't let a faded, 
shabby, shoulder ribbon 
break charm’s spell” 


h 


something to you! It makes you FEEL feminine and 
charming. And when you feel charming, you seem 
so to others! 


eee 


But how can we keep delicate lingerie fresh and 
colourful?’ girls often say to me. “Frequent washing 
leaves it so faded and worn looking. 


“It is true that ordinary ‘good’ 
soaps take away the COLOUR and 
the charming new look of a garment, 
but this is never the case with Lux, 
These wonderful flakes are especi- 








And this! Such 
glimpses tell so 
quickly whether & 
you’re exquisite! 
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can never 
99 
be mended 


A SECRET OF DAINTY FEMININITY 


Lingerie washed in Lux 15 
times—colour perfect as new, 
silk and lace fibres intact. 


Duplicate lingerie washed 15 
times in ordinary “good 
soap—silk threads pulled, 
the garment utterly charm- lace damaged, colour off. 
ing! Disappointing! 

ally made to preserve COLOUR and NEWNESS. A 


dainty garment bathed often in Lux suds is always 
colour-fresh, sweet as your feminine self! 


“AND AT HOME: Not only can dainty, colourful 
lingerie give you confidence of charm—but your very 
surroundings can help! Pretty curtains, cushions, 
colourful table linens, all form part of the magic spell if 
kept ever lovely with Lux.” 


If it’s safe in water alone, all its original loveliness is safe with LUX! 


Lever Brothers Limited, Toronto 
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Chocolate Recipes as Priceless 


VERYONE likes chocolate, and chocolate cake is the most 

universally liked cake. There is a chocolate cake for every taste 
—a chocolate cake for every occasion. To some people chocolate 
cake means a delicate white cake with deep chocolate frosting. To 
others it means rich, dark devil’s food. To a third group it means 
a chocolate fudge cake. Still others have their fondness for choco- 
late best satisfied by fudge squares or brownies. 


On these pages, for the very first time, you are given the exact 
recipes which will enable you, yourself, to make the favourite 
chocolate cakes of the world. Each cake and frosting, you'll dis- 
cover, is entirely different from the other, both in texture and in 
flavour, and yet no single recipe can claim superiority to the other 
—for each is the very finest in its class. 


Delicate White Layer Cake with 
Chocolate Boiled Frosting 


The following recipe makes the most delicate of 
white layer cakes, worthy of the luscious choco- 
late frosting that makes it a chocolate cake par 
excellence. 


2% cups sifted Swans ¥% cup butter or other 
Down Cake Flour shortening 
3 teaspoons baking 1'. cups sifted sugar 
powder ', cup milk 
¥% teaspoon cream of © egg whites, stiffly 
tartar beaten 


1 teaspoon vanilla 

Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder and 
cream of tartar, and sift together three times. 
Cream butter thoroughly, add sugar gradually, 
and cream together until light and fluffy. Add 
flour, alternately with milk, a small amount at a 
time. Beat after each addition until smooth. 
Add vanilla; fold in egg whites. Bake in two 
greased g-inch layer pans in moderate oven 
(375 F.) 30 minutes. Spread Chocolate Boiled 
Frosting between layers and on top and sides of 
cake. Double recipe to make three 10-inch 
layers. All measurements are level. 


LAYER CAKE 


DELICATE WHITE 


Chocolate Boiled Frosting 

3 eg whites, stiffly beaten 

6 squares Baker’s Unsweetened 
Chocolate, melted and cooled 


2% cups sugar 
1 teaspoon light corn syrup 
1 cup boiling water 


Combine sugar, corn syrup, and water. Place over low flame and 


stir constantly until sugar is dissolved and mixture boils. Continue 
cooking until a small amount of syrup forms a soft ball in cold 
water, or spins a long thread when dropped from tip of spoon 
(242° F.). Pour syrup in fine stream over egg whites, beating con- 
stantly, Continue beating until stiff enough to spread on cake. 


Fold in chocolate. 
Devil’s Food Cake 


For those who revel in the full-flavoured richness of devil rf - 
cake, here is luxury itself—a cake de luxe, piled high with the 


most delectable white frosting. 
3 whole eggs, unbeaten 
cup sour milk 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
+ cup boiling water 
quares Baker's Unsweetened 
Chocolate, melted 
114 teaspoons soda 


2 cups sifted Swans Down Cake 
I our 
1 teaspoon baking powder. 
1 cup butter or other shortening 
$4 cup granulated sugar 
) cups sifted brown sugar 
egg yolks, unbeaten 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder, and sift again. Cream 
butter thoroughly, add sugar gradually, and cream together until 
light and fluffy. Add egg yolks; beat thoroughly. Then add eggs, 
one at a time, beating vigorously after addition of each egg. Add 
flour, alternately with milk, a small amount at a time. Beat after 
each addition until smooth. Add vanilla. Add boiling water to 
chocolate and mix well; add soda. Combine chocolate mixture 
and cake batter and beat vigorously for several minutes. Pour into 
greased loaf pan, filling pan 24 full, Bake in moderate oven 
(350° F.) 1 hour. Cover top and sides of cake with Divinity 
Frosting. This batter may also be baked in two greased pans, 8 x 
8 x 2 inches. 


Divinity Frosting for Devil’s Food Cake 
4 egg whites, stiffly beaten 
114 cups boiling water 


3 cups sugar 1 teaspoon vanilla 
1 teaspoon light corn syrup 





FOOD CAKE 





BEVEL’S 


Combine sugar, corn syrup, and water. Place over low flame and 
stir constantly until sugar is dissolved and mixture boils. Continue 
cooking until a small amount of syrup forms a soft ball in cold 
water, or spins a long thread when dropped from tip of spoon 
(240° F.). Pour syrup in fine stream over egg whites, beating con- 
stantly. Add vanilla, continue beating until stiff enough to spread 
on cake. 


Chocolate Fudge Cake 


Then there is this temptingly dainty chocolate fudge cake—light 
and feathery in texture like the delicate white cake, but not so 
dark as the double-rich devil’s food with its mysterious depths of 
chocolate. Here is a cake that is not too rich for those who shy 
at ultra-richness, yet a delightful cake to serve at such occasions 
as bridge parties, Sunday night suppers, or the informal family 
dinner. Crowned with its velvet-smooth fudge frosting, you 
will find it is as delectable a layer cake as ever melted on your 
tongue. 


? cups Swans Down Cake Flour 2 egg yolks, well beaten 
teaspoons baking powder 3 squares Baker’s Unsweetened 
14 teaspoon soda Chocolated, melted 
% teaspoon salt z 1'4 cups sweet milk 

> cup butter or other shortening 1 teaspoon vanilla 

1 cup sugar 2 egg whites, stiffly beaten 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder, soda, and salt, and 
sift together three times. Cream butter thoroughly, 
add sugar gradually, and cream together until light and 

fluffy. Add egg yolks and chocolate, then flour, alter- % 
nately with milk, a small amount at a time. Beat after 
each addition until smooth. Add vanilla. Fold in egg 
whites. Bake in two greased 9-inch layer pans in moder- 
ate oven (350. F.) 30 minutes. Spread Fudge Frosting 
between layers and on top and sides of cake. Double 
recipe to make three 10-inch layers. 





All measurements are level. 
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CHOCOLATE FUDGE SQUARES 


Fudge Frosting 


2 squares Baker’s Dash of salt 
Unsweetened 2 tablespoons light corn 
Chocolate, shredded syrup 

% cup cold milk 2 tablespoons butter 

2 cups sugar 1 teaspoon vanilla 
Add chocolate to milk and heat gradually. When 
chocolate is melted, beat with rotary egg beater 

1 minute, or until mixture is smooth and blended. 

Add sugar, salt, and corn syrup, and stir until 

sugar is dissolved and mixture boils. Continue 

cooking, without stirring, until a small amount 
of mixture forms a very soft ball in cold water 

(232° F.). Remove from fire, Add butter and 

vanilla. Cool to lukewarm (110° F.). Beat until 

of right consistency to spread. 


Chocolate Fudge Squares 


And here you are given the recipe for the famous Walter Baker 
chocolate fudge squares—rich and tender, simple to make, and 
delicious beyond description. With their liberal content of choco- 
late, and the crunchiness of nut meats, they are a cake-confection 
worthy of the universal popularity they have won. 


3 squares Baker’s Unsweetened 
Chocolate, melted 

3 eggs, well beaten 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

1 cup nut meats, broken 


34 cup Swans Down Cake Flour 
1 teaspoon baking powder 


4 teaspoon salt 

cup butter or other shortening 
cup sugar 

Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder and salt, and sift to- 
gether three times. Add butter to chocolate and blend. Combine 
sugar and eggs; add chocolate mixture, beating thoroughly; then 
add flour, vanilla, and nuts. Bake in two greased pans, 8 x 8 x 2 
inches, in moderate oven (350° F.) 30 minutes. When cool, cut 
in 2-inch squares. Makes 32 squares. 


1 
/ 
1 


Perfect Chocolate Cookery Calls for 
Unsweetened Chocolate . 


These chocolate cakes are deserving of the finest ingredients— 
the freshest eggs and butter, Swans Down Cake Flour, sifted 
sugar, good baking powder, and— Walter Baker’s Chocolate— 
rich, creamy-smooth, and with a true chocolate flavour that never 
has been equalled. 


Always use Walter Baker’s Unsweetened Chocolate—for this choco- 
late, made of the world’s choicest cocoa beans, selected, sorted, 
roasted, and blended with the skill that 150 years have brought, 
has a flavour that has set the standard of 
excellence ever since 1780. A substitution 
of any other ingredient is certain to be de- 
tected. Your cake is bound to suffer if it 
lacks that full-bodied chocolate flavour that 
only the finest unsweetened chocolate can give. 


BAKER'S CHOCOLATE 
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BREAKFAST 
Bananas in Orange Juice 


con 
Marmalade 
Cocoa 


Toast 
Coffee 


Tomato Juice 
Red River Cereal 
Toast Jam 


Coffee Cocoa 


Stewed Prunes 
Bran Flakes 

Mufhns Jelly 

Coffee Cocoa 


Apple Sauce 
Rice Krispies 
French Toast with 


Maple S: 
on Oi 


Apricots 
d Wheat 
Graham Gems Conserve 
Coffee Cocoa 


Half Grapefruit 
Oatmeal Porridge 
Coffee Cake Strawberry Jam 
Coffee Cocoa 


Baked Appie Slices 
Little Sausages 
Cocoa 


Cornflakes with 
Preserved Fruit 
Puffy Omelet Toast 

Coffee 


11 


Orange Juice 

Corn Meal 

Bran Mufhns Honey 
Coff 


ee Cocoa 


12 


Toast 


Bananas 
Grape-Nuts 
Plum Jam 
Cocoa 


13 Tomato Juice 
Cream of Wheat 
Brown Bread Toast Currant Jelly 
Coff Coc 


ee Oa 


14 


Raw Apples 

Griddle Cakes 

Maple Syru 
Coffee 2c0d 


Stewed Apricots 
All-bran 
Toast 
Coffee 


Jam 


Cocoa 


Oatmeal with 
Dates 


fvatad Eggs Toast 


Meals of the 


x 


6 
nd 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Stuffed Egg Salad 
Brown Bread Sandwiches 
Olives 
Cream Puffs 
Hot Chocolate 


Scalloped Corn 
Bran Muffins 
Trifle 
Tea or Cocoa 


Creamed Minced Ham 
on Toast 
Celery 
Canned Raspberries 

Cookies 
Tea 


Pigs-in-Blankets 
own Rolls 
Mixed Fruit Salad 
Macaroons 
Tea Cocoa 


Cocoa 


Cold Meat Loaf 
Chili Sauce 
Baked Stuffed Potatoes 
Coffee Jelly 


Tea 0a 


Macaroni and Cheese 
Lettuce with Dressing 
Canned Peaches 
Nut Bread 

Tea 


Salmon Salad (leftover 
with Hard-boiled Eggs 
Rolls 


Jam Tarts 
Tea 


Pear and Jelly Salad 
Chelsea Buns 
Hot Chocolate 


Lamb Hash 
Sweet Pickles 


Hot Biscuits Jam 
Tea 


Vegetable Casserole 
Cheese Ball Salad 
Fruit Jelly 


(using juice of pears and peaches) 
Ti Cocoa 


Potato Soup 
Crackers 
Gingerbread 
Tea 


Jam 
Cocoa 


Canned Corn Beef 
Warmed Potatoes 
Preserved Pineapple 
Tea Cocoa 


Celery and Beet Salad 
Rolls 
Prune Whip 


Tea Cocoa 


Creamed Fish on Toast 
Celery Hearts 
Iced Chocolate Cake 
Coffee 


Jellied Fes in Tomato 
ufhns 
Vanilla Junket 
Chocolate Cake 
Tea Coffee 


Chicken Croquettes 
Lettuce and Mayonnaise 
Jelly Roll 


Thirty-one Menus for March 


DINNER BREAKFAST 
Baked Ham 
Mashed Potatoes Spinach 
Peach Up-side-down Cake 
Coffee 


Orange Sections 
Shredded Wheat 
Toast Marmalade 
Coffee Cocoa 


Cream of Celery Soup 14 8 
Cold Sliced Ham | 
Baked Potatoes Buttered Cabbage | 
Steamed Ginger Pudding 
Vanilla Sauce 
Coffee 


Stewed Rhubarb 
Broiled Bacon 
Toast Jam 
Coffee Cocoa 


19 


Tomato Juice 
Cracked Wheat 
Biscuits Corn Syrup 
Coffee Cocoa 


Liver and Onions 
Creamed Potatoes Carrots 
Raisin Pie 
Coffee 


Bean Soup (with ham bone) 
Loaf 


| eat 

Scalloped Potatoes Mashed Turnips 

| Raspberry Whip | 
Coffee 


| 20 Grapefruit 
Bread and Hot Milk 
Whole Wheat Muffins 
Coffee Cocoa 


Jam 





21 Prunes with Lemon 
Cornflakes 
Toast Honey 
Cottee Cocoa 


Roast Beef 
Browned Potatoes Creamed Onions 
Caramel Rice Pudding 
Coffee 


Sliced Orange and Bananas 
Waffles Syrup 
Coffee Cocoa 


Steamed Salmon 
Mashed Potatoes Stewed Tomatoes 
Jellied Apple Sauce 
ba Cream 
ffee 


23 


Toast 
Coffee 


Apple Sauce 
Farina 
Cherry Jelly 
Cocoa 


Meat Pie 
Potato au Gratin String Beans 
Chocolate Bread Pudding 
Coffee 


24 


Crown Roast of Lamb 
Mint Jelly 
Franconia Potatoes 
Cabbage and Pepper Salad 
Vanilla Ice Cream 
Nut Sauce Coffee 


Shredded Wheat 

with Preserves 

Bran Muthns 
Coffee 


Jam 
Cocoa 


25 


(Vegetable Plate) 
Baked Stuffed Onions 
Scalloped Potatoes Peas and Carrots 
oe oe Pie 
ee 


Orange Juice 
Rolled Oats 
Toast 
Coffee 


Jam 
Cocoa 


| Swiss Steak 
Potato Cakes 
Apple Betty 
Lemon Sauce 
Coffee 


26 Cereal with Raisins 
Scrambled Eggs and Tomatoes 


Toast 
Coffee 


Parsnips 


Cocoa 


Roast Pork 

Apple Sauce | 97 
| Mashed Potatoes Harvard Beets | 
Apricot Cream | 
Coffee 


Apricots 
Bran Flakes 
| Toast Conserve 
| Coffee Cocoa 


! 
| Cream of Corn Soup 
Cold Sliced Px ork 
Baked Potatoes Cabbage au gratin 
| Rice Custard 
Coffee 


28 


Tomato Juice 

Grape-Nuts 

Corn Muthns 
Coffee 


Jelly 
Cocoa 


| eg 


Baked Halibut » 
Tomato Sauce 
Duchess Potatoes Asparagus 
Maple Walnut Blanc Mange 


Coffee 


Fruit Cup 
Cornflakes 
Coddled Eggs 
Toast 
Cocoa 


29 


Coffee 


| Stuffed Beef Heart 
Mashed Potatoes Diced Turnips 
Sliced Bananas and Oranges 
Coffee 


30 


Toast 
Coffee 


Stewed Prunes 

Rolled Wheat 

Marmalade 
Cocoa 


Roast Chicken 
Currant Jelly 
Creamed Potatoes 
Grape Juice Sponge 
Coffee 


Cooked Figs 
Jelly Omelet 


Toast 
Coffee Cocoa 


Peas 


Veal Chops 
Potato au gratin Scalloped Tomatoes 
Cottage Pudding 
Fruit Sauce 
Coffee 


= 
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LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Spanish Rice 
Canned Plums 
Nut Bars 
Tea Cocoa 


Scalloped Oysters with Lemon 
Brown Bread and Butter 
Plum Turnover 


Tea Cocoa 


Shepherd's Pie 
Catsup 
Salad of Canned Peaches 
and Cocoanut 
ea Cocoa 


Creamed Eggs on Toast 
Banana Fritters 
Peach Juice Sauce 

Wafers 
Coc 


Tea 


a 


Welsh Rarebit 
Preserved Cherries 
Sponge Cake 
ea Cocoa 


Assorted Sandwiches 
Olives 
Butter Tarts 
Tea Cocoa 


Baked Stuffed Potatoes 
Head Lettuce 
Crackers and Cheese 
Tea Cocoa 


Head Cheese 
Saute Baked Potatoes 
Stewed Prunes Rock Cakes 
Tea Cocoa 


Cheese Souffle 
Celery Hearts 
Johnny Cake Maple Syrup 
Tea Cocoa 


Curry of Veal 
Lettuce Sandwiches 
Ome Jam Wafers 

ea a 


Cocoa 


Sardine Salad 
with Hard-boiled Eggs 
Lemon Jello Plain Cake 
Tea Cocoa 


Cream of Asparagus Soup 
Croutons 
Cottage Cheese Sandwiche 
Sliced Bananas 
Tea j 


Cocoa 


Cold Sliced Meats 
Potato Salad 
Angel Cake with Chocolate Sauce 
ea Coffee 


Macaroni and Tomatoes 
Brown Rolls 
Preserved Strawberries 
Tea Cocoa 


Individual Beef Pies 

Dill Pickles 
Spice Cake Apple Sauce 
ea Cocoa 





DINNER 


° 
Irish Stew 
Dumplings String Beans 
Cabbage Salad 
Fruit Trifle 
Coffee 


Pot Roast of Beet 
Brown Potatoes Mashed Parsnips 
Baked Apples and Raisins 
Coffee 


| Sweetbreads and Bacon 
Scalloped Potatoes Diced Carrots 
Chocolate Cream Dessert 
C fee 


Salmon Loaf 
Parsley Sauce 
Mashed Potatoes Spinach 
Steamed Fig Pudding 
Brown Sugar Sauce 
Coffee 


Baked Sausages 
Riced Potatoes 
Corn 
Baked Caramel Custard 
Coffee 


Brotled Steak 
Mushrooms 
Mashed Potatoes Glazed Carrots 
Pineapple Ice-box Pudding 


Coffee 


Meat Balls 
Duchess Potatoes Creamed Omons 
Carrot Pudding 
Creamy Sauce 
Coffee 


Roast Veal 
| Browned Potatoes Cabbage 
Fruit Gelatine and Whipped Cream 
Coffee 


Pea Soup 
Cold Roast Veal 
Scalloped Potato and Onion 
Stewed Tomatoes 
Raspberry Cup Cakes 
Coffee 


Baked Fillet of Haddie 
Potato Puff Creamed Celery 
Apple Tapioca 
Coffee 


Vegetable Plate) 
Casserole of Lima Beans 
Shced Beets Asparagus 
Mashed Turnips 
Floating Island 
Coffee 


Lamb Chops 
Creamed Potatoes 
Orange Bread Pudding 
Coffee 


Peas 


Prime Roast of Beef 
Yorkshire Pudding 
Mashed Potatoes Spinach 
Oven cooked Rhubarb 

Sugar Cookies 
Coffee 


Cold Roast Beef 
Potato au gratin String Beans 
Lemon Pie 
Coffee 


Kidney Stew 
Riced Potatoes Diced Parsnips 
Steamed Fruit Pudding 
Brown — Sauce 


Coffee 


The Meals of the Month, as compiled by M. Frances Hucks, 


is @ regular feature of the Chatelaine every month. 
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A GUIDE TO THE MODES INSPIRE 


VICTORIAN DAYS | 


5 L 1810 e 
1810... the days of the French Direc 
tory...the days of sentiment and 
sensibility ... graced by the Empress 
Josephinc, Mme. Recamier, Lady 
Hamilton... Napoleon, Nelson and 
Wellington... Gainsborough, Romney, 
Lovelace, Grandison, Jane Austen, 
Rousseau and Goethe... when Fashion, 
revolting against the extravagances 
of the Rococo, embraced the gra- 
cious simplicity of classical Greece. 


This period is marked by the-high 
waist, the narrow close-fitting 
simple gown, cut low and square 
at the neck, self-trimmed with 
rows of ruffles near the hem. The 
modernre-creationhere sketched, 
after a Molyneux gown, is ot 
Alabaster Panne Satin,a fabric 
by Canadian Celanese Limited. 








Y 
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1855... the days of the Second Empire 
--- of Napoleon III, and the Spanish 
girl Eugenie, who in 1853 became the 
Empress of France... of Bismarck, 
Wasner, Whistler, Rosetti, Ruskin. 
The early days of the telegraph and 
the railway, the Suez Canal and 
the California gold rush. The zenith 
of the Crinoline, when skirts were 
10 yards round, flounces numbered 
25 or even more, and a dress might 
use a thousand yards of fabric. 


The highlights of the Eugenie 
styles:the gown cut very low; bare 
neck and shoulders; heart-shaped 
bodice, puff sleeves, andcrinoline, 
with skirts scalloped, goffered 
or festooned; the Bertha. The 
modern version, after Patou, is of 
black Tatfeta de Soir, a fabric 
by Canadian Celanese Limited. 











1870...the era of the Franco-Prussian 
war... of Disraeli, Gladstone, Parnell 
and the Fenian uprisings, Du Maurier 
and Herkomer...the first dawning of 
the age of industry and science... 
marked by the hum of factories, and 
the democratisation of society. Dress 
in this era at last shows signs of 
being more practical... the crino- 
line, after a run of 20 years, gives 
way to the bustle... already fashion 
is on the road that leads to Today. 


The styles of 1870 are notable for 
theappearanceofthe bustle. Skirts 
became extremely complex in cut, 
displaying cascades, chutes, and 
ondulations. This modern gown, 
after Chanel, with its interest 
behind the hips, is of reversible 
Crepe-Back Satin, a new fabric 
by Canadian Celanese Limited. 








FABRICS THAT EXPRESS THE MODERN MODE 


THE almost infinite variety of line and silhouette permitted 
by the Mode of Today gives vast importance to the correct- 
ness of fabric choice. For fabric must harmonise with line... 
fabric must express the spirit of the dress and the occasion. 


+ od 4 


But however wide the call for different weaves, it has always 
been anticipated by the Stylists and Fabric Designers of 
Canadian Celanese Limited. They have created a full choice 
of every weave and texture for which Fashion finds a use 


e DRESS FABRICS DIVISION e 

Satins, Crepe Back Satins. Moirés, Tafletas, Georg- 

ettes, Canton Crepes, Flat Crepes, Crepes- de- Chine, 
oiles, Ninons, etc. 


e UNDERWEAR DIVISION e 


“Gluv-Sy 1k” bobettes, bloomers and vests. 


e DECORATIVE FABRICS DIVISION e 


Drapery Taffetas, Moirés, Voiles, Ninettes, etc. 


e LINING FABRICS DIVISION e 


New Lining Fabrics... Lining Crepes and Crepe 
ac Satins .-toadd loveliness and chic to smart coats. 


eBUREAU OF STYLEe 


Personal Style advice by mail. Colour selection. 





> JUNE O'DELL.,. c/o Canadian Celanese Limited, 


tate your problems to the Bureau. 


eSHOPPING SERVICEe 


If you cannot obtain ong of our products ] acally, June 
O'Dell will do your shopping for you. See coupon. 


anada Cement Building, Montreal 
p ePlease send me 
samples of your style fabrics, and your style bulletin 


.--Taffetas, Satins, Crepe Satins, Georgettes, Canton Crepes, 
Flat Crepes, Crepes de Chine ...to mention only a few... 
are available in abundant variety, in the very latest shades 
that Paris is announcing... lovely, flattering shades, styled Celanese is the registered trademark in Canada 
of Canadian Celanese Limited to designate its brand o, 


to the minute, and in sympathy with the modern mode. . + yarns, fabrics, garments, etc. + + + 
eco-12! Province........._.. 
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NE thing I know; that women must believe more 
() strongly in women. 

This realization has been borne in on me in dozens 
of encounters with women who have run the gamut of 
originality in their work or in their ideals. 

Just the other day, one of Canada’s most famous doctors, 
a wise, gentle, brilliant woman, was telling me of her early 
struggles. 

“But one thing,” I said. ““You had the support of women 
didn’t you?” 

“They were the last to come to me,” she said. ‘When 
I was in the hospital as part of my training, I worked with 
the nurses; they knew what severe training I had under- 
gone; they knew my qualifications; yet they always went 
to a man doctor when they needed medical 
advice.” 

“No,” she added, 
my practice from my women patients, I should 
have starved many years ago. Don’t you know 
by this time that women are the last persons to 
openly support their sisters in any new under- 
taking?” 

A few nights later I listened to a powerful 
address by Agnes MacPhail—and if ever Canada 
has a daughter to be proud of, here she is! Miss 
MacPhail was telling in a graphic, witty way, of 
her early struggles. ‘Most of my severest criti- 
cism was from women,” she said. “I didn’t wear 
the right clothes; I didn’t say the right things; I 
didn’t know the right people—to listen to what 
some of the women said about me in those early 
days would astonish you!” 

The injustice and cruelty of women to less 
fortunate sisters who have left the straight and 
narrow way is a matter of history. I have heard 
many women convicts say they would far, far 
rather be judged by a man than by a woman. In 
many walks in business life, I have heard women 
in all branches of modern professicns, state 
frankly that women never went out of their way 
to support or help them. 

Is it true that, just as a prophet is not without 
honor save in his own country, a woman is not 
without recognition save among her own sex? 


DT 


I WISH some of you would drop me a line and 
let me know whether you have had any clubs 
in your community working for the interests of 
the community in any way, in which men and 
women work together. 

For do you not think it a mistake to have such 
a few clubs in which men may work for the social 
good? Why, when the ideal arrangement through- 
out the world is for the man and woman to work 
together for the home, should not men and 
women work together more in public welfare? 

In marriage, the man’s abilities and under- 
standing supplement the woman’s. Together 
they can make a living reality out of the home. 
Should not the men take an equal part with the 
women of a community in social welfare pro- 
jects? I wonder why we have cut them out for 
so many years—-for undoubtedly a man’s organi- 
zation is as hampered as a woman’s club. When 
there is so much discussion in the press and 


throughout the country concerning women’s or- xcopy 
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ganizations, when so many people are asking why it is that 
we have so many—it is surely time to consider seriously the 
question of uniting the typical abilities of men and women 
in furthering the development of the community. 

And while we are talking of clubs let me pass on an excel- 
lent idea I learned at a Woman's Canadian Club. I was 
the speaker of the afternoon—and I never stood up before 
a more genial or happy audience—because tea had been 
served at the beginning of the meeting and not at the end. 

This is an excellent idea as you will find if you try it. 
For the pouring of tea and its serving at the opening of the 
meeting does away with that wearisome wait for the seats 
to be filled. There is a genial, friendly, “get-together” at 
the very beginning, that makes itself evident through the 


“if I had had to build up ee 
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afternoon. Tea at the beginning of the afternoon saves 
that embarrassing disappearance to the kitchen of a group 
of women toward the end of the meeting. Try this idea at 
your next meeting; it has been tested and proved suc- 


cessful! 


REALIZED again today that there is no more optimistic 

job in the world than an editorial one. For again | 
caught myself going over and over the proofs of this March 
issue, and triumphantly saying to anyone I could ensnare 
to listen to me—“Ah-—wait! March is going to 
be the best issue yet!” 

I called this to a fellow-worker hurrying by 
my open door this morning. 

“Is that so?’ enquired my listener, anxious to 
be off on his job. ‘‘Yes!—We’'ve an adorable 
baby yawning under a rose blanket on the cover,”’ 
I said, turning imaginary pages, “‘and some vivid 
illustrations by Carl Shreve, our new artist. And 
our stories are good contrasts . Beatrice Red- 
path, who lives in St. Hilaire, Quebec, has written 
a story that women will like, I think.” 

“There’s a different type in ‘Love Casteth 
Out Fear,’ and another of our new Canadian 
artists, D. M. Patterson has illustrated that. 
Henry Davis has done some charming old- 
fashioned illustrations for ‘Grace Latouche and 
The Warringtons’ that should look nice. 

“Then we've got some mighty interesting 
articles,” I went on, eagerly turning over more 
pages of a six-months-old issue, and indicating 
the position, and size of the illustrations for 
March with my inevitable pencil. 

“A young bride in Ottawa has written of her 
financial experiences in the first year of her 
marriage. I’m hoping that will begin a discussion 

—for what will other brides feel about her man- 
agement? I hope they tell us. 

“Lucy Doyle, the well-known Canadian news- 
paper woman has written another interview for 
us—this time with Mildred Bennett, the Prem- 
ier’s sister. Miss Doyle has newsy aspects about 
Miss Bennett that only a newspaper woman 
could discover—that should be good!” 

“It certainly should,’’ agreed my hearer, glan- 
cing hopefully toward the open door. 

“But that’s not all! We've a good man writer 
—Edmund Pugsley, of British Columbia, who has 
written about the wilderness women of the west 
coast. Mr. Pugsley lives in Vancouver and is 
going to write another article for us on the women 
who went west with the railroad. 

“And the children’s book is particularly pretty 
Jessie Beattie of Blair, Ontario, wrote the story 
especially for the book (and it’s quite a job 
making the words fit!) And the children all know 
Mabel Victoria Leith’s drawings by this time.” 

I glanced up—but my listener had dis- 
appeared. 

Here’s hoping, however, that you really do 


like this issue. 
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OLD DUTCH CLEANSER 
IS YOUR TIME-SAVING HOUSEHOLD HELPER 


@ Indeed, Old Dutch cleans quicker! Quicker than anything 
else. The tiny Old Dutch particles, flaky, flat-shaped and 
naturally efficient, speed up and ease up your cleaning— 


and thereby give you more time. 


@ Every housewife appreciates this splendid Old Dutch qual- 
ity. That's natural. But there's this, too, to be said for Old Dutch: 
It cleans perfectly. No dirt escapes Old Dutch—visible or 


invisible, surface dirt or clinging impurities. All disappear. 


That’s why Old Dutch brings wholesome 
Healthful Cleanliness into homes. When- 


ever you clean porcelain, enamel and 


tile, use Old Dutch. There's where Old Dutch first gained 
fame. Today, as always, it is the perfect cleanser for smooth, 
sparkling surfaces. Protecting their beauty and brilliance, Old 
Dutch keeps lovely things lovely. That's easily understood 
when you realize Old Dutch is free from harsh grit and doesn't 


scratch. Perfectly safe for all cleaning, and kind to the hands. 


@ Any surface on which water may be used is best cleaned 
by Old Dutch. You'll find it a convenience to buy three 
packages at a time —keep it in the bathroom, kitchen and 
laundry— it's all you need for all your cleaning. A little 


goes a long way. 


@ THERE'S ONE BEST WAY—THE MODERN OLD DUTCH WAY 


Cleans quicker... bath tubs, sinks, porcelain, tiling, floors, washing machines, 


enamelware, pots and pans, aluminumware, cutlery, stoves, windows 


refrigerators . 


es LISTEN 


.. Old Dutch has many other uses... 


read the label. 


to the Old Dutch Girl every Monday, Wednesday and Friday morning at 
8:45 A.M. over the Columbia Broadcasting System. Toronto Station CFRB. 


MADE IN CANADA 





